NEW BOOKS, 

at Magazine Prices! 


Each of the following 50c hooks is of the large size, 8 V 2 ^ IIV 2 inches, con- 
taining 96 profusely illustrated pages, bound in beautiful colored covers. The 
contents of any one of them is equivalent to the average 300-page volume, and in 
ordinary book form would probably cost you from $2.00 to $10.00. Get 
these exceptional bargains TODAY, while we still have them in stock! 



NEW RADIO 
TROUBLE FINDER 
& SERVICE MANUAL 


Ever have your radto reception fail 
or become diatorted just when a 
bif profram was on and you wanted 
to bear every delicate inflection of 
tone distinctly? That’s when this 
bir book is worth its weight in 
gold. In simple words and easy to 
understand cnarts and pictures* it 
shows you how to find and correct 
any radio trouble qaiekty. It’s just 
the book you need for improving the 
reception of your set. repairing sets 
for friends, and for starting a 
profitable repair business of your 
own. Shipped, prepaid* 


HOW TO WIN AT 
BRIDGE 

by Wilbur C. Whitehead 

The world-famous Bridge author* 
Ity’s newest book. His easy picture 
method shows how to play both 
Auction and Contract ^idge TO 
WIN! Complete rules of play and 
methods of scoring for both Auction 
and Contract Bridge. Contains SOO 
hands to bid and play* with complete 
solutions and analyses in back of 
book. The biggest 50c worth ever 
offered to Bridge fans. Printed in 2 
colors. Hearts and diamonds shown 
in red throughout. 96 pages. Large 
5*/^ X Il*/ii-inch else. 

Beautiful colored cover. 

Price postpaid, only*** 




LUCKY BREAKS 


tint 

some Lucky person ! Read what Belasco. Cope- 
land. Unterroyer* Taft and others think of 
Luck. Read about Luck in the movies, in ath- 
letics. above the clouds! Read about the Luck 
of the real person wbo actually did break the 
bank at Monte Carlo. Read about the Luck 
of Columbus, Napoleon, Lafayette. The Luck 
that made Presidents. Read these true stories 
of amazing Lucky Breaks and be 
prepared when yours comes along. 

Price, prepaid* only 


FLYING FOR 
EVERYBODY 


‘T*’ 


iphs* 


19 Chapters^More than 120 Photog 
Maps and Diagrams. This book 
complete Aviation Manual which covers every 
phase of flying from the ground up. Con- 
densed in its pages is the essence of years of 
experiences of Aviation’s foremost 
authorities. No air-minded person 0^^^ 

should be without it. Price, pre- 
paid* only 


POPULAR MAGIC 
AND CARD TRICKS 

Mystify your friends; charm the ladies; be 
the life of any party. Make glass bowls van- 
ish, cards fly* coins disappear. Do hundreds of 
other magic tricks and games as easily as a 
professional. Over 200 described 
and illustrated in this big book 
on magic. Prepaid, only........ 


NEW SHORT WAVE 
MANUAL 

Experience the thrills of the Short Waves of 
hearing Europe. Africa or Australia direct as 
clearly as native stations. This big book, re- 
plete with illustrations and How-to-Build dia- 
grams and plans, crowded with 28 chapters 
by Lieut. Wenstrom. Marshall, Spangenberg 
and other foremost S-W authorities, represents 
the last word in authentic S-W data. The 
most complete up-to-the-minute short wave 
manual ever published. Brings you more In- 
formation than books selling at 0^^^ 
ten times its price. Shipped, pre- 
paid to your home for only 


RADIO AMATEURS* 
HANDIBOOK 

Sometimes called the Radio Amateurs* Bible. 
30 profusely illustrated chapters bring you 10 
How-to-Build articles, with complete instruc- 
tions and diagrams: new radio wrinkles. DX 
hints, data on the new tubes, answers to AC 
problems, and helpful* money-saving ideas for 
the radio service man. 96 illustrated pages. 
Large 8*^ x IIH-ineb size. Beau- 
tiful colored cover. Shipped, pre- 
paid, to your home for only ...... 


XOOX RADIO QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 

If you own a radio, you need this book. Every- 
thing you want to know about radio is ia it, 
from ”How to Kill Outside Radio Noises,” to 
a clear description of the newest tubes and 
how to use them. If you have a question on 
radio, here Is your answer and a thou- 
sand more. 96 illustrated pages. Large 8^ 
X llL^inch size. Beautiful ccd- 
ored cover. Shipped, prepaid to 
your home for only 


ANATOMICAL MANIKINS 
MALE & FEMALE 

By Dr. David H. Krttar 

Book measures 6 x 14 Inches. Contains 12 
large plates of the human body* male and 
female, with complete descriptions of every 
muscle, nerve, gland, bone, organ, etc.* in- 
cluding reproductive organs of male and fe- 
male. Books of this kind ordinarily cost from 
$10 to $25 when bought through 
medical supply establishments. 

Price* complete and prepaid, only, 


Also the Following at 
Only ZSc Each 

How to Make It (working in wood, 
metal, cement, paint, etc.) 

How to Electrify Tour Radio Set 
What Radio Set Shall i Buy 
How to Build the Famous One Knob Set 
101 Radio Hook-Ups 
The Neutfodyne and All About It 
Cookoo Nuts (A game in book form for 
parties) 

S’matter Pop (the famous comics in 
book form) 


Buy Them at Your Newsdealer 
or Mail Coupon AT ONCE! 


MAIL TODAY 1 

RADIO-SCIENCE PUBLICATIONS. Inc. 
Dept. 2112,381 Fourth Avc., New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please ship me, prepaid, the 
- - e lls' * ■ • 


books whose titles I hsv< 
Remittance is enclosed. 


listed below. 
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BIG PASTin RADIO 

1 will Train 'Vbii at Home to Fill 
a Fascinating in Radio 

TfffdiclsA^ 
t^dr^dsqf^ 


]• E* Smith, Prcf* 


To« like act>on, Tonunce, tbrilUf You’ll c** ^ 

IU«!»o-~pIentT of them I Bit pof, too. Th»t it why I utxe 
you to (nxil the coupon below for my free book of fUrrltx 
facts on the vuriety of Jatdnarinc. mooey-makine oppor> 
tunities in thi* crrat, t0)crowded fiel^ It also exf^ins 
how you can qui^y kim Radio through my amazingly 
simple KhSO method of hom ett ody iraininc, even tbouch 
you may not now Imow the dtfierence between a “Screen 
Gad and a Gridiron" Thousands of men who knew 
absolutely oothinf about Radio before takins my course 
an mday making teal money in this (sowing industrj^ 

Thriniiic Jobs That Pay 
050 to Otoo a Weeh 

Why (o alor% with $25. $30 err $45 a week In dulU 
n^future work when there are pknry of good jobs in 
R^io tlut pay $50. $75 and up to $250 a wrdt? For 
instance, by taking my training, you can see the world 
in grand ttyie as a Radio operator on shipboard. There 
are many splendid openings in this line with good pay 
plus your expenses. Youll also find thrills and real pay 
in Aviation Radio work. Broadcasting h another ^td 
that offers big pay and fascinating oppominities to men 
who know Radio. And think of the great, thnlling future 



for men with Rs4i» Iraiaiap in Tderkion and Talking 
Movies. My free book telk all about thcK and many 
other branches of Radio that bring you in contact with 
interefting people, pay big mecKy and make life plcasartt 
for you. Without doubt. Radio training ts the key that 
opens the way to suecesa. And my training, in particular, 
U the c«/jr training that makes you a "Crrtifird tLADIO- 
T/J/CZ/fN"— the magic words that mean valuable recog- 
nieioa for you in whatever type of Radio work )'oo take 
up after graduation. You'll see why, when you receive 
my interesting book. 

Earn While Ton Learn 

You dim't bare to quit your present job to take my 
CDurKi You stay rig^ at home, bold your job, and learn 
fn your spare time. (Lock of high school education or 
Radio experience are no drawbacks.) 1 teach you to begio 
making money dwniy after you enroll. My new prac* 
tkal method nukes this possible. I give you eight big 
laboratoo' outfits that teach you to budd and service pne* 
tiediy every type of receiving set made. Many of my 
students earn $15. $20, $30 weekly while learning. Earle 
Cummings. 18 WeWter St., HaverhOI. Mass., writes: “1 
made $375 in one month in my spare time, installing, 
servicing, aelling Radio sets." And lei me emphasise right 


here that a Radio boMnesa of your own tt one of the 
money-making opportunities my training prepares you for 
In case you wish to settle down at booK* 

Cat My Free Book 

Send the coupon below for my 64-pagc book of oppoi^ 
nanities in Radio and infotmation on my home-^tudy 
training. It has put hundreds of fellows on the road to 
bigger pay and success. It Will tell you exactly what 
Radio oSers you, and how my Eoaployment Department 
helps you get into Radio after you gr^uate. I back my 
training with a signed agreement to refund every penny 
of your money if, after completion, you are not utisfied 
with the Lesson and Instruction Service I give you/ Fill 
in and mail the coupon KOWl 
X S. Mcmi. PMa„ Dope. ONSSS 
WaU— al Kamo fcwtltwsa, 
lt«w,D.C. 
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TrarcllGd TSsMO Mil«s 

*'Dear Mr. Smith; I have worked as Junior 
Operator on board S. S. Dorchester and Chief 
Operatot of the Chester Sun. I have travelled 
from 75,000 to 100,000 miles, visited ports in 
various countries, fished and motored with mil- 
lionaires, been on airplane Bights, etc. I am now 
with Broadcasting Station WREN.” (Signed) 
Robin D. Compton, 1213 Vermont St., Law* 
fence, Kansas. 
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”The Radio field is getting 
bigger and better every year, 
t have made more than $400 
each month and it really was 
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this.” J. G. Dahlstead, 1484 So.. 
I5th St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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\n 0«r \ssue 

THE PRINCE OF SPACE, by Jack Williamson. 
In the days of uncharted seas and sailing vessels, 
even piracy, now impossible, occasionally showed 
a benevolent streak. What such a career might 
prove to be in the air in future times, when more 
or less successful traffic between planets is estab- 
lished, we cannot foretell. But there are always 
two sides to every question — as our well-known 
writer proves in this beautifully written interplan- 
etary novelette, complete in this issue. 

VIA THE TIME ACCELERATOR, by Frank J. 
Bridge. While followers of Professor Goddard's 
theories and hopes arc studying ways and means 
for the realization of rocket space travel, those 
scientists who believe with Einstein that time is 
a dimension are probably trying to find some man- 
ner of travel in time. If history and biography 
of past days contain so much that is fascinating, 
how much more absorbing would items of the fu- 
ture be? What our author dreams of for our 
earth a million years from now makes thrilling 
reading. 

THE BEES FROM BORNEO, by Will H. Gray. 
The work of the Apiarist is important, for the bee 
is one of the wonders of the world. The very 
limitations that control them are most interesting, 
for there are many variations among them and 
the Uueen bee is one of the miracles of the insect 
world. This story is somewhat reminiscent of 
“The Eggs from Lake Tanganyika,” which ap- 
peared in our magazine some time ago. This is 
even more instructive and absorbing. 

TANKS UNDER THE SEA, by Harl Vincent. 
Here is another Vincent story, done in his best 
manner. It might be worth while to think seri- 
ously about some of the theories propounded here 
in regard to such important items as atomic mo- 
tors. radium, the miracle element, and the many 
kinds of rays, for our author is not only a writer 
of note — he knows his science, too. 

THE DRUMS OF TAPAJOS, by Capt. S. P. 
Meek, U. S. A. (A Serial in three parts) Part III. 
There seems no end to the amazing developments 
to be found in this wonderful tropical hidden city, 
and there certainly is no let-up in the excitement 
and thrill contained in this concluding instalment. 

And other scientific fiction. 
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Amazingly Easy 
Way to Get Into 


ELECTRICITY 

Don’t spend your life waiting for $5 raises in a dull, 
hopeless job! Let me show you how to make up to 
$60, $70 and even $200 a week, in Electricity — NOT 
by CORREISPONDEN CE, but by an amazing way to 
teach that makes you a practical Expert inOOdays! 


Learn Without Books in 90 Days 

No BooksI No Lessons! Yoa learn by doing actual electrical 
work right here in the Coyne Shops. Yoa are trained on 
hoge rootora, generators, switchboards, transmitting sta- 
tions, power plants, aato and airplane engines, etc. Yoa 
don’t need advanced education or previous experience. 
Yoa qualify for real electrical work in 90 days I 

Earn While You Eearn 


Don’t worry about a job! You get FREE life-time Employ- 
ment Service. And don't let lack of money stop you. If 
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Only $OC While They Last 

{And They Won*t Last Long) 

Dedicated to the sacred memories of bygone days, 
when mixing drinks was an exact science and 
a man could drown his troubles at any corner. 



Tb« Authora 


/CONTAINS 200 authentic recipes 
which will make you smack 
your lips and long to live over again 
the days of your youdi. You will 
wish you could try them all immediately, just as 
the authors once did. If the good old days ever do 
come back, we recommend that you pause awhile 
after each and before the next. 

Precise Recipes 

are given explaining exactly how bartenders of old 
concocted practically every drink known to man- 
kind. Many forgotten gems of purest translucent 
color are here restored to the human race. Per- 
haps they may yet spread their sunshine on these 
dark days when the mixing of a good drink is al- 
most a lost art. And what drinks they are! I Here 
are just a few: 

Kiddie Kar Kocktail Hello, Montreal 

Manhattan Harvard Cocktail 

Tom Collins Careless Love 

Golden Fizz Widow’s Kiss 

Bacardi Rickey Horse’s Neck 

The “HOME BARTENDER’S 
GUIDE” also contains dozens of fa- 
mous old songs that you will want to 
get right up and sing loud and long — 

Buy It at Your News- 
dealer’s or Rush this 
^ Coupon AT ONCE! 



especially loud and long if you have tried a few 
of the recipes. Here you will find “Father, Dear 
Father, Gome Home with Me Now,” the original 
“Frankie and JcAnnie” song, and many others. 

And What Illustrationst 
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these rare portrayals of scenes from bygone days are the work 
of a genius. So X’tvidly will they stir your memories, they will 
bring tears to your eyes. They alone are worth a hundred times 
the modest price of this complete “HOME BARTENDER’S 
GUIDE.” 

Order your copy NOW — AND HIDE IT! 
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though its publication has been kept in strict- 
est secrecy, news has leaked out and already 
terrible crimes have been perpetrated to 
obtain advance copies. Never has a book 
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n'HJLR YOU CAN— AND HIDE IT! 
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Inefficiency in Engineering 

By T. O’Conor Sloane, Ph.D. 



T is not goinR too far to assert that anyone who 
loses the faculty of astonishment has to that extent 
impoverished his appreciation of this world of 
wonderful achievement. In the travels of Gulliver, 
which is replete with sarcasm and bitter reproach 
of mankind for their foolish actions, we are told 
of Gulliver tied to the ground by the Lilliputians, 
little miniature men only six inches high. When they were ready 
they freed him from his bonds so that he could move once more. 
Is there any condition of things recalling, in a metaphorical way 
perliaps, the gigantic creature held tied and motionless until the 
time comes to release him, when he starts at once into motion, 
and is ready to traverse terrestrial space at the rate of twenty or 
thirty miles an hour? This is the launching of a ship, a Gulliver 
or more in size, built and powered by Lilliputian man and re- 
leased from his bonds at the desired time. The person who can 
sec a twenty thousand ton ship go down the ways into the water 
without a thrill of surprise, is lacking in the faculty of appre- 
ciatiem of the wonder of it alt. 

Here man surpasses the Lilliputians of the story for he has 
constructed his own Gulliver ; Dean Swift’s little people could 
only tie him as he slept. It seems as if the little creatures who 
built the Eurapa were astonishing in what they did and the ship 
was a sort of miracle. And one could go down the line and 
catalogue a vast list of things to excite our astonishment, but, 
with far too many of us, they fail to do this thing. It is the 
faculty of astonishment, which after all is a form of apprecia- 
tion, that leads the great investigators of the world to their dis- 
coveries. But there is another side to the picture ; there is some- 
thing else to be astonished at, or rather many things. These 
things are the concrete evidences of the limitations of mankind, 
the inefficiency which marks all that he does in attaining such 
wonderful results in the fields of engineering and science. It 
shocks the engineering soul to think of the thousands of tons 
of coal it takes to get a great liner across the ocean. We stand 
. by the railroad track and see the iron horse go thundering past 
at sixty or seventy miles an hour and are thrilled at the sight. 
But back of it all is the sad fact that the very roar of the 
monster means waste, and expends power uselessly. It weighs 
hundreds of tons, it pulls hundreds of tons of cars, but how many 
tons of passengers are in the great train? Probably no more 
than fifty tons of humanity, and this fifty tons is the useful load, 
the rest is waste and the creator of waste. Again we are sur- 
prised at the inefficiency of man. 

We often sec in the newspapers notes about some broadcasting 
station applying for permission to use more power. But how 
much of that power will be utilized in the receivers? The 
ignition of the tubes takes some power, but very little, and this 
little does not come from the broadcasting station but from the 
lighting circuit or from batteries. The great station, wonderful 
in what it effects, is a monument of inefficiency, so little of its 


power is used directly by the listeners-in. What interests them 
is the sound wave, and this needs almost an infinitesimal amount 
of power for its production. It is not a question of how much 
power is expended on the ether, all that is used and which figures 
as efficiency is what the receiving sets get, and the efficiency of 
the sending plant is to be measured by the power represented by 
the ether waves received by the hearers. 

We cook on a gas or on an electric range. Unless we use as 
a partial palliation some form of fireless cooker, the heat ex- 
pended in boiling a kettle of water is appalling in its waste 
from the engineering aspect. The fireless cooker helps, but that 
is all ; it does not abolish waste by any means. 

The old time candle and lamp were wasteful of power to an 
extreme degree; the old time open gas flame was about as bad. 
The Welsbach mantle increased the economy, but not to any 
approach to efficiency; the modern tungsten wire lamp is three 
or 'four times as efficient, but there is still a vast room ahead 
for the improvement of artificial light, from the side of efficiency. 

The most efficient heat engine in principle is the internal com- 
bustion engine such as we have in our motor cars and aeroplanes 
and on the large scale on ocean liners. It is necessary for me- 
chanical reasons to keep the cylinders cooled by water or air 
circulating around them. This cooling of the cylinders is a di- 
rect blow at the efficiency of the machine. It is the creation of 
waste, to use a homely comparison it is like the cow upsetting 
the pail of milk she has just given. 

From the engineering aspect we use a shocking amount of coal 
to heat our houses. By using cheaper sizes of coal, buckwheat 
and one or two other sizes with a special feeding appliance we 
can save expense, but the efficiency is no better. 

A crude illustration of inefficiency may be taken from a road. 
It represents capital, and this involves interest on the investment. 
Unless the road is full of vehicles it is inefficient. But from 
some points of view this form of inefficiency is to be desired as 
a sort of luxury. The modern crowded road affords little 
pleasure to tliose using it. 

If we stopped to think about this feature of man's W'ork we 
would have good cause for astonishment, but not of an agreeable 
kind. Man does wonderful things, but the pity of it lies in the 
wasteful ways he has to employ to get his results. 

In war the inefficiency is appalling. Army officers may say 
tliat the object of fighting is to gain ground. But the gaining 
of ground is only done by killing men. A little pinch of strych- 
nine will kill a man instantaneously. But in war it takes tons 
of lead, iron, steel and explosive to do what the little bit of 
strychnine does so cheaply. War is not only the abjcctness of 
folly in its primary motives, it not only creates national debts 
and exorbitant taxation, but it is the most inefficient occupation 
tliat mankind indulges in. Inefficient in its methods it is stupid 
in its conception. 

Will man ever learn the efficiency of common sense? 
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The 


Eclipse Special 

By William Lemkin, Ph.D. 

Aiifhor of "Cold Light" and "Vitamine Z" 

^HE total eclipse is one of the greatest cosmic phenomena that ever greets 
J- the earth. Yet the time for observation is measured by seconds, so that the 
scientists, despite their vast amount of marvelous apparatus, their large staff and 
careful rehearsing can only make limited observations — so valuable are the sec- 
onds. The contributions to science in the matter of total eclipses of the sun are, 
therefore, very insufficient. But — and therein lies the tale — if some means could 
be found to arrange matters so that hours, instead of minutes, could he spent in 
studying this phenomenon, what superb results might he obtained! Perhaps the 
ingenious suggestions made by Dr. Lemktn will prove to he a source of inspira- 
tion to some enterprising young inventors, for the story is scientifically sound and 
makes absorbing reading, to say nothing of its value as entertainment. 


CHAPTER I 
The “Solunaray" 

J UST think of it!" I repeated with growing em- 
phasis. “Months of preparation, thousands of 
dolIar.s in cost, a journey half way around the 
world to some God- forsaken desert island in the 
Anti|X)des — and for what? For just a fleeting, 
three-minute observation !” 

Dr. Boyd leaned back in his comfortable easy chair 
and smiled knowingly through a cloud of tobacco smoke 
at the third member of our party. “It's no use, Flem- 
ing,” he chuckled. “I’m afraid we’ll never get any sci- 
entific sense into this hard-fiste<l, ultra-practical news- 
paper friend of ours,” pointing in my direction with his 
thumb, in semi-serious derisiveness. “You’re a chem- 
ist. Fleming, and I'm an astronomer — and we both 
reason along scientific lines — more or less. But our dear 
friend Waldron over here — why he looks at things from 
a severely practical and a strictly cash angle only.” 

“Oh, no,” I hastened to remonstrate, “I am just as 
scientific as the next fellow engaged in my sort of work 
— perhaps a trifle more so,” I added with a broad grin, 
“because of my long association with you two gentlemen 
of science,” and I Ixiwed with mock dignity. “But seri- 
ously,” I continued, “I’m mighty happy that my paper 
has sent me on this eclipse assignment. It isn’t often 
that a mere reporter gets an opjxjrtunity to cover such 
a phenomenal event as this. And that’s why I came 
over to see you. Dr. Boyd. I’m anxious to learn all about 
eclipses — and about the coming one in particular.” 

“I dare say, friend Boyd,” ventured Dr. Fleming as 
he puffed thoughtfully at his cigar, “that I myself could 


stand a little enlightenment on the subject of eclipses. 
It is highly unfortunate that my chemical work does not 
touch, except very remotely, this highly fascinating 
theme. I might admit that I am familiar, only in a very 
general way, with the kind of observations that are ordi- 
narily made during a total eclipse of the sun. For me, 
Boyd, this is indeed what our goo<l friend Waldron 
would term a “lucky break” — my happening to be here 
just when he comes around to seek information on such 
an important matter.” 

“It appears to me now,” smiled Dr. Boyd, “that I have 
tzvo laymen to instruct, and not one, as I had originally 
supposed.” He rose from his seat and retired to a mas- 
sive Ixwkcase built into the wall in the rear of his study. 
Presently he returned with a volume which he spread 
out l)efore us. 

"According to the information furnished to me by the 
Nautical Almanac Office of the U. S. Naval Observa- 
tory.” he began, “as well as my own observations and 
calculations, the sun, moon and earth will be in almost 
direct line on September 9th of this year — which means, 
just about three months from now. On that day there 
will l)e a total eclipse of the sun which will be invisible 
in the Western Hemisphere, but will be clearly seen in 
parts of Africa, and in the far East. Ap])earing at 
sunrise on the eastern coast of Africa, in the neighbor- 
hood of Madagascar, the shadow of the moon will sweep 
across the Indian Ocean in a northeastern direction, fol- 
lowing a slightly curved path, crossing Sumatra and the 
Malay Peninsula, traversing the Philippine Islands, and 
ending up at sunset at a point near mid-Pacific, just 
north of the Equator. This streak, which will be about 
100 miles wide, will be darkened for a few minutes as 
the moon blots out the light of the sun.” 
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Pushing boldly up from the 
shadowy horizon came a huge 
circular black mass which I 
knew was the obtruding moon, 
and surrounding it the famil- 
iar pearly gray halo of the 
majestic solar corona. 
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“And,” I added, "there will be about a dozen groups 
of scientists scattered along the road at various vantage 
points, equipped with an enormous load of astronomical 
and physical instruments, all waiting for that precious 
moment when they can snap their pictures and take their 
various observations of the eclipse.” 

“Yes,” chimed in Dr. Fleming, “I have always mar- 
veled at the elaborate preparations that are made by your 
astronomer colleagues to observe a total eclipse. Weeks 
before the time of the grand spectacle you transport tons 
of equipment to some isolated spot in the jungles of 
Africa, the icy steppes of Siberia, or on some coral reef 
perched in the desolate water wastes of the Pacific. 
And, as our very practical friend Waldron asks, for 
what? Merely for a momentary glimpse of the moon 
blotting out the sun. Of course, my dear Boyd. I realize 
that these fleeting observations are enormou.sly important 
— in fact I happen to know that, from a chemical stand- 
point, which is my standpoint, we have derived much 
valuable information about our sun. And yet. I cannot 
escape the belief that much depends on pure factors of 
chance.” 

“True enough,” rejoined Dr. Boyd thoughtfully. “It 
does seem to lie a wasteful and circuitous process — this 
method of eclipse observation. Many a time an eclipse 
expedition consisting of a hundred men is sent to some 
distant spot on the other side of the globe. For weeks 
they toil energetically erecting their complex aj)i>aratus. 
They drill and rehear.se to the very last detail. And 
then, at the moment of totality, a stray cloud obscures 
their line of vision, and all their efforts are for naught. 
But such are the unavoidable vagaries of our science. 
It is necessarily a slow, nibbling, halting process, beset 
with difficulties and obstacles, and each fact that is 
gleaned from our observations is derived after an ex- 
haustive series of steps.” 

"But Dr. Boyd,” I queried, “isn’t all this observing 
and reobserving but an endless thrashing of old straw? 
For years astronomers have been pointing their cameras 
and spectroscopes at solar eclipses, and yet for each com- 
ing eclipse they continue to make the same elaborate 
preparations to take the same pictures and make the 
same observations all over again.” 

“To the layman,” returned the astronomer simply, 
“this does seem to be an endless repetition, but you must 
remember that only by checking and rechecking the fig- 
ures from year to year can we arrive at the fundamental 
truths and conceptions that underlie the structure and 
movements of our heavenly neighbors. Accurate eclipse 
ob.-ervations were l)egun about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. We are now rounding out the twentieth 
century. In that stretch of less than 150 years the total 
period that has been available for the study of solar 
eclipses is just a trifle more than two hours. Is it any 
wonder, then that the progress in the field of eclipse 
knowledge has been so painfully slow?” 

“I just cannot understand it,” mused Dr. Fleming. 
“Here we are in an age of unprecedented scientific 
achievement — television — nullification of gravity — utili- 
zation of atomic energy — remarkable advances in avia- 
tion, chemistr}', medicine — and withal, we must still rely 
upon the antiquated methods of eclipse observations that 
were good enough for the scientists of almost a century 
ago. Isn’t that, my dear Boyd, a rather sad commentary 
on the progress in your branch of science ?” 

“Yes, good friends,” admitted the astronomer rue- 


fully, “it does look as though we have been at a stand- 
still. And yet. you must admit the almost insuperable 
nature of the obstacles that lie in our path. I dare say 
that if my colleagues were ])ermitted a clear, uninter- 
rupted and continuous view of a solar eclipse for a period 
of several hours, it would be possible to reveal scientific 
truths that would l)e nothing short of astounding. I 
venture to state that such a prolonged observation would 
result in the clearing up not only of puzzling phenomena 
in astronomy itself, but also of some rather profound 
mysteries that deal with chemistry, electromagnetism, the 
nature of gravity and the structure of the atom. But,” 
with a shrug and a laugh, “such a hypothetical observ.i- 
tion is, as you know, purely within the realms of fancy. 
You realize, gentlemen, with what fleeting suddenness a 
total eclipse comes and goes. A brief three minutes of 
solar extinction, and the eclipse has passed into history.” 

S ILENCE settled over our little group seated there in 
the astronomer’s study — a silence broken only by 
the nervous drumming of Dr. Fleming’s finger-tips on 
the arm of his chair. As far as my slender knowledge 
of astronomy was concerned I was ready to admit that 
eclipse observations would have to continue as they were 
in the past — painfully slow and halting. 

“What do you say to this, Boyd,” burst out the chem- 
ist suddenly, and he leaned eagerly toward his brother- 
scientist. “Assume that a flying machine could be con- 
structed to travel at such a speed that it would keep 
within the moon’s shadow throughout the entire period 
of the eclipse. Suppose that it were made large enough 
to bear all the various telcscoi^es, cameras and other as- 
sorted instruments ordinarily employed at such times. 
Would that then afford you the continuous and uninter- 
rupted viewing of the eclipse which you mention?” 

Dr. Boyd weighed the matter with measured thought- 
fulness while I sat speechless at the sheer audacity of 
the idea. 

“Theoretically,” drawled the astronomer deliberately, 
“you have there the conditions necessary for a minute 
and exhaustive study of a solar eclipse. But there are 
certain essential factors that you would have to include 
and certain problems to work out which I believe are 
well-nigh insurmountable. First there would Ijc the mat- 
ter of speed. Do you realize how fast this imaginary 
flyer would be compelled to travel in order to keep within 
the region of eclipse totality? Let me give you some 
figures.” Here Dr. Boyd drew a sketch on a sheet of 
paper, and made some hasty calculations. 

“When the moon passes between the earth and the sun 
the shadow of our satellite strikes the earth’s surface in 
the form of a circular dark spot and travels across it 
from west to east. The trail of this black spot across 
the earth is the path of total solar eclipse. Out in space, 
the shadow of the moon, or rather the apex of the 
shadow cone that is cast by the sphere, moves about 
2,100 miles an hour. But when it strikes the earth, on 
account of the turning of the earth on its axis in the 
same direction in which the shadow is moving, fra«»- 
west to east, the shadow has to overtake and pass a mov- 
ing point, and so its motion with respect to the observer 
is less than it is in free space. At the equator the ob- 
server is moving at the rate of 1040 miles an hour, but 
in 45° north latitude he is moving only at the r.ite of 
735 miles per hour. So at the equator the moon’s shadow 
will pass the observer at the rate of 2100 minus 1040 
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or 1060 miles an hour, while irr 45° north or south lati- 
tude it will pass at the rate of 2100 minus 735 or 1365 
miles per hour. In other words, my dear Fleming, your 
Eclipse Special, if you wish to call it that, must be able 
to do better than 1000 miles an hour to keep up with 
the moon’s shadow in its passage across the earth’s sur- 
face.” 

“A prodigious speed,” I ventured to remark, ‘‘but not 
impossible in the light of modern aviation achievements. 
By Jove,” I added gleefully, “what a trip that would 
make! Just like watching the famous Intercollegiate 
Regatta on the Hudson River in my college flays. Trav- 
eling on shore along the route of the race in the regatta 
special train, we used to keep accurate pace with the 
speeding shells, from start to finish. And how we used 
to pity the poor spectators who were fixed and station- 
ary on the banks along the river, for all they saw of the 
race was just a fleeting glimpse as the crews swept by. 
Now wouldn’t our Eclipse Special give us the same ad- 
vantage over the earth-bound observers? Darned if I 
wouldn’t give almost anything in the world for such a 
trip 1” 

“And then,” continued the astronomer, “there is the 
matter of the precise adjustment of your instruments. 
For accurate observations they require a rigid founda- 
tion and careful alignment with reference to the eclipsed 
sun. Furthermore, there is the enormous atmospheric 
friction to be contended with at such tremendous speeds 
and the heating effects of such friction. And beskles 
what of your propulsive power, and the accurate navi- 
gations necessary to keep your eclipse flyer in exact to- 
tality all the way across?” 

Dr. Fleming rose with a merry laugh, and strode to 
the window. “It seems, Boyd,” he grinned good-na- 
turedly, “that you haven’t much use for my ingenious 
little brain-child. Remember, I'm a chemist, not an 
aviator, navigator, nor astronomer. The idea just hap- 
pened to pop into my mind, and I gave it to you for all 
it was worth — and perhaps that worth is not even the 
proverbial thirty cents.” 

“Look here, gentlemen,” I interjected hastily, “does 
the scheme seem so impossible? It appears to me that, 
once the fundametital ideas of how to propel this craft, 
and how to stabilize it in flight are developed, all the 
other details can be worked out in time.” 

“Perhaps, Fleming,” smiled Dr. Boyd in mock-seri- 
ousness, as though it were an after thought, “in the mat- 
ter of propelling and guiding the ship you might be able 
to use that new and mysterious force which was discov- 
ered during the last solar eclipse — the queer ‘sun-moon’ 
lieam of energy that has been tentatively given the name 
of the sohinaray?” 

Dr. Fleming strode back from across the room with 
questioning eagerness written over his features. I leaned 
forward inquiringly toward Dr. Boyd. 

“What is this solumray?” asked the chemist. 

“Well,” began the other, “it’s a rather odd force or 
power that somehow escaped all detection until the total 
^lipse of last December. Professor Lautermann of the 
University of Hamburg expedition stationed on an island 
in the Pacific off the coast of Ecuador reported a jjeculiar 
shifting of his spectroscope at the moment of totality. 
Evidently it was drawn by some mysterious force to a 
new spot ttvo or three inches from its original fixed posi- 
tion, in the direction in which the moon’s shadow was 
traveling. The entire German eclipse party was tremen- 


dously upset by this uprccedented behavior, the more so 
because it resulted in the wasting of weeks of careful 
planning to obtain a true picture of the flash spectrum 
that has puzzled scientists for so many decades. In 
addition there were similar queer movements noted by 
the American Naval Observatory party stationed at the 
mouth of the Amazon River in Brazil, and the Johns 
Hopkins University expedition in the northeastern cor- 
ner of Peru. In the three ca.ses that were reported it is 
queer that only the spectroscopes of the parties were 
thrown out of adjustment. And stranger still, there was 
no such effect noted in the case of the other eclipse par- 
ties — and there were six of them stationed at points of 
vantage along the curved path of totality that swept 
across he central and northern portions of South Amer- 
ica. Not a single one of these observation groups re- 
ported any unusual effects. 

“Of the many theories which were promptly advanced 
to attempt an explanation for these remarkable occur- 
rences,” continued Dr. Boyd, “there is one which appears 
to be most plausible, namely, the solar-lunar force theory. 
According to this hypothesis, there must exist some 
powerful force or line of energy that passes through 
the centres of these two heavenly bodies, and in some 
unaccountable manner actuates objects in the path of 
this central force. Why this effect was never noted 
before, and why it manifested itself on only an isolated 
few of the almost limitless number of objects that nor- 
mally lie in the path of a total eclipse, no one has satis- 
factorily explained. Regarding it as a solar-lunar-ray, 
some enterprising investigator — I don’t know who he 
was — with a penchant for catchy word combinations 
and euphonious contractions, contrived the term solunaray 
— which, I dare say, is a very neat expression indeed, if 
it means anything to anybody. 

“And now, Fleming, if you can do something with 
that astonishing force that appears to have manifested 
itself here, you may have the solution to the problem of 
continuous eclipse observation in your flying laboratory.” 

Our chemist friend fell into a deep study. “The.se 
facts bear investigating,” he mused, half aloud. “I won’t 
be a bit surprised if there lies the solution of our prob- 
lem — the problem of our ‘Eclipse Special,’" 

CHAPTER II 
With die Aid of Chemistry 

D uring the next few days I was busily engaged 
in making preparations for my eclipse assign- 
ment. My pajier had made arrangements for 
me to become a member of the Sproul Observatory Ex- 
pedition and travel with them to far-off Singapore to 
observe the solar eclipse of September 9th. My duties 
were to furni.sh the journal with a day-to-day account 
of the intricate preparations being made by the group 
of scientists, the setting up of their complex apparatus, 
the elaborate details involveil in getting ready for the 
crucial moments. And then the accurate eye witness 
story of the approach of the eclipse, the instant of total- 
ity, the extraordinary phenomena associated with the 
blotting out of the sun from the heavens. All this I 
was to record faithfully and transmit to my paper, a run- 
ning, vivid, human interest story of the awe.some spec- 
tacle, its approach and its aftermath, written so that a 
layman could understand it. I felt proud to have been 
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picked for this choice assifpinicnt. Having been a close 
friend of Dr. Boyd for so many years and having been 
in regular contact with his astronomical researches, I 
regarded myself as in a peculiarly good position to do 
justice to the eclipse assignment. 

For two weeks following our discussion in the astron- 
omer’s study I had no opportunity of seeing my scientific 
friends. When I did manage to break away from the 
press of newspaper duties, I learned from Dr. Boyd that 
the chemist member of our trio was attacking the sub- 
ject of the solunaray with hammer and tongs. Dr. Flem- 
ing was evidently of the opinion that it was the manifes- 
tation of some chemical phenomenon — something by no 
means beyond the realm of possible solution. At any 
rate, he was having an interesting tussle with the prob- 
lem. I came to sec him at his laboratory one evening, 
several weeks after our initial conversation on the subject 
of solar eclipses. I found him busily engaged in his 
experiments, and I sensed a halo of mystery about them. 

“Sit down, Waldron,” was his prompt invitation, as 
he made a slight adjustment on the rheostat controlling 
a small electric furnace on his work-table. “Really, I 
should have gotten in touch with you earlier, but I knew 
that you were engrossed iti preparations for your verj' 
thrilling eclipse journey half way around the world. 
And, to tell the truth, 1 haven’t Iteen idle myself — and 
because of the same reason — namely, eclipses. Dr. Boyd 
got me to do some serious thinking on the matter of 
this solunaray. If there exists such a mysterious force, 
and it is able to actuate matter with which it comes in 
contact, then there must be some common factor involved 
in those three spectroscopes that refused to stay put 
during the last eclipse. I communicated with my friend 
I^rofessor Turner of the Astronomy Department down 
at Johns Hopkins, and he was kind enough to furnish 
me with the offending instrument. The Naval Observa- 
tory in Washington turned over their spectroscope' as 
well. Through the influence of my former colleague Dr. 
Stern of the Hamburg University faculty I succeeded 
in borrowing their instrument as well. It arrived the 
day before yesterday by special messenger from Ger- 
many. The first and easiest point to be noted was that 
all three pieces of apparatus were manufactured by the 
Kaldbornn Optical Works of Leipzig. I promptly com- 
municated with all the remaining universities and other 
agencies that had sent eclipse exj^editions to South Amer- 
ica last year. Not a single one of them had employed a 
Kaldbornn spectroscope. And that certainly narrows 
down the search, doesn’t it? 

“So far I haven’t as yet gone deeply enough into the 
construction of these instruments to form any definite 
idea. I have a numljer of interesting theories, and each 
will have to be checked up carefully. At present I am 
engaged in making a minute inspection, both chemical 
and microscopic, of each part of the respective instru- 
ments, the stands, adjusting screws, optical tubes, lenses, 
prisms, etc. I feel confident. Waldron, that somewhere 
in these harmless-looking devices there lies hidden the 
secret which will bring into actual being our hypotheti- 
cal Eclipse Flyer." 

Less than a week after my last visit to Fleming’s sci- 
entific workshop I received a telephone message from 
him. I noted a trace of subdued excitement in his voice 
as he asked me to drop in that evening. When I reached 
the chemist’s laboratory, rather later than I had antici- 
pated. owing to some urgent matter at the office, I found 


Dr. Boyd had arrived ahead of me. The astronomci 
was in deep conversation with Dr. Fleming. 

"Things are developing very nicely, Waldron,” was 
the experimenter’s cheery statement as I entered, “fat 
better than I had anticipated. I was just showing Boyq 
here some of my results, and,” with a sly laugh, “I’ve got 
him guessing. Now do you see these screws in mj 
hand,” holding forth six small, flat-headed machine 
screws of a dull silver ap|>earance. “Well I’ve traced 
the strange behavior down to these innocent-looking ob- 
jects. They belong to the adjusting device on the spec- 
troscope, that regulates the position of the glass prisms. 
There is something queer about their composition. I 
l)elieve I know what that something is, and I’ll be defi- 
nitely sure in the course of the next day or two, when 
the analyses I am now working on are completed.” 

“And,” broke in Dr. Boyd, “he refuses to tell a soul — 
even you and me — about the real nature of his discovery ! 
Not an inkling! — the tight-fisted old fogey — !” Our 
astronomer friend tried to look serious, but couldn’t 
suppress a chuckle. 

“Not even a shred of information?” I queried hope- 
fully as Dr. Fleming placed his precious screws careful- 
ly into a cotton-lined pill box, and snapped it shut. 

“Now, now, my good fellows,” he said soothingly, 
“until I am absolutely convinced that I am on the right 
track the matter had better remain a secret with me. 
And W'aldron, here are my plans. I’m making arrange- 
ments to join the Sproul eclipse exjjedition to Singapore, 
ne.xt month. Isn’t that the jjarty with whom youf paper 
has assigned you for eclipse observation? It is only at 
an actual solar eclipse that I can verify my theory, and 
I’m going along with your group as unofficial observer.” 

“And I,” chimed in Dr. Boyd, “intend to be there too. 
My original plans were to make my eclipse observations 
with the Naval Party that is to be stationed in Sumatra, 
but our chemist friend here has changed my mind for 
me. He informs me — and I perceive that he has famil- 
iarized himself pretty thoroughly with the coming 
eclipse — that the duration of totality will be the same 
in Singapore as in Sumatra, so that I’ll be losing noth- 
ing by the change of locale. And besides, I want to be 
near him when he lets his fire-works go bang. I don’t 
know what he’s driving at, but I’m certain the old war- 
rior will have something spectacular to show us.” 

“Now Waldron.” continued Dr. Fleming, unmindful 
of his scientific crony’s good-natured banter, “I need 
your assistance in getting my materials together, and 
making preparations for the trip to the Far East. Will 
you help me?” 

I joined in the project with high enthusiasm, even 
though I was at a complete loss as to the meaning of it 
all. The astute chemist was exceedingly close-mouthed 
about his experiments and his plans. The almost school- 
boy excitement with which he greeted me on my next 
visit was indicative of .some phenomenal stroke of good 
fortune in his experiments. I assisted him in getting 
his various chemical equipment packed together, as well 
as some queer material which was very far removed" frtJtn 
the subject of chemistry, or of astronomy either. But 
close friend though he was, I thought better than to pry 
into the mj’steries of his strange research. I was willing 
to wait and sec what the developments of the scientist’s 
theory were. In fact, I was almost ready to admit to 
myself that I looked forward with more anticipation to 
Dr. Fleming’s experiments and observations at the forth- 
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coming eclipse than to the actual spectacle itself. To tell 
the truth, I was beginning to get deeply interested in the 
project of an Eclipse Flyer, and I saw in my friend’s 
earnest experimenting and in his buoyant enthusiasm a 
speedy solution of the problems which stood in the way 
of its success. 

CHAPTER III 
Dr. Fleming’s Discovery 

T he Sproul Eclipse Expedition which included Dr. 
Fleming, Dr. Boyd and myself arrived at Singa- 
pore on July 28th. Our point of observation was 
chosen several miles north of the city, on a clear and 
unobstructed stretch of sandy beach. Astronomical cal- 
culations determined that this point would lie approxi- 
mately in the centre of the moon’s shadow band during 
the precious moments of total solar obscuration. Our 
party now had more than six weeks in which to make the 
necessary preparations. At first glance I was inclined 
to believe that time would lie heavily on our hands. 
But I soon realized that the work of getting the mass of 
apparatus ready was no ordinary task. For days a score 
of carpenters assisted by a generous supply of native 
help, toiled in the broiling, tropical sun erecting a huge 
tower with a box-like enclosure that sloped steeply from 
the top. This, Dr. Boyd explained to me, was to house 
the largest telescopic camera in existence, with a focal 
length of one hundred and forty feet. Shelters for the 
smaller cameras, spectroscopes, grating spectrographs, 
interferometers, and motion picture equipment had to be 
constructed. Several complete dark rooms for photo- 
graphic finishing had to be erected and equippetl. Be- 
sides, there were the human habitations to be put up, to 
house our party of more than forty. Include<l in the 
equipment of the party were two speed planes of the 
latest design for observation of the eclipse from aloft. 
How like our own pet idea. I contemplated, and I smiled 
to myself and thought of Dr. Fleming busily absorbed 
with his chemical manipulations. 

In a tiny shack away from the main group of •buildings 
the chemist worked cea.selessly at his task, stopping only 
once in a great while to drop a hint to Dr. Boyd and me 
that his work was progressing rapidly. We left him 
more or less to himself, and I think he was happiest 
when we bothered him least. I for one had plenty to 
do to fulfill my obligations to my reading public in far 
off America. There were so many things being done, so 
much complex apparatus to describe and explain, so 
many varied activities to record and analyze in non- 
technical language, that I found very little time to butt 
in on Dr. Fleming’s work. And as for Dr. Boyd, he 
plunged vigorously into the more complex scientific ac- 
tivities, volunteering to the heads of the party his keen 
knowledge of astronomy in general and solar eclipses 
in particular. 

Alx)ut a week before the eventful day, I observed my 
two ^ 'entist friends pacing and repacing a level stretch 
of ground lying to the east of our encampment. They 
were going over the ground measuring distances, lay- 
ing out lines and driving stakes. I thought at first that 
Dr. Fleming had now taken Dr. Boyd into his confidence. 
But no — the latter reassured me that evening that he 
was still in the dark. 

“All Fleming wanted me to do,” explained the astron- 


omer, "was to help him determine as accurately as pos- 
sible the exact path of totality. I made it clear to him, 
of course, that it is a physical impossibility to do so with 
our present methods of calculation. There are certain 
errors and irregularities existing in the movements of the 
moon, that make our most expert calailations merely 
approximations. As the moon’s shadow cone sweeps 
along the surface of the earth, it is impossible to deter- 
mine the position of its axis closer than fifty feet, one 
side or the other. I did the best I could, with my most 
minute calculations, to lay out on the ground the line 
that Fleming wanted. He appears to be a little dis- 
turbed because it is impossible to designate it any more 
closely. But he is still confident that he is close to the 
correct solution of his particular problem. And he still 
insists upon keeping his secret to himself.” 

The following day Dr. Fleming asked me to help him 
in what appeared to me a queer oi^eration. He had ar- 
range<l for the construction of twelve wooden frames, 
about ten feet square. Over each was stretched a sheet 
of silk, ruled off in a sort of checker-board or cross- 
word puzzle fashion. With the aid of a half dozen 
native workers, we set up these huge squares at inter- 
vals of fifty feet along the line that he and Dr. Boyd 
had previously laid out. The frames were placed parallel 
to each other and carefully adjusted so that, when one 
sighted across the tops, not a single one was out of 
accurate aligpiment. Immediately to the west of this 
queer column of squares, a wooden platform was con- 
structed, whose height reached almost to the line passing 
through the centres of the screens. The whole made a 
rather bizarre appearance — ^and yet no stranger perhaps 
than the rest of the queer towers, telescopes and other 
appliances that had been constructed for the observations 
of the eclipse. 

The morning of Septcml)er 9th dawned bright and 
cloudless, with all indications of perfect atmospheric 
conditions to favor our observation party. When I com- 
mented to Dr. Fleming that the gods of the weather were 
certainly smiling upon us, he chuckled, and observed that 
his partiadar experiment was totally independent of 
clouds, rain — even a typhoon. 

“If there is anything to my theory,” he remarked, 
“then I shall get results in any kind of weather.” 

I could see that, as the fateful hour drew closer, he 
e.xhibited unmistakable nervousness. After all, I 
reasoned, he had put in arduous months of labor, and 
now the successful outcome of his idea — whatever it 
might be — was hanging in the balance. 

According to Dr. Boyd’s figures, 10:49 A. M. would 
mark the time of “first contact,” that is, when the moon 
first begins to encroach on the sun’s face. From then 
until totality would be a period of somewhat more than 
an hour. At 11 :09 A. M., the total phase of the eclipse 
would begin, continuing until 11 :12 A. M. Those were 
the fateful three minutes and formed the most dramatic 
episode of the entire heavenly drama — that fleeting 
period of complete obscuration into which so much sci- 
entific observation was to be crowded. The “last con- 
tact” would occur at 12:31 A. M., when the rapidly re- 
ceding orb of the moon would uncover the last bit of 
eclipsed solar surface, and thus signalize the termination 
of the eclipse. 

The scientists’ camps were now bustling with the ner- 
vous activity that one would find associated with dis- 
turl)ed ant-heaps. Every man had been assigned to his 
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duties, every detail had been carefully rehearsed over 
and over again, so that there should be no chance of 
bungling during the crucial moments of totality. Each 
group at its resirective instrument was checking up on 
its final adjustments. 

A few minutes before the time set for “first contact,” 
Dr. Fleming emerged from his make-shift laboratory, 
carrj-ing a small parcel which he handled with extreme 
delicacy. I sprang forward to offer my assistance, but 
he needed none apparently. I followed him toward the 
platform facing his row of silk-covered frames. He 
undid the package, disclosing a shallow copi^r-colored 
dish that held within it a metallic sphere. It was about 
the size of a golf ball, and had the dull, silvery apjjcar- 
ance characteristic of a tarnished spoon. He clambered 
up the ladder to the platform, .and placed the dish with its 
queer metal ball on an iron tripod in the center. He 
sighted carefully toward the row of wooden frames 
stretching off for several hundred feet to the east. He 
moved his apparatus a fraction of an inch, sighted again, 
made another minute adjustment, another observation 
along the column of screens, and then descended to face 
me with a flushed and tense countenance. Dr. Boyd had 
torn himself away from his telescope to join me in 
watching the strange proceedings. The chemist smiled 
knowingly at us, but not a word yet about the meaning 
of it all. 

“First contact,” called the official announcer, one eye 
glued to his theodolite, and the other to the chronometer 
in his hand. We dashed back. Dr. Boyd to his tele- 
scope, I to my smoked glass observation screen, while Dr. 
Fleming hovered restlessly about his strange equipment. 
The rim of the moon could now be seen very plainly as 
it bit a thin cusp from the western edge of the sun. 
Slow'ly, as we watched through our various instruments, 
the bite deepened. More and more of the sun’s surface 
became effaced, as the moon’s bulk rushed across our 
line of vision. The minutes flew by, and .soon about half 
of the sun’s area was covered, the visible portion having 
become decidedly crescent shaped. And now the light 
had diminished to such an extent that the landscape be- 
gan to take on a strange aspect, as if viewed through yel- 
low glasses. About this time I observed that the birds 
were displaying a strange uneasiness, flying rapidly alx)Ut 
in evident alarm. Even some of the native watchers 
were beginning to show unmistakable signs of terror 
and panic. 

T he brighter planets now started to put in their 
apjiearance, with some of the first magnitude stars 
following shortly afterward. I observed a distinct drop 
in the temperature. The landscape w'as assuming a 
strange, unearthly aspect, with the shadows of all objects 
taking on fantastic edgings and distortions. Off to the 
west the sky appeared a peculiar deep-blue tint. The 
solar crescent was now narrowing to a mere line. I 
looked at my watch — only two minutes to go l)efore to- 
tality. Tense and rigid each man stood at his post ready 
at the official word from the time-keeper to plunge into 
the multitude of observations. Only the motion picture 
group was active, for they had started operation about 
ten minutes before the expected time of totality. The 
slight breeze which had sprung up just a brief moment 
ago now died down to an ominous calm. One minute to 
go. I tore my eyes away from the thin crescent of the 
sun, and shot a glance at Dr. Fleming. He was stand- 


ing like a marble statue at the foot of his platform, with 
his eyes riveted to the weird, metallic ball supported at 
the top. Then my eyes swung back to the almost eclipsed 
sun overhead. A sudden flash, and the remaining sliver 
of light about its eastern edge disappeared. The time- 
keeper’s word “Go!” heralded the moment of totality. 
There hung the inky silhouette of the moon, surrounded 
by the beautiful pearly glow of the solar corona — the 
infinite, awe-inspiring beauty of a total eclipse. 

At that instant a sudden shout from my left brought 
me back to earth again, and I wheeled swiftly. My 
chemist friend was dancing up and down and gesticulat- 
ing wildly. Forgetting my reportorial obligations to 
record the eclipse and the attending phenomena, I de- 
serted my post with the observation group and dashed 
over to where Dr. Fleming was acting like a schoolboy 
let out on a holiday. In the weird, almost supernatural 
twilight of the eclipse he cut a grotesque figure, darting 
from one screen to the next, waving his arms and whoop- 
ing with glee at each new discovery. I chased after him, 
wondering, bewildered, plying him with questions to 
which he paid no attention. From one to the other of 
his frames he ran, examining each one closely, totally 
oblivious of the magnificent spectacle that was being re- 
vealed overhead. 

To tell the truth, I was missing the whole show my- 
self, in my eager endeavor to ascertain the cause of the 
scientist’s enthusiasm. A sudden dazzling flash from 
above, and a terse “Third contact !” from the time-keeper 
announced the end of totality. I stopped in my tracks 
and gazed aloft as the lower limb of the sun was uncov- 
ered in a blazing flood of light. Larger and larger the 
crescent grew. The beautiful, tinted, silvery corona of 
which I had obtained only a fleeting glimpse was now 
gone. In turning my attention away from the spectacle 
during the two or three critical minutes of total obscura- 
tion, I had missed the grandest sight of all. But what 
did it matter, so long as Dr. Fleming had succeeded in 
his project ? For certain I was that he now had ini his 
possession the key to the mysterious solumray, and the 
solution to the problem of his Eclipse Flyer. 

Dr. Boyd himself had now abandoned his instruments 
as well, and had joined us at the silk-covered screens. 
From frame to frame we trooped, in the eerie shadowy 
light that still enshrouded the landscape, even though a 
distinct solar crescent was now visible, and growing 
wider each moment. At every screen we stopped and 
made a close observation of the fabric, although Dr. 
Boyd and I had no idea what had happened. All we 
saw was a small ragged tear in each frame, as if a stone 
had been thrown through it violently. In every case Dr. 
Fleming made a minute examination of the perforation, 
observing carefully the location of the tear with refer- 
ence to the checkerboard of vertical and horizontal lines, 
and entering his findings in a small notebook. When we 
got back to the raised platform I gave a start and rubbed 
my eyes. There was the tripod, with the shallow, cop- 
per-colored dish as I had seen them before. But the 
dish was empty ! — The dull, metallic ball wasr ^;wne 1 

“Tell me. Dr. Fleming,” I blurted out, almost impa- 
tiently, “what the meaning is of these strange occur- 
rences? What have you found out alxuit the solunarayF 
Does it really exist? Or is it just a myth?” 

I could see that Dr. Boyd no longer bore that puzzled 
demeanor that had been very evident when he dropped 
his eclipse instruments and ran to ascertain the outcome 
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of the chemist’s experiments. Evidently the true signifi- 
cance of the whole investigation had dawned upon his 
scientific mind and he was almost as feverishly excited as 
his chemist chum. I was the only one of the trio that 
was still in the dark about everything. 

“Our Eclipse Flyer is now practically a reality,” ex- 
claimed Dr. Fleming earnestly, and the astronomer 
smiled and nodded an eager approval. “Three cheers 
for the solumray!” he shouted with almost youthful 
exhilaration. “It solves the whole problem. And three 
cheers for Boyd ! — for wasn’t it he himself who sug- 
gested the possibilities that exist in the solunarayf" 
The chemist slapped his friend heartily on the back, as 
I stood by with doubt and hesitation. 

CHAPTER IV 
The Energy from Space 

1 ATE that afternoon, after the excitement and 
intense activity that had permeated the eclipse 
party during the strained moments of totality had 
subsided, I sat with my two scientific partners in Dr. 
Fleming’s laboratory, and he went into a detailed ex- 
planation of his work and the results he had that day 
attained. 

“My dear Waldron,” the chemist started, “we are 
going to view the next solar eclipse from aboard our 
Eclipse Special. That will be some time next summer, 
won’t it Boyd ?” he asked, turning to the astronomer. 
“June 21st, to be exact,” replied Dr. Boyd. 

“And,” continued the experimenter eagerly, “it will 
be just like watching the Intercollegiate boat races on 
the Hudson, while seated on your famous R^atta Spe- 
cial. Let me start at the very beginning. When you, 
Boyd, first broached the idea of a ray or line of force 
that intersected the sun and the moon, I was frankly 
skeptical as to the existence of any such thing. Yet, 
there were the observed facts in connection with the 
queer behavior of those three spectroscopes during the 
solar eclipse of last year. You both know that back home 
I began a minute study of these instruments, as well as 
collecting all the data I could find available, which would 
be likely to throw any light on the mystery. From the 
chiefs of the respective eclipse parties I obtained all the 
facts as to the direction in which the pieces of appara- 
tus were displaced, the precise magnitude of displace- 
ment, the exact time of the motion, and any other ob- 
served peculiarities that attended the phenomenon. You 
remember what I told you back in New York about my 
careful study of the three spectroscopes. I showed you 
the six adjusting screws which I believed embodied the 
solution of the extraordinary motion. A careful chem- 
ical analysis of a small portion from one of the screws 
revealed that, along with the copper and zinc that went 
to make up the brass of which it was comixjsed, there 
was also present an appreciable amount of the rare ele- 
ment zirconium. This, in itself of course, would not 
constitute a startling discovery, the substance being there 
probably by the purest of accidents. However, when I 
subjected small bits of the brass to ultra-microscopic 
examination, I was puzzled by the peculiar crystalline 
structure of the alloy, especially on the surface of the 
metal. Although I pride myself on jjossessing a fairly 
complete knowledge of crystallography and metallurgy, 
I admit tliat this arrangement of alloy crystals, which the 


high-powered magnification revealed, was totally unlike 
anything that I had ever seen before. A subsequent 
series of tests proved further that the crystalline con- 
figuration owed its existence to the minute quantity of 
zirconium present in the brass. Moreover, I discov- 
ered, after repeated experimenting, and a rather discon- 
certing number of failures, that this unusual alloy can- 
not be made except under the most exact conditions of 
temperature, pressure and concentration of the zir- 
conium. With considerable effort I succeeded in pre- 
paring a small amount of brass with a composition and 
a crystalline structure closely resembling those of the 
spectroscope screws. 

“But, gentlemen, what has all this to do with the 
sohtmrayf Well, from the very moment that I dis- 
covered the existence of the unusual alloy I suspected 
that there lay the solution to the motion of the instru- 
ments during the eclipse of last Decemter. As my ex- 
periments developed, I became almost positive that this 
copper-zinc-zirconium alloy with its unique crystalline 
make-up held the secret of the solunaray. Of course, I 
was unable to adduce positive proofs, or to verify my 
conclusions, liecause I required a total eclipse during 
which to test the theory. 

“And so, my friends, I packed up my effects, and 
journeyed here to Singapore with the ecnp.se expedition 
in order to observe the behavior of a sizeable quantity 
of my solunar metal during a total solar eclipse. You 
observed what happened this morning. The copper dish 
on my raised platform held a ball of this remarkable 
alloy. But. whereas the si>ectroscope screws revealed 
only the merest trace of the unusual crystalline structure 
in the fonn of a microscopically thin surface film, my 
sjTithetic solumr metal is uniform in composition all the 
way through. I reasoned that the extent of lateral mo- 
tion, if any, would be proportional to the amount of crys- 
talline compound present in a given weight of alloy. 
Since there was only the minutest quantity of it in the 
instrument screws as compared to the total mass of the 
spectroscopes, it is natural to presume that the effect 
of the sun-moon fgree was therefore correspondingly 
weak. But my synthetic metal, it was logical to suppose, 
should be one hundred per cent effective, because it con- 
tained no inert matter — nothing but live, reactive crys- 
tals. 

“You were both witnesses of this morning’s occur- 
rences. At the moment of totality, or to be exact, in the 
very centre of the three minute interval during which 
the sun was obscured by the moon, my metallic sphere 
was whisked from its resting place on the tripod, and 
sent hurtling through the series of silk screens which I 
had set up. I plotted the path of the flying missile by 
reference to the exact location of the hole in each frame. 
By continuing its slightly curved trajectory until it 
touched the ground, I located the spot where the alloy 
had entered the sand. It was a relatively easy matter for 
me to estimate its velocity, its angle of incidence as it 
struck the ground, and the probable resistance offered by 
the earth to its passage. Having these data, I was able 
to calculate the approximate resting point of the metallic 
sphere below the surface. This afternoon I started a 
couple of husky natives digging at a point about si.x 
hundred feet east of the last screen. Sure enough, at a 
depth of eight feet, they came upon my chunk of solunar 
metal, still hot from its terrific plunge through the earth. 

“There, my friends, we have all the corrolx)rati\-e evi- 
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dence which anyone would desire. The sun-moon force 
that has been so aptly termed the solunaray actually ex- 
ists. Through some mysterious inter-molecular or intra- 
atomic arrangement there is a tremendous arm of energy 
that intersects the centres of those two heavenly bodies 
and sweeps through space as they follow their respec- 
tive paths of motion. And strangest of all, this force 
seems to be able to actuate, in a powerful fashion, the 
crystalline alloy of copper, zinc and zirconium. Who 
knows what other portions of matter are able to respond 
to this force from stellar space? But we can be thankful 
to a fortunate accident that revealed its effect on the 
spectroscope screws. 

“The queerest thing about the ray is the direction in 
which its effect is exerted. In the case of gravity, cen- 
trifugal force, magnetism and electrical repulsion or at- 
traction, the direction in which the affected matter moves 
is along the axis of the body that is exerting the force, 
or upon which it is being exerted. But with our solumi- 
ray, the effect is at right angles to the line of the axis. 
It is as if a gigantic pole were sweeping through space, 
tending to drag the affected body with it. And this 
imaginary jwle must certainly be an exceedingly thin 
one, in comparison wdth the diameters of the sun and 
the moon. It seems that the propulsive activity is most 
intense along the line passing through the exact centres 
of mass of the two bodies in space, but tapers off 
markedly as you get away from this axial line. 1 sus- 
pect that at a distance of one hundred feet on either side 
of this imaginary thread the energy effect is practically 
zero. When I learned from you, Boyd, that it was im- 
possible to gauge the exact central line running through 
the shadowy band of totality which the moon traces on 
the earth’s surface, 1 was keenly disappointed. For a 
time I was afraid that my efforts would be in vain. It 
was certainly by the merest stroke of good fortune that 
the approximate position which we chose for the row of 
screens lay well within this narrow ribbon that is tra- 
versed by the solunaray. 

“And now, my dear colleagues in this great adventure, 
we are in possession of a powerful weapon for good. 
The idea which I offered so facetiously several months 
ago — the idea of a flying eclipse observatory— does not 
appear to be so terribly far-fetched. The solunaray will 
be our means of locomotion. Instead of waiting meekly 
until the moon’s shadow races across our path in order 
to obtain a fleeting record of the eclipse, we shall race 
along with it, and make all our observations at great 
leisure. Just think of it — an uninterrupted view of the 
grand spectacle of the heavens — a view lasting from 
sunrise to sunset!” 

CHAPTER V 

The Eclipse Special Takes Shape 

W HEN our party got back to New York about 
three weeks later, we started the real planning 
for our Eclipse Flyer. Even with my very ele- 
mentary knowledge of astronomy and aviation, I could 
])erceive a number of problems that had to be solved be- 
fore the flyer could become a reality. There was first of 
all size. The vessel must be large enough to house ade- 
quately all the bulky instruments and observation ma- 
chinery that is customarily employed by an eclipse party, 
as well as a large crew, both for the operation of the 


vehicle itself, and for the handling of the cameras and 
other devices. The flyer must be made perfectly vibra- 
tioulcss, so as to give firm support for the instruments. 
The slightest irregpilarity in motion, I realized, would 
make accurate observations and photographs impossible. 
There were the problems of how to get the flyer off the 
ground, how to proi)el it and navigate it in the path of 
totality until caught up by the solunaray, how to maintain 
or vary its distance above the earth’s surface, how to 
overcome the tremendous frictional heating effect pro- 
duced by the craft's swift flight through the atmosphere. 
1 was aware of the remarkable strides that had been made 
in the science and art of aviation during the last half 
century. And yet, some of these problems appeared to 
my layman mind as well nigh beyond solution. 

My two scientist friends refused to be stopped by 
such trifles, as they termed them. Dr. Boyd radiated 
the same contagious enthusiasm with which Dr. Fleming 
pitched into the task of evolving the Eclipse Flyer. 
Apparently, he looked at the chemist’s successful re- 
search on the solunar metal and the ray as the crux of 
the whole matter. This development having Ijeen worked 
out satisfactorily, nothing but a handful of minor details 
remained. 

While the chemist continued his experiments in work- 
ing out some of these details, the astronomer journeyed 
to W'ashington and placed the entire matter before the 
scientific authorities of the U. S. Naval Observatory. 
He had very little difficulty in enlisting their resources 
in the project. He made similar approaches to- a half- 
dozen of the larger astronomical observatories in the east- 
ern part of the country, with the result that he soon had 
a group of scientific organizations who pledged whole- 
hearted supiwrt to this novel idea of eclipse study. 

At first the intention had been that the Eclipse Spe- 
cial was to be strictly a scientific laboratory, to 1» 
equipped with the most motlern of instruments for the 
purpose of making accurate astronomic observations. 
However, when the news went abroad that so unique an 
air-vessel was l)eing planned, there aro.se a noisy clamor 
from many private citizens for passenger privileges. 
These requests came from some of the wealthiest men 
of the country, who offered to pay handsomely in return 
for their passage aboard the flyer during the next eclipse. 
So strongly had the idea of this unique trip stirred the 
popular fancy, that these moneyed individuals were ready 
to contribute fabulous sums for the thrill of such a 
journey. Dr. Boyd immediately perceived the advan- 
tage of selling a limited number of such passages. .M- 
though the various scientific Iwdies that had subscrilicd 
to the project contributed substantially toward the ex- 
pense of building and outfitting the flying observatory, 
this additional financial support would enable the con- 
struction and equipping of the vessel to lack nothing 
which money could buy. 

While my two friends plunged into the scientific as- 
pects of our projected Eclipse Special, I did my modest 
bit by giving the scheme as much publicity as possible 
through the medium of mj' newspaper, and THe SSsoci- 
ated members of its news service. It was natural that I 
was to be the press representative on the coming eclipse 
journey. 

At this stage of the project, I suffered a rather dis- 
concerting hitch as far as my own personal plans were 
concerned. My chief suddenly called upon me to cover 
the International Conference for Naval Disarmament 
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in Paris. As far as I had heard, these arms conferences 
had been meeting regularly every few years, for almost 
a century, had accomplished practically nothing, and were 
continuing to meet with clock-like regularity. I tried to 
wriggle out of the assignment, on the plea that the plans 
for the Eclipse Flyer were lieginning to show some in- 
teresting developments and that my place was right here 
to keep the public informed alx)ut the progress of the 
work. But I was merely wasting my breath. 

“The eclipse doesn’t come off until next June, Wal- 
dron,’’ insisted the editor. “The naval parley is sched- 
uled to go on in three days and will last only about two 
weeks. Wlien you get back you’ll have plenty of time 
at your disposal to catch up on the description of the 
Eclipse Flyer and how the construction is getting along.’’ 

So I packed up in a hurry, grumbling nevertheless, 
and caught the noon air liner for Paris. Although I 
had l»en traveling by air to a considerable extent, in 
fact almost exclusively during the cour.se of my work, 
somehow the mechanical aspects of flying had never in- 
tere.sted me much. I had merely taken all the various 
contrivances more or less for granted, and had never 
shown any more than a casual concern in the physiail 
make-up of the plane. Now I found myself examining 
with keen interest every part of the operating mecha- 
nism which happened to be easily accessible to the pas- 
sengers. Somehow, the advent of the Eclipse Special, 
although it was still in the nebulous form .several steps 
before the blue print stage, served to quicken my desire 
to learn a little more about the oi^eration of a modern 
trans-Atlantic air liner. I roamed aljout the huge ship, 
e.xaniining the structure of its framework and the layout 
of its various compartments. I peeked into the control 
room ancl was liewildered by the maze of wheels and 
levers whose manipulation regulated the vessel’s every 
movement. 

I even succeeded in getting one of the petty officers 
to allow me a look into the rocket room, and the fuel 
compartments. He explained to me that the propulsive 
force of the explosions in the combustion chambers were 
sufficient to drive the ship at a speed in excess of three 
hundred miles an hour. I laughed to myself at such a 
crawling pace, in comparison with the prodigious ve- 
locity of the Eclipse Special under the influence of the 
almost magical solunaray. I was permitted a glance at 
the electro-stabilizers, which maintained the liner on 
an even keel under all sorts of atmospheric conditions. 
Of particular interest to me were the gravity-nullifying 
shields located in special comixirtments fore and aft. 
I understood the principle of these least of all ; even the 
officer whom I persuaded to show me these marvels of 
modern scientific achievement, could not himself give 
me an adequate idea as to what made them work. 

I was in Paris in a little over \en hours from the time 
we started from New York. The conference of repre- 
sentatives from the principal naval powers of the world, 
as usual, got off to a belated and dragging start, and con- 
tinued in the same fashion for two months instead of 
theliriginal twq^ weeks. What with proposals and coun- 
terproposals, argument and discussion, quibbling and 
bickering, the parley wore on monotonously, while I 
fumed inwardly at tlie absurd combination of circum- 
stances which kept me several thousand miles away from 
the spot where I most wanted to l>e — Santa Monica, Cal- 
ifornia. For Dr. Fleming radiographed me shortly after 
my arrival in Paris that all the preliminary planning for 


the Eclipse Special was now complete, and construction 
had already commenced at a plane building plant which 
had been chartered near Los Angeles. The actual con- 
struction, he asserted, would take about a month, and he 
urged me, on the termination of the arms conference, to 
come directly to the west coast. 

Needless to say, the last word of the last speech of 
the last delegate had hardly ceased echoing through the 
meeting chamber when I was safely aboard the Paris- 
New York flyer, soaring westward beneath a midnight 
moon. While skimming above the waters of the Atlantic 
I prepared my last bit of copy covering the parley, and 
dispatched it to my editor via the air liner’s radio. So 
that, when we dropped smoothly to the surface of the 
bay at the Battery just before noon of the following 
day, I had merely to dash to the office, exchange barely 
a dozen words with jny chief, and dash out again to the 
trans-continental plane landing-stage immediately adja- 
cent to the one which I had just left. My radio to Dr. 
Fleming flew swiftly ahead of me, informing him that 
I would be in Los Angeles before dinner that evening. 

CHAPTER VI 
A Flying Observatory 

“y^APTAIN RENSHAW, late of Naval Air 
I Squadron A, now chief pilot and operating 
officer of the Eclipse Special.” I gripped the 
hand of the stalwart young man whom Dr. F'lcming had 
just introduced. 

“I’m glad, Waldron, that you got here at this parti- 
cular moment,’’ added my chemist friend, “because we 
are just making up the party to go through the flyer 
on her last inspection before her trial trip. And you can 
rest assured,” he continued, “that the past few weeks 
have lieen mighty busy ones for all of us here. I really 
don’t know how it was done in such a record time, but 
the whole tremendous task of constructing our vessel 
has been completed. Only a few minor details remain.” 

Dr. Boyd entered just then, accompanied by a small 
group of men. The astronomer welcomed me heartily. 
I was introduced to the various technical and scientific 
representatives in the gathering — aviation authorities, 
government oflfidals, radio experts, and scientists from 
the various observatorie.s who were cooperating in this 
project. Our party left the administration office and 
were presently admitted to the special hangar housing 
the Eclipse F'lyer. 

Although I prided myself in the thought that I had 
had a hand, even if it w’as a small one, in the original 
plans of the vessel, I really did not know what to ex- 
pect in the shape of a completed job. In a general way 
I was prepared to see a ship constructed along the lines 
of ordinary aircraft, and when I first cast eyes upon 
her I received a distinct shock at her radical departure 
from the conventional types. The party was conducted 
by means of an elevator to a tiny balcony that circled 
the hangar at a dizzy height from the floor. Our initial 
look was to be in the nature of a birds-eye-view. Look- 
ing down from our elevated perch, I perceived a huge 
flat form resting on the floor IkIow, a craft which was 
neither plane nor dirigible. It was roughly triangular 
in shape, alwiit 300 feet long by 100 feet at its widest 
point near the stern. From where I stood, I judged its 
height from the floor to be about 40 feet. At about the 
centre of the vessel’s flat back there swelled out a con- 
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spicuous dotne-Iike structure, perhaps 40 feet in cir- 
cumference, and about 10 or 15 feet at its highest point. 
This bulging, hemispherical prominence was smooth, 
lustrous, and transparent in contrast with the dull 
opaque surface of the rest of the craft. If you can 
imagine a stone arrow-head, such as was used by Ameri- 
can Indians, flattened down considerably except for that 
cirailar, glass-like bulge and then enlarged to tremen- 
dous proportions, you will obtain some notion as to the 
general appearance of the flyer. It certainly resembled 
nothing that I had ever seen in the line of aircraft. 

Our party descended to the main floor of the hangar 
and approached the flyer. We entered through a door 
that slid open in the side of the vessel near the blunt 
nose, passed through a long, well lighted passageway, 
through another doorway, and into an enclosure which 
w'as evidently the control room. I could see a number 
of familiar aerial navigation instruments, as well as a 
goodly collection of devices which I had never seen be- 
fore in the control chamber of a flying liner. A series of 
transparent panels was strung along the semicircular 
front wall, affording an unobscured view over the nose 
of the vessel in the direction of flight, as well as through 
an arc of 180°. A large portion of the floor up near the 
front of the chamber was made of that same glassy 
material as the transparent panes set in the wall. Evi- 
dently, these were for observation of the ground. Similar 
panels formed a good portion of the roof above our 
heads, and enabled one to obtain a clear view upward. 
We next entered the radio room, lying just behind, and 
then through another long corridor that seemed to run 
in the direction of the stern. Passing through an arched 
entrance, the party emerged into what I could now per- 
ceive was the huge glassy hemisphere that I had ob- 
served from aloft. 

"This is our eclipse observatory,’’ explained Dr. Boyd, 
“ — equipped for the most elaborate study of a solar 
eclipse that has ever been attemptecl.” And he pro- 
ceeded to point out one by one a host of astronomic 
and other scientific instruments. Most of them I was 
already familiar with, because I had seen them set up 
and operated them during our Singapore expedition. 
Several were brand-new to me, and I dare say to a few 
other members of our inspection party. 

"There is one certain instrument,’’ I remarked to Dr. 
Boyd, “which I miss. Somehow, I had the impression 
that no eclipse obsen-ation is complete without the mas- 
sive photographic telescope. I recall that at our eclipse 
station in Asia several months ago we had to erect a 
tower about 75 feet in height. And that’s one of the 
points that has puzzled me most — how you were going 
to incorporate such an enormous instrument in the equip- 
ment of the flyer.” 

“That’s been taken care of very nicely,” returned 
the astronomer reassuringly. He pointed out a long 
fube-like structure that ran along the side of the chamber, 
piercing the wall and evidently extending an indeter- 
minate distance through the interior of the ship. “This 
is the telescopic camera, even larger than the one we 
used during the last eclipse. It has a focal length of over 
150 feet, a specially ground lens of 13 inches aperture, 
and is capable of forming an image of the sun 16 inches 
in diameter. You can readily sec that such a huge tube 
pointed aloft would be an exceedingly unwieldy affair, 
especially since its angle of inclination would need 
constant changing as the eclipsed sun altered its posi- 
tion in the heavens. To get around the difficulty, I had 


the camera constructed in this fixed position, and de- 
signed this special reflecting coelostat which transmits 
the image of the sun into the aperture. As the sun’s 
position changes, the angle of the mirror may be altered, 
so as to throw the reflection properly at all times. This 
device here is an automatic rotational mechanism that 
is so constructed as to respond to any variation in the 
speed of the flyer, and maintain a uniformly centered 
im.Tge of the sun on the plate of the camera.’’ 

1 turned my attention to the enormous transparent 
dome that surmounted the observatory. It extended in 
one uninterrupted sweep from the floor of the chamber, 
taking in the circular wall, and reaching up to the top- 
most point. On closer observation I discovered that, 
instead of being a single unit, the dome was made up of 
innumerable sections, divided by thin partitions that 
reminded me most strongly of the meridians of longi- 
tude that radiated from the Noth Pole of a classroom 
globe. These thin lines were so nearly invisible, however, 
that one could obtain an unobstructed view through 
the transparent medium straight up. and to all sides. 
Presently I noticed that portions of the floor were made 
of the same glass-like material, so as to afford a view 
downward as well, just as in the case of the control 
room up in the nose of the vessel. 

On questioning Dr. Fleming about the nature of the 
substance, he informed me that it was not glass but 
“silico-resin” — a synthetic resinous compound made 
from a formula which he had himself developed. He ex- 
plained that “silico-resin” was practically 100 per cent 
transparent, nearly as tough as steel and could with- 
stand tremendous pressure. In addition, he explained, 
this remarkable material was an almost perfect insulator 
of heat, and was unaffected by the highest temperatures 
obtainable — even by the terrific heat of the electric 
furnace. 

“The last two properties are perhaps the most de- 
sirable of all,” he added significantly. “You understand. 
Waldron, that our Eclipse Special will attain a phenom- 
enal velocity — at times well over 1000 miles an hour. 
During some portions of the trip we shall travel close 
to the earth’s surface, through the denser strata of our 
atmosphere. The great friction will generate an enor- 
mous amount of heat, but the silico-resin will turn back 
this heat just as a duck’s back sheds water. There will 
therefore be no danger of fire, or of excessively un- 
comfortable temperatures here. I have incorporated the 
same heat-resisting compound in a slightly different 
form in coating the outer walls of the entire ship so that 
we have no fear whatever from the heat evolved as a 
result of atmospheric friction. 

“You have no doubt already observed that the interior 
of the flyer, comprising the various chambers which we 
have visited as well as others in different parts of the 
vessel, are hermetically sealed from the exterior. We 
supply our own atmosphere, artificially simulating the 
outer air in composition and pressure. Remember that, 
in traveling through the upper strata of the earth’s at- 
mospheric envelope, we will find ourselves in a region 
where there is not enough oxygen to suf^rf life.” 

My paramount interest lay in the precise manner in 
which my scientific friends had embodied the solutiaray 
principle in the flyer. After all, this had been the out- 
standing factor in the whole scheme. I recalled the idle 
suggestion of Dr. Boyd, which had precipitated the 
problem of the Eclipse Special during our original con- 
versation months ago. I remembered the ingenious 
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work of Dr. Fleming, which had culminated in his 
spectacular demonstration of the tremendous sun-moon 
force on that Far East beach. 

“What of the vessel’s propulsive pwwer — ^j'our solumr 
metal ?’’ I inquired of Dr. Fleming. 

For reply, he opened a door in the rear of the ob- 
servatory, and peered into the semi-darkness of a small 
cliamber. Part of the vessel’s framework was revealed — 
a number of metallic beams or girders that criss-crossed 
through the narrow enclosure. In the centre of this 
maze of structural work was built a large box-like re- 
ceptacle which appeared to be securely fastened to the 
ship’s frame. 

“That container,” explained the chemist, pointing, 
“holds a mass of solunar metal weighing over 300 
pounds. It is rigidly riveted to the duralumin skeleton 
of the flyer. In fact, the ship’s entire structural make- 
up radiates from and focuses upon the point. The pro- 
pulsive effect of the solunaray, when we enter its zone 
of activity, will sweep this mass of respondent alloy 
along, and of course carry with it the entire bulk of 
the flyer.” 

The party next descended a narrow stairway from the 
observatory and passed through another long passage- 
way to the extreme rear of the vessel. Here we came 
upon a vastly complicated group of mechanisms de- 
signed to augnrent the work of the solunaray and its 
active alloy in the task of propelling the flyer. 

“This installation of high frequency generators,” con- 
tinued Dr. Fleming, “energizes the three gravity-nulli- 
fying units located in the comers of the ship, and in- 
corporated in her framework, as is the mass of solunar 
metal. We must thank our aviation experts for the suc- 
cessful development of this highly important adjunct 
to modern flying. You see, Waldron, by nullifying the 
earth’s gravitational pull on these three units, the vessel 
can rise to any desired height before being caught up by 
the solunaray and carried along the path of total eclipse. 
No part of the ship except these units is affected, so 
that the passengers and crew feel no diminution in their 
weight, and none of tlie discomforts associated with the 
earlier gravity-screen methods. Another improvement 
in the gravity manipulation is a special adjusting de- 
vice tliat enables us to maintain a constant elevation 
above the service of the water or land over which we 
are traveling. For e.xample, suppose that our course is 
set at an altitude of 60,000 feet. Should the effect of 
the gravity nullification carry us even 20 feet above 
this level, an automatic relay cuts off the energizing cur- 
rent momentarily restoring the gravitational pull. This 
brings us down about 40 feet, at which point the high 
tension current restores the nullifying effect to the 
three units, and we shoot up again. In actual operation 
the relay effect is so rapid, and the response of the 
units so nearly instantaneous, that the total result is 
tlie maintaining of an even course, varying by no more 
than a few feet above or below the set elevation.” 

We were next shown one of the massive rocket tubes 
that protruded from the chamber through the rear wall 
Of the flyer into space. Dr. Fleming announced that 
there were 24 such exhaust tubes lined up along the en- 
tire length of the stem, and spaced a^ut four feet 
apart. 

“Of course you will understand,” said Dr. Fleming 
to me, “that we shall have to depend to a very con- 
siderable extent upon this au.xiliary' mode of locomo- 
tion during various portions of our flight. This power- 


ful battery of rockets will enable us to swing into the 
path of the solunaray at the start of our journey, and 
also out of its zone of propulsion at the end. Then, in 
addition, we are planning to make short side trips from 
the path of total eclipse during tlie course of our flight, 
in order to conduct certain particular observations. For 
fuel we use the newly perfected chloramine oxone 
liquid. This rocket installation, the largest and most 
powerful ever constmeted, will enable us to attain a 
speed of over 1500 miles an hour, which will be more 
than sufficient for our needs.” 

The inspection tour included a visit to the living, 
dining and sleeping quarters of the crew, scientists and 
personnel of the craft, as well as the group of laymen 
passengers whose substantial contributions had gone a 
long way toward defraying the cost of the flyer. At 
the conclusion of our rounds, every member of the party 
was prepared to vote the Eclipse Special the most phe- 
nomenal and remarkable vessel ever constmeted to navi- 
gate the air. 

CHAPTER VII 

From Alaska to Sweden 

T hat evening, back in Dr. Boyd’s temporary 
workshop, which he had set up in the administra- 
tion building of the air-field during the construc- 
tion of the Eclipse Special, the astronomer and Dr. 
Fleming went into greater detail for my benefit. Dr. 
Boyd amplified his plans for the observation of the com- 
ing eclipse, giving all indications that he had mapped out 
the trip of the flyer to the very minutest detail. 

“We are indeed fortunate,” he began, “in the location 
and the extent of the solar eclipse of next June 21st. 
In all its aspects, it couldn’t have been arranged more 
ideally for our purposes. My calculations show that the 
moon’s shadow will first strike the earth at sunrise in the 
vicinity of the Alaskan Peninsula. The path of dark- 
ness will sweep in a southeasterly direction across the 
Pacific Ocean and touch land again near Portland, Ore- 
gon. Racing across the country, the band of total eclipse 
will curve slowly, passing just north of Denver. When 
it reaches the Mississippi River near St. Louis, it will 
be moving nearly due east. The shadow path will now 
speed toward the Atlantic coast, bearing gradually north- 
eastward and across almost directly over New York. 
Over the ocean it will maintain its direction with only 
a slight curvature. The band of darkness is scheduled 
to strike the southern tip of England late in the day, 
cross the North Sea, and touch the European mainland 
in Sweden. At this point, the moon’s shadow cone will 
sweep off the surface of the earth at an acute angle, and 
the eclipsed sun will set, to mark the end of the grand 
spectacle of the heavens. 

“I consider ourselves particularly fortunate in this 
eclipse because it will traverse some of the most thickly 
populated sections of the world. It will enable us to 
lay out our path of flight with the utmost accuracy, 
because a goodly portion of the shadow path will be 
across the United States. It is indeed rare, in the annals 
of solar eclipses for the band of darkness to traverse a 
country with such mathematical precision. Most solar 
eclipses are, from the point of view of astronomers, 
wasted, becau.se they spread themselves over vast 
stretches of ocean, across barren Arctic country, or 
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through trackless inland jungles. During a century of 
solar eclipses, only one has ever approached the coming 
eclipse in the matter of passing over well-populated ter- 
ritory. That was the one of June 24, 1925. Beginning 
at sunrise near Duluth, Michigan, the shadow path ex- 
tended from the Great Lake region, across the state of 
New York, over New York City, across a portion of the 
New England states, and out to sea, where it was lost 
at sunset near the British Isles. But our eclipse of next 
June, sweeping the country as it will from coast to ‘coast 
during that period of its passage when the sun is high- 
est in the heavens, and affording us an unparalleled op- 
portunity for accurate observations — that is what I 
would call almost a ‘made-to-order’ eclipse.” 

I questioned the astronomer further concerning the 
“side trips” from the eclipse path which he had men- 
tioned that jmorning in the hangar. 

“During most of the trip, of course, we exp>ect to keep 
the nose of the flyer pointed accurately down the path of 
totality. In fact, there will be no need for any steering, 
because, once we have propelled ourselves into the sweep 
of the solumray, we shall be carried along automatically. 
The only adjustments necessary will be such as are re- 
quired in altering our altitude, for making various obser- 
vations at definite levels above the earth’s surface. How- 
ever, during that portion of the flight when the sun is 
highest in the heavens, it will be desirable to get ahead of 
the moon’s shadow or drop behind it, for perhaps an 
hour or so, in order to obtain certain data which have 
been lacking in previous eclipse observations. The 
scheme will be, at the desired moment, to employ the full 
force of our twenty-four rocket exhausts and sjjeed 
ahead and (beyond the one of the solwiaray. Then, by 
making a wide swing, we intend to return to the path 
and gradually steal up on the eclipse, so to speak, until 
we reenter the propulsive sphere of the sun-moon force. 

"The chief difficulty which we encountered here was 
the problem of how to get back again to the exact centre 
of the moon’s shadow cone. Of course, during the first 
part of the flight, the solunaray merely carries us along. 
But. if you recall Dr. Fleming’s observations at Singa- 
pore, the shaft of solunar energy is an exceedingly nar- 
row one. Having left it, our task would be to manceuver 
our ship so as to get the mass of solunar alloy which is 
incorporated in her structure directly into that narrow 
focus of energy. No antount of steering or navigation 
would do it, because there would be nothing by which to 
steer or navigate. However, I believe we have solved the 
problem by what I consider a rather ingenious device. 
Our side trip observations will Ix: made during that part 
of the flight j^tween St. Louis and New York. At that 
time the eclipsed sun will be practically at high noon. I 
have mapped out as accurately as my calculations permit 
the line of totality covering this territory. Over that thin 
line the shaft of the solumray will sweep, and it is to this 
line that we will have to navigate in getting back to our 
path after the side excursions. The scientific authorities 
of the National Government have very generously co- 
operated with us so as to enable the erection of a string 
of powerful stationary beacons along the line which I 
laid out across this portion of the country. At intervals of 
ten miles these signal lights have been set up, and they 
stretch in a smooth curve from the Mississippi to the 
Atlantic. Visible from an altitude of ten miles, this lumi- 
nous string will serve as a guide line to enable us to re- 
turn to our path with a minimum expenditure of fuel.” 

is- 


The following day the Eclipse Special was wheeled out 
of her hangar and made ready to be taken aloft for her 
first trial spin. Captain Renshaw was at the controls of 
the huge craft, while my two scientific friends hovered 
close by to check up on the gravitational and propulsive 
mechanism. In addition, a picked few, including myself, 
were on board as mere observers. At a touch from the 
pilot’s hand, a powerful current was shot into the three 
anti-gravity units located in the far-flung corners of the 
triangular vessel. Instantly she rose perpendicularly with 
the swiftness and smoothness of a high-sjjeed skyscraper 
elevator. After the first internal sensation of sinking 
there was no unpleasant effect, owing to the uniform 
velocity maintained in the ascent. I peered through one 
of the silico-resin floor panels to observe the air field and 
all its adjoining structures receding rapidly from us. 

After what seemed like three or four minutes a sudden 
upward surge within me brought my attention back to 
Captain Renshaw, who had just applied the control that 
brought us to a halt in mid-air. I glanced at the altimeter 
to note that our altitude was 22,000 feet. There was not 
a trace of unsteadiness about the flyer. Apparently we 
were as rigid and fixed as though resting on the ground. 

I recalled Dr. Fleming’s explanation of the automatic 
relay controlling the gravity-nullifying devices. This 
certainly was a demonstration of as nicely adjusted a 
mechanism as was ever perfected by human skill and in- 
genuity. Glancing again through the transparent floor 
panel, I perceived broken clusters of white clouds, 
through whose numerous interstices was visible the blue 
Pacific, miles below. 

The explosive exhausts were now put into operation, 
the two outer tubes first. The flyer moved forward 
slowly, picking up speed as the remaining rocket cham- 
bers, in j)airs, sprang into hissing activity. A look at the 
earth sp)eed indicator almost took my breath away. The 
needle swept slowly across the face of the dial — 300 — 
SOO — 800 miles an hour ! And not a tremor, not a trace 
of vibration, or any other tangible manifestation of such 
enormous velocities! 

By careful manipulation of the rocket units, increasing 
the force of some and curtailing that of others, Captain 
Renshaw manceuvered the pwnderous craft to right or 
left, as easily and as gracefully as though she were a one- 
man glider of the early days in aviation. The Eclipse 
Special was put through all her paces, climbing both ver- 
tically and in a sweeping curve, accelerating from a 
standstill to breathless spteeds of over 1,000 miles an 
hour, twisting and spiraling like some monstrous bird 
from a distant world. In all her cavorting, the leviathan 
of the air demonstrated an uncanny agility and response 
to her controls which were truly remarkable. When 
Captain Renshaw brought her gracefully to earth, after 
over an hour of aerial gymnastics, there was no doubt in 
anyone’s mind about the airworthiness of the vessel. 
Jubilant beyond words were Dr. Fleming and Dr. Boyd. 
Handshaking and congratulatory phrases passed about 
freely as the pilot, the ship’s mechanical crew, the two 
scientists, and the official government and aviatioirob*-~ 
servers emerged from the control room entrance. Every- 
one was confident that the Eclipse Special was the last 
word in aircraft and a “sure bet” as a flying eclipse ob- 
servatorj’. 

More trial flights were made in the course of the next 
week — flights that put to severest test all the multitudi- 
nous equipment of the mammoth craft. In addition to 
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various portions of the driving and elevating mechanism, 
as well as the heating and ventilating devices of the craft, 
each piece of photographic and astronomic apparatus was 
tried out under conditions closely simulating those which 
were likely to be encountered on the actual eclipse jour- 
ney. It was only after an exhaustive series of tests that 
its designers and builders were confident that it was 
ready for the crucial day. 

CHAPTER VIII 

“On Your Mark! — Get Set!—** 

“✓■^NLY a few days left, Waldron,” was Dr. 

i 1 Boyd’s greeting as I entered his workshop one 

day to show him my latest news dispatch about 
the Eclipse Special before sending it over the press wires. 
“We start up the coast on Thursday. I am planning on a 
slow trip by easy stages to Alaska and our starting point 
for the great adventure. Allowing three days for the 
journey north, and a day or two of preparation at our 
hopping-off spot, that will bring us right up to June 21st, 
the day of the eclipse.” 

The assembled party that boarded the Eclipse Special 
on Thursday morning was a good-sized and varied one. 
There were first the three original members (I humbly 
class myself with Dr. Boyd and Dr. Fleming, although 
my chief claim for distinction lay in my being present on 
that memorable evening when the idea of a flying ob- 
servatory first took shape). In addition there were Cap- 
tain Renshaw, our chief pilot, two assistant pilots, the 
operating crew, mechanics, and radio experts. Then 
came the various scientific representatives from the lar- 
gest universities and observatories in the country as well 
as government scientists and several representatives from 
foreign astronomical organizations. A group of expert 
photographers with their assistants completed the scien- 
tific corps. 

The party also included three renowned painters, 
whose task would be to depict in actual lifelike colors the 
glory of the eclipsed sun. I learned that many attempts 
had been made on former occasions to preserve on canvas 
the fleeting impression of a solar eclipse, but none had 
ever been cither truthful or accurate. Whatever paint- 
ings had l)ecn turned out in the past were really very 
little more than memory pictures — and frequently the 
products of a fertile imagination. Now for the first 
time, the actual color scheme would be faithfully repro- 
duced by expert artists, working with extreme leisure. 
And to be sure — I almost forgot to mention the group 
of about twenty wealthy “pay passengers” — ^those who 
were going along merely for the thrill of the journey, 
and who in return, had contributed handsomely to the 
financial backing of the expedition. 

During the early hours of the morning, the task of 
loading the necessary supplies and equipment was com- 
pleted, down to the last camera plate and the last canister 
of the precious chloramine-oxone fuel for the rocket 
-engines. Shortly before noon the Eclipse Special took 
ofl gracefully from the Santa Monica air-field amid the 
vociferous acclamation of the thousands who had 
crowded in from all parts of Southern California to see 
the start of so novel a journey. We traveled leisurely 
up the coast, stopping at all the larger towns along the 
way. Everywhere huge throngs turned out for a glimpse 
of the fiver. Thanks to a concerted campaign of pub- 


licity which had extended over a period of several 
months, the country at large was fairly well informed 
about our novel craft and its projected observation 
journey. In San Francisco the Mayor and a group of 
high city officials extended a ceremonious greeting to us, 
and made a tour of inspection through the Eclipse 
Special. Similar scenes were enacted in Portland, Seattle 
and Vancouver, B. C. 

Early Sunday morning we took off from Vancouver, 
steering northwest for an over-water trip of 1500 miles 
to Alaska. Dr. Boyd had executed an elaborate series 
of calculations to determine the exact spot where the 
moon’s shadow-cone would strike the earth’s surface 
at dawn on June 21st. His computations located this 
point at the eastern tip of Kodiak Island, which I ob- 
served from the large map that hung in the control 
room, to be a fairly large sized piece of land lying south- 
east of the Alaskan Peninsula. Captain Renshaw was 
a skilled navigator as well as an expert pilot, and he set 
a bee-line for the island. He' kept the ship at a nearly 
constant speed of about 350 miles per hour, maintaining 
an elevation of nearly three miles. So accurate was the 
navigation, that by noon we came in sight of the low- 
lying hilly island, and beyond it the dark outline of the 
Alaskan coast. 

• We descended smoothly, and circletl several times at 
an altitude of about a mile in order that Dr. Boyd might 
check his bearings and locate as nearly as possible the 
spot which he had previously selected on his charts. 
We came to a gentle rest on a flat rocky stretch that ex- 
tended in a gradual slope from the waters’ edge a half- 
mile away to the foot of the low barren hills that rose 
raggedly about two miles to the north. As we emerged 
from the comfortably warm interior of our vessel into 
the comparative chill of an Alaskan summer day, we 
were met by a handful of bewildered trappers and 
natives. Tumbling in haste and confusion from their 
shacks hidden in the hills they regarded with unconcealed 
amazement this strange craft that liad dropped so sud- 
denly from out of the sky. ' 

While most of the party tramped about the vicinity 
with no immediate object except to get into the open air 
and stretch their legs. Dr. Boyd and a half dozen of his 
astronomer assistants busied themselves in locating the 
exact spot where the axis of the moon’s shadow which 
meant, of course, the thin line of solunaray energy, 
would impinge on the earth. On second thought, I 
should not say “exact spot,” for I remember what Dr. 
Boyd told me during the last eclipse expedition about the 
uncertainty of finding the shadow cone’s axis any closer 
than within one hundred feet. 

I hovered about the observation party as they sighted 
at the horizon through their sextant and at the low- 
hanging sun. In regard to the latter, I was no little dis- 
concerted hy its unusual position at such an early hour — 
one o’clock in the afternoon. This was my first trip to 
a latitude so near the Arctic Circle — one of the astrono- 
mers told me that we were only 8 degrees away — and I 
was unaccustomed to seeing the noonday sun at this 
time of the year anywhere else except almost directly 
overhead. 

After a busy half hour of observation, computation 
and reference to astronomical tables and charts. Dr. 
Boyd drove a stake into the ground at a point about two 
hundred yards west of the spot where the Eclipse 
Special rested. 

“Within a radius of fifty feet from this point,” he an- 
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flounced tersely, "the solumray will strike the earth at 
dawn on Wednesday. At the instant of sunrise on that 
morning the Eclipse Special must be over this spot, and 
traveling at approximately the speed of the moon’s 
shadow and in about the same direction. Under those 
conditions we will enter the influence of the solunaray 
with a minimum of jar to the flyer and its equipment, 
and with least bodily injury to ourselves.” 

The next task was to lay out a hundred foot ring 
with the stake as a centre, and make this huge circle as 
conspicuous as possible when observed from aloft. The 
members of the crew were set to work in stringing a 
ring of powerful electric lights along the circumference. 
Similar circles of lights, inside the first, and concentric 
with it, were set up, the rings being spaced about five 
feet apart. The current to operate this concentrated 
mass of illumination was furnished by a portable gen- 
erator unit that was erected close by. The finished pro- 
duct had the appearance, for all the world, of a gigantic 
bull’s-eye on a target. 

By sundown — which at this northern latitude occurred 
at the uncanny hour of nearly ten o’clock in the evening 
— the aerial target was complete. We retired to our com- 
fortable quarters aboard the flyer to spend the night, and 
were certainly glad to get in out of the chilly Alaskan 
atmosphere. Before we “turned in” for the night. Dr. 
Boyd took a moment to explain the technique of our 
start at dawn Wednesday. 

“We now know with fair accuracy the location of the 
center line of totality,” he said/ “By mathematical ex- 
trapolation of this curve back beyond its start at our 
circular marker, we can plot the position and exact di- 
rection of our flying start. Tomorrow we shall make a 
reconnaissance trip in a northwesterly direction for 
about a hundred miles, and lay out our course.” 

A fter breakfast next morning we flew across the 
- narrow island, traversed Shelikof Strait and on 
across the hilly terrain of the peninsula. Here and 
there, from our comparatively low altitude, we spotted 
human habitations, some in clustered groups, others 
alone. But for the most part the land stretched out in 
a barren waste under the feeble slanting rays of the 
Arctic sun. Captain Renshaw maneuvred the flyer 
around slowly, while the group of astronomers under the 
direction of Dr. Boyd continued their optical observa- 
tions and their mathematical plotting on the map before 
them. Finally we dropped smoothly to earth in a de- 
pression between two sombre gfray hills. Captain Ren- 
shaw announced that we were 126 miles northwest of 
our original position on Kodiak Island. A huge marker 
of concentric rings of light, similar in construction to the 
first target, was erected in the shallow depression. A 
last check was made on all the observational equipment 
aboard, the cameras and spectroscopes, elevating and 
driving units, the fuel- feeding devices and all the working 
parts of the vessel. By three in the afternoon the last 
screw was adjusted, the last button polished, and every- 
thing was declared in ship-shape fashion. The Eclipse 
Special was now ready for the eclipse. 

As a last measure we made a quick flight back to the 
island for a final inspection of the first marker. Our 
chief of the electrical equipment checked up on the light- 
ing units supplying the current to the vast rings of bulbs. 
He tested the operation of the radio relay sw'itch which 
set the lights ablaze on an impulse from the flyer’s radio 
room. The equipment was pronounced satisfactory. 


and so we piled in and were soon back again on the 
mainland. Since we were going to be up and active the 
entire night, all of the following day and perhaps a good 
part of the second night. Dr. Fleming urged all hands 
on board to catch a few hours of sleep. 

CHAPTER IX 

Racing the Eclipse 

J UST before sunset — that eerie, near midnight sun- 
set characteristic of these latitudes — activity began 
anew on the Eclipse Special. We were scheduled 
to take off shortly after midnight and get ready for our 
swift moon-trailing flight half around the globe. 

“Take your last look, folks !” announced Dr. Boyd 
joculantly as he pointed to the red orb of the sun sinking 
slowly behind the distant range of mountains to the 
northwest. “We won’t see old Sol again in full view 
for something like thirteen hours. During about eight 
of those hours he will be totally effaced by our silvery 
satellite.” 

The hands on the control room, chronometer pointed 
to 12:30 when Dr. Boyd gave the signal for our initial 
vertical ascent. Although I realized that the eclipse ob- 
servations from our flying laboratory were independent 
of the atmospheric conditions which might hamper the 
work of an earth-bound party of scientists, nevertheless 
I could see that the weather factors were indeed favor- 
able for a successful start. The sky was practically 
cloudless, and all indications showed that the brisk west 
wind whipping across the gray hills would clear away 
any stray clouds which might obscure the sun as it rose 
on the morrow. In order to keep our two markers on 
the ground in view, Dr. Boyd explained to me, that to 
fly a true course into the centre of the shadow-cone, we 
must be at an elevation of no more than a mile. Hence 
the necessity of good visibility at the start. It appeared 
to me as we rose slowly from our position in the small 
valley ; that we could not have wished for better fortune 
at the hands of the weather gods. 

At the latitude of Kodiak Island during this season of 
the year, twilight lasts all night, a phenomenon which 
was very disconcerting to most of us. Being accustomed 
to the profound darkness that is characteristic of the 
temperate zone, we regarded with curiosity and wonder 
this half-light which here went under the name of night. 

Off to the north the ghost-like glow of the mystifying 
aurora played its fantastic rhapsody of colored lights in 
the sky. Overhead the stars twinkled weakly in the pale 
light. Below us the dark peninsula stretched like a 
shadowy arm to the west, punctuated only by our light- 
encircled target in the valley. 

An essential part in our present program was the ex- 
ecution of several practice trips over the 125 mile stretch 
that separated the two markers on the ground. There 
was no denying thcit much depended upon the accurate 
navigation along this path, so as to bring us into the in- 
fluence of the solunaray at the proper spot and at exactly 
the right instant. 

At a .short conference amoung the..4>fficers arid the 
scientific heads of the expedition, at which I took the 
liberty to listen in. Dr. Boyd disajssed the important 
points in connection with our take-off. 

"During the beginning of an eclipse, and also at the 
end,” he said, “the moon’s shadow travels fastest, while 
in the centre of the path, or about midway between sun- 
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rise and sunset, its speed is not so great. My figures 
show that when the shadow cone’s axis strikes the earth 
somewhere in the vicinity of our marker on Kodiak 
Island, its initial velocity will be 1526 miles per hour. 
That, Captain Renshaw, is the speed we must attain as 
we cross the target.” 

The pilot saluted and said modestly, ‘‘We’ll do it, sir 1” 

The first practice flight was accomplished with con- 
siderable success. The radio signal to illuminate the 
distant marker was flashed out, and presently an an- 
swering impulse from the automatic recorder on the 
spot assured us that everything was in readiness. From 
a start at a point about 25 miles northwest of the main- 
land target we picked up speed gradually, crossing the 
first set of luminous rings at well over 600 miles per 
hour. For about half the measured distance to the 
island target, Captain Renshaw steered by dead reckon- 
ing exclusively, stepping up the speed smoothly until the 
indicator needle fluttered over the 1000 mark. Coming 
within sight of the distant target, he veered a hairbreadth 
to the left, meantime increasing the rocket propulsive 
force, notch by notch. In about three minutes we roared 
across the circle of light below us at a point wliich I 
took to be very close to the centre. A fleeting glance at 
the speed indicator told me that our velocity at the finish 
was 1497 miles per hour. Dr. Boyd, looking up from the 
eye-piece of the instrument with which he had kept the 
target in sight, announced that the flyer had missed the 
centre of the illuminated circle by 32 feet. For a first 
try, it certainly appeared to be a very meritorious per- 
formance. 

The Eclipse Special was brought about in a graceful 
sweep and we headed back to the mainland for a second 
trial flight. This attempt met with better success. Seven 
minutes after our start, we flew across the lighted 
marker, almost bisecting it from the air. Two more 
practice trips were made, and these were characterized 
as being perfect in every respect. The four trial flights 
consumed about an hour and a lialf, and all on board 
voted them far more thrilling than anything ever ex- 
perienced before. Everyone, down to the last staid and 
prosaic scientist, looked forward with unconcealed ex- 
citement to the real flight, of which these short spurts 
were mere samples. 

Back at our starting point again, the huge craft loafed 
idly in the air at an elevation of 4500 feet, waiting for 
a touch of the control levers to plunge forward on her 
momentous flight. 

‘‘Dawn !” called Dr. Boyd, suddenly. There was a 
precipitous crowding of the laymen members to the ob- 
servation windows facing the northeast. A dull glow 
was beginning to suffuse the horizon heralding the com- 
ing of the eclipsed sun. The stars above began to pale 
noticeably, while the dancing lights in the northern sky 
gradually dimmed. The astronomer stood tensely, watch 
in hand, counting the moments as they ticked by. At his 
elbow Dr. Fleming crouched, his eyes glued on the ever 
brightening horizon. Every man of the party was at 
his assigned post, either in the control room, the rocket 
chamber or the observatory, waiting anxiously for the 
signal to go. 

‘‘Six and one-half minutes to sunrise, Renshaw,” Dr. 
Boyd breathed tersely. “Time to start !” 

The pilot at his side stiffened slightly and he touched 
several controls on the panel in front of him. Slowly 
we picked up speed, the low sighing of the rocket ex- 
haust increasing to a pronounced hiss as the huge craft 


tore through the night with mounting acceleration. In 
a minute and a half from the time we started, the vessel 
cut directly across the first blazing target on the ground, 
and we were heading with ever-growing speed toward 
the second. By this time the entire skyline on our left 
was aglow with a sickly yellowish light, unlike any sun- 
rise I had ever seen, even in this far-northern country. 
The speed indicator now stood at 1130. Three minutes 
flew by and presently, far off to the southwest, I espied 
the dim speck of light which was our second target. The 
ground speed was now 1445. Dr. Boyd peered anx- 
iously at his watch and turned to the pilot. “Just a 
trifle slower, captain,” he cautioned, “or we’ll get there 
too soonl” 

For the space of thirty seconds we fell back to a speed 
of 1420, and then slowly picked up again. Sweeping 
along at nearly half a mile per second, we raced toward 
the glowing marker. Another tense minute elapsed. I 
judged that we were now about 25 miles from the target. 
The indicator stood at 1460. 

“Fifteen seconds to go!” called Dr. Boyd. His 
strained voice resounded through the control chamber. 
It was carried by our intercommunication system to the 
other compartments of the ship as well. “A trifle more 
speed Renshaw, and everybody hold fast !” With a dull 
roar the mighty vehicle plunged forward, and as I 
peered through the transparent floor panel I caught a 
flash of the illuminated target as a mere streak of light 
beneath us. Instantly I felt the flyer give a pronounced 
shudder. By instinct I grasped an upright support and 
clung tenaciously while tlie vessel took a sudden and 
violent lurch to the right. And then a mysterious calm 
enveloped us. At first I thought we were suspended 
stationary in the air. The roar of the rocket exhausts 
was strangely lacking. Instead, the ship was plunged 
into a death-like silence. 

Suddenly an exultant shout from Dr. Fleming broke 
the magic spell that seemed to have been cast over us. 
Releasing his hold on the edge of the control panel which 
he had grasped to save himself from being bowled over 
by the flyer’s precipitous plunge, he pointed a shaking 
finger at the distant horizon, visible through the window. 
The rest of the assembled group in the room, sliaken 
from their semi-stupor by the chemist’s exclamation, re- 
laxed their grasp on sundry articles of support, and fol- 
lowed his gaze. The awesome spectacle which met our 
wondering eyes I shall never forget, as long as I live — 
the rising of an eclipsed sun! Pushing boldly up from 
the shadowy horizon came a huge circular black mass 
which I knew was the obtruding moon, and surrounding 
it the familiar pearly-gray halo of the maje.stic solar 
corona. As I watched in spell-bound fascin,ation, the 
entire sphere of the eclipsed sun burst into view, moving 
up from l)ehind somber hills with startling speed. Seen 
directly above the horizon, the black mass gave the fa- 
miliar appearance that is characteristic of the sun or 
moon in that low position — the optical illusion of great 
size. 

“We’re off!” blurted out Dr. Boyd hoarsely. “Right 
in the grip of the soluiiaray— off on the greatest ad- 
venture the world has ever known!” 

Captain Renshaw, who had shut off the rocket pro- 
pulsion mechanisms the instant that the flyer had been 
caught up by the powerful energy stream of the shadow 
axis, slid from his perch at the controls, and stood 
silently beside the astronomer, contemplating the scene 
with almost reverent awe. For the space of several 
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minutes the matter of scientific observations, photo- 
graphing, measurements, tests — all was completely for- 
gotten in the excitement attending our first glimpse of 
this far-north solar eclipse. 

“That was an excellent piece of navigation, Captain 
Kenshaw.” Dr. Boyd broke the .silence with extreme 
suddenness. “You cut the target clean through the 
middle, and our speed was exactly 1526. But unfortu- 
nately, in my laying out the circle on the island, I missed 
the correct spot by about 8 feet. That accounts for the 
abrupt jar the moment we hit the shadow axis. But we 
are now right in the centre — at tea.st our mass of solumr 
metal is — and we have nothing but smooth sailing for 
tlie rest of the journey.” 

CHAPTER V 

Across the Pacific 

E ven with an entire day of observation ahead of 
us. there were several matters that had to be 
attended to immediately. The pilot busied him- 
self with the gravity-nullifying controls, sending the 
craft from its initial elevation of less than 4,000 feet 
above the surface of the Pacific to a height of about si.x 
and a half miles. This brought us well out of the thin 
haze that had developed close to the water, so that an 
unobstructed view of the majestic eclipse could be ob- 
tained. Dr. Boyd and his fellow astronomers hastened 
to the observatory to adjust the reflecting ccrlostat con- 
necting the huge telescopic camera, as well as to prepare 
the host of other observational devices. I joined Dr. 
Fleming and several of the engineers associated with 
the construction of the flyer in making an inspection of 
the solunar metal compartment. A thorough e.xamina- 
tion of the intricate beam and truss arrangement of the 
framework that surrounded the mass of magical alloy 
revealed that all was intact The abrupt jolt at the be- 
ginning of our flight had evidently not been sufficiently 
severe to do any damage to the metallic skeleton of the 
Eclipse Special, or the firm anchorage of the solunar 
metal block. 

Next we continued to the propulsion chambers, where 
we found the rocket devices strangely silent. Some- 
how, I could not become accustomed to the idea. Here 
we were, flying at the dizzy speed of over 1,500 miles 
per hour, with not a trace of propulsive energy coming 
from these powerful engines before me. Dr. B'leming 
made a careful check on the supply of the oxone fuel 
on hand. 

“By George!” he exclaimed half to himself, with a 
flash of annoyance in his voice. “This stuff certainly 
goes fast ! V\'e consumed more of it than I had ex- 
pected we would use in our trip up from California, in 
the four trial flights, and in our start this morning. 
However, Waldron, we have a comfortable margin of 
safety. I’m certain we carry enough fuel and more for 
all our purposes.” 

When we got back to the domed observatory, we 
found practically all of the remaining members of our 
party congregated there. With the vessel being pro- 
pelled and steered automatically by the solunaray, there 
was no call for any attention of the operating crew. 
Only Captain Renshaw atid his two aids remained in 
the control room to keep a check on our elevation, which 
was the only variable and controllable factor in our 
flight. 


For the first time now, I obtained a really magnifi- 
cent view of the eclipse. With the transparent dome above 
me, it was as though I were standing out in the open 
under a cloudless sky. The sun was now well up above 
the horizon, and had swung about so that it lay more 
toward the east than it had on rising. The most notable 
feature was the eerie appearance of the dead-black moon 
against the incomparably beautiful and radiant corona — 
a veritable study in “black and silver.” The familiar 
weird light of our eclipse was about us — an illumina- 
tion which was like neither moonlight nor twilight. The 
sky above us was dotted with the planets and brighter 
stars. 

The laymen passengers were grouped on the side of 
the observatory facing the sun, and their frequent 
“Oh’s” and “Ah’s” demonstraterl that they were getting 
as much of a thrill from tho sujjerb spectacle as they 
had bargained for. The scientists had already com- 
menced their multitudinous photographing and measur- 
ing. Dr. Boyd was busy at the lens aijcrture of the long 
focal camera, adjusting the coelostat and shutter, aiul 
telephoning directions to his assistants, who manned the 
plate-holding end of the long telescopic tube, located in 
the ship’s stem. I watched him as he took picture after 
picture, with exposures varying from one-fourth of a 
second to one hundred and twenty seconds. His leisure- 
ly and methodical manner of working struck me as be- 
ing in sharp contrast to the necessarily hurried measures 
that I had witnessed during our Singapore eclipse ol>- 
servation of last year. Each new plate was fixed with 
extreme precision, the reflecting device adjusted to the 
thickness of a hair, and the exposure made with the 
utmost nicety. 

“Strange as it appears, Waldron,” said the astrono- . 
mcr between photographs, “This is the first solar eclipse 
that I have ever seen. One might imagine that if any- 
one were to have the opportunity to see the eclipse at 
its best it would be the astronomer, but in general, he 
sees less of the eclipse than anyone else. In all previous 
eclipse observations, his undivided attention had to be 
given to the instalment or work assigned to him before- 
hand. Often he had no opportunity to cast as much as 
a glance toward the heai-ens when the corona was shin- 
ing forth in all its glory. But now, with about eight 
hours of observation at our disposal instead of only 
three to five minutes as in the old-fashioned method, I 
can find time to get my full share of the wonderful 
view.” 

Having completed the series of photographs for this 
stage of the eclipse. Dr. Boyd was all too willing to go 
into details about some asjiects of the heavenly drama 
that was imfolding before our eyes. 

“I want you to oljserve, Waldron,” he said, “the <lcli- 
cate pattern, the wealtli of exquisite tracery and detail 
in the structure of the corona. Note the striking con- 
trast between its pearly radiance and those vivid scarlet 
streamers that are known as solar prominences. For- 
tunately this happens to be a perio<l of ma.ximum sun 
spot activity, a time when the solar corona is evenly 
developed all around the surface, and is more than 
normally bright. This is the period also, when the 
flaming prominences are most conspicuous. And do 
you know what these scarlet off-shoots are? They arc 
huge masses of incandescent hydrogen, mingled with 
other elements that rise to enormous heights of over 
40,000 miles from the sun’s surface. Dr. Fleming 
over there at the spectroscope, could probably tell you 
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a good deal regarding the chemistry of these flaming 
gaseous clouds— of the discovery many years ago of 
the element helium in the prominences — and of the 
belief now generally accepted that streams of electrons 
from them aflfect the earth’s magnetism and cause the 
auroral displays which are familiar in these northern 
latitudes. Later in the course of the day’s activities I 
am planning to photograph tlie solar prominences with 
a superchromatic, long focal camera. I expect informa- 
tion to be revealed as to their structure and composi- 
tion which has never been obtained in former observa- 
tions. 

“As for the corona,’’ he continued, “the present sci- 
entific knowledge about it is exceedingly meagre. And 
after all, what great accumulation of facts can be 
gleaned by two minutes of observation one year, three 
or four minutes, or none, the next year, and so on for 
a century ? It is certain that the corona consists partly 
of minute particles of matter that scatter and reflect the 
light of the sun, particles that are probably driven off 
from the sun itself by light-pressure and in other ways. 
In addition, there is probably a photoelectric effect that 
accounts for much of the luminosity of the corona, pro- 
duced by the passage of streams of electrons through 
the rare gases of which it consists. Probably the effect 
is similar to that in the light of the aurora, which is a 
photoelectric effect developed by a bombardment of the 
rare gases of the earth’s upper atmosphere by streams 
of electrons from the sun. So far two hitherto unknown 
elements have been discovered in the corona, namely, 
coronium and nebulium. It is highly probable that the 
detailed spectroscopic analysis of the solar halo being 
made here today by our assembled observers will result 
in clearing away a good deal of the mystery which has 
always enveloped it. 

“One series of observations on this trip will be of 
unquestionable value. It is still unknown whether or 
not the corona rotates with the sun. Also, efforts have 
been made for some time to determine whether rapid 
changes in coronal form take place during the time that 
elapses between the observation of the eclipse at points 
a considerable distance apart in the shadow path. So 
far it has either been impossible to obtain photographs 
for comparison at the widely separated stations, or else 
only negative results have been obtained. But there 
is no valid reason why we cannot make such compara- 
tive observations totlay. With the same equipment, the 
same observers and the same conditions prevailing 
throughout our series of tests, we shall collect a group 
of data which will in all ways be comparable. It is prob- 
able that our results will throw considerable light on 
the nature of the corona. Who knows? — perhaps we 
may be in a position to solve the whole problem of 
solar radiation. As this problem is so vitally associ- 
ated with electric and magnetic as well as meteorologi- 
cal changes on the earth’s surface, you can readily un- 
derstand of what immense practical value our investi- 
gation is.’’ 

T his certainly was a masterful lecture, I thought, 
as'tny astronomical friend returned to his instru- 
ments for the next series of observations. Each mem- 
ber of the scientific staff was absorbed in his own par- 
ticular task at whatever instrument had been 
assigned to him. For the moment, none of them ap- 
peared to be willing to talk on the subject of the eclipse, 
so I strolled over to our group of non-scientific voy- 


agers, each with his face pressed against the silico- 
resin panels so as not to miss a single detail of the 
eclipse. The eclipsed sun — an ominous black mass with 
a sparkling ring of silvery rays surrounding it, had 
climbed rapidly during the last half hour. I consulted 
my watch ; 3.35 A. M. ; and the sun appeared to be as 
high as I was accustomed to seeing it at six o’clock dur- 
ing this season of the year. But I recalled that we were 
racing to meet it at over 1,500 miles an hour, so that it 
was natural that it should appear to rise at such a 
phenomenal speed. This thought brought me back sud- 
denly to a realization that the Eclipse Special had been 
traveling steadily at this velocity from our start, and 
yet I had been not at all conscious of such a fearful rate. 
The absence of even the faintest vibration or tremor 
made it appear that we were standing stock still. A look 
through the transparent floor revealed no palpable indi- 
cations of motion, for the surface of the Pacific miles 
below us was shrouded in an unbroken mantle of pale 
gray mist. 

My eyes reverted to the sun — after all, that was the 
chief object of observation. I picked out with ease 
the finger-like projections of scarlet flame that burst 
out here and there from the black edge of the moon’s 
mass. One of the small telescopes that were set up for 
the use of the passengers afforded me a much clearer 
view of these enormous solar prominences. Sighting 
through the telescope, I was even more forcefully im- 
pressed than before by the delicate tracings of the 
coronal rays. Struck with a sudden thought, I dashed 
over to Dr. Boyd, who was enjoying a leisurely look 
between observations. Dr. Fleming was with him. 

“Dr. Boyd,” I queried, with a show of excitement 
that denoted a great discovery, “there is a point about 
photographing the solar corona tliat I should like cleared 
up. I have always known that, when taking a picture 
of a rapidly moving object an exposure of only a very 
small fraction of a second is allowed, otherwise you get 
nothing but a blur. Similarly, when photographing an 
object from a yioving vehicle, you must observe the 
same rule. Right now we are traveling at about twenty- 
five miles a minute, .-^nd yet there you are snapping 
pictures of the eclipse as though we were anchored on 
the ground. Not only that, but some of your exposures 
require that the camera shutter remain open for two 
minutes. During that interval your camera has tra- 
versed fifty miles. I can't see why the finished plates 
should show anything better than a long smear of light.” 

The astronomer turned smilingly to Dr. Fleming with 
tliat same half-serious, half-jocular expression he had 
exhibited under similar circumstances when the three 
of us were sitting together in his New York study 
months ago, having our first discussion about the Eclipse 
Special. 

“I’m blessed, Fleming,” he commented, “if our young 
friend isn’t becoming wliat you would call scientific. 
What you say is true enough, my dear Waldron, if you 
are observing or photographing objects that are rela- 
tively close to you. But you must not forget that we 
are taking pictures of a body that is over 92,000,000 
miles away. Therefore our own motion, however 
breath-taking it might appear to us, introduces no ap- 
preciable difficulty or error in our observations. Let me 
give you some figures, and you’ll soon realize what I 
mean.” 

Dr. Boyd hauled out his inevitable pad and pencil 
and proceeded to put down certain calculations. 
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“Assume that you are located at some point on earth 
taking pliotographs of the solar eclipse. The speed of 
the earth as it travels through space in its elliptical 
path around the sun is 65,720 miles per hour. In addi- 
tion, being situated of course on the earth’s surface, 
you are pursuing another motion, due to the rotation 
of the earth on its axis. Let us suppose that you are 
standing on the equator, where this rotational speed is 
maximum — about 1,040 miles per hour. For the sake 
of argument we shall consider that the two motions lie 
in the same direction, which would give you a resultant 
speed of 66,760 miles an hour. This means that your 
apparently fixed point of observation on the equator is 
hurtling through space at 1,113 miles a minute — 186 
miles every second. And yet you know that even under 
such circumstances, the coronal structure is revealed 
in its most intricate detail. At the end of a two-min- 
ute photographic exposure, the eclipsed sun will appear 
to have moved 2,226 miles from its original position in 
the heavens. This is equivalent to a displacement of 
six one-thousandths of an inch in an object twenty feet 
away. I defy anyone to record such microscopic mo- 
tion, even with the most delicate camera extant. Now, 
if we go one step further, and take into consideration the 
motion of our Eclipse Special — 1,500 miles an hour — 
and add that to the sum of our previous velocities, we 
have a total speed of 68,260 miles an hour. But even 
with this increment the apparent displacement is only 
about two and one-half per cent greater than it was 
before — an insignificant addition to an already negli- 
gible quantity. 

“Of course, you must understand that all your results 
are vitiated if you have not a firm foundation for your 
instruments. The slightest vibration or jar will destroy 
the value of your photographic records. Thanks to the 
smooth and uniform propulsive action of the solunaray, 
as well as the efficient operation of our electro-magnetic 
stabilizers, our cameras and other obser\'ational devices 
are as firmly supported as though they had been set up 
on a bed-rock foundation. So you see, Waldron, your 
fears about my getting a lot of blurs instead of eclipse 
photographs are groundless. In fact, the plates of the 
first exposures have already begun to arrive from the 
dark-room, and they indicate a wealth of detail in the 
corona that has never before been revealed.” 

With my brain a dizzy whirl of figures, I left my 
two scientific friends at their instruments, and sauntered 
over to the other side of the observatory, farthest from 
the eclipsed sun. The western sky was a dull gray, giv- 
ing an appearance similar to early dusk. I recognized 
some of the brighter stars by their familiar positions in 
the heavens. As my eyes became accustomed to the 
shadowy gloom, I could make out even more of them 
than seemed visible at first glance. I next turned my 
attention downward through the miles of space below. 
We were well above a heavy bank of clouds that ex- 
tended in an unbroken stretch beneath us. 

Suddenly I was startled by something which I had not 
noticed before. Far to the west a huge dark mass, 
somewhat elliptical in shape, was racing along with the 
flyer. So vast was its extent, that it encompassed almost 
the entire field of my vision. Dark and ominous, it flew 
swiftly beneath us like a monster speeding to devour its 
prey. For a few minutes I regarded it spellbound. Its 
color was a sort of blue black, resembling smoke, or a 
wall of fog. The outline was remarkably clear-cut, 
and surrounding it there was a pale orange-yellow bor- 


der that thinned out gradually into the dull glow of the 
surrounding clouds. Terrifying beyond description was 
this forbidding mass of darkness. I watched it with 
open-mouthed fascination. 

Then I gave a nervous start, and began to laugh 
softly to myself. Why to be sure! How stupid of me 
not to know it from the start! The black mass tearing 
along on the vast cloud formation below us was nothing 
more than the shadow of the moon! Since the eclipsed 
sun was now in the eastern sky, and still only about 
one-third of the way from the horizon to the zenith, 
the moon’s shadow would naturally fall considerably 
to the west of us, and be shaped more like an ellipse 
than a circle. Reasoning further, I came to the con- 
clusion that at noon, with the sun almost overhead, the 
shadow would be nearly directly below us, and circular, 
while late in the day the setting sun would throw an 
elliptical shadow of the moon far to the east. 

I recalled some of Dr. Boyd’s figures concerning the 
dimensions of this mass of darknes.s — that it was usu- 
ally about 100 miles in width, although, in certain 
cases, when the moon is farthest from the earth, and 
the sun nearest to the earth, the shadow may extend as 
much as 170 miles in width. I turned to look at the 
sun and visioned that powerful beam of energy that 
at this very moment pierced in turn the centre of its 
mass, the centre of the moon directly in front of it, the 
puny block of solunar metal housed in the bowels of 
the flyer and finally tlie midpoint of the blue black 
shadow below. Even now I could not comprehend the 
full significance of that stupendous propulsive ray which 
was carrying us along at such an unheard-of speed. 

Gradually, as I watched the huge oval mass of dark- 
ness, it appeared to be disintegrating before my eyes. 
Its uniform bulk was beginning to show breaks and 
patches. I realized tliat the cloud screen upon which 
the shadow had been cast was slowly thinning out. 
Presently the clouds were gone, and I could see the re- 
assembled elliptical shade area sailing along smoothly 
upon the surface of the ocean. 

CHAPTER XI 
Scientists at Work 

“ T AND !” came a shout from the group watching 

■ at the forward side of the observatory. I 

■ ^ dashed across just in time to see a ragged out- 
line far below. It whizzed under our prow and flew 
off to the northwest. I noted the time on the ship’s 
chronometer. It was some minutes past four o’clock, 
Alaska time. We had covered the stretch of ocean from 
our starting point to the American mainland in slightly 
more than hour. Now the most interesting portion of 
our trip was just ahead — the flight across the breadth of 
the country, from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 

With the atmosphere considerably clearer than it was 
over the ocean, the Eclipse Special was brought down 
to an altitude of about tliree miles. I joined Dr. Boyd 
in the control room, observing him check the 

progress of the flyer over land. Dr. Fleming came in 
soon after to make inquiries. 

“Our speed has dropped markedly,” announced Dr. 
Boyd. “We are traveling now at somewhat over 1,000 
miles an hour. With the sun climbing toward the zenith 
at such an unparalleled rate, I anticipated that the sweep 
of the shadow-cone axis would soon slow up materially.” 
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“At what point did we strike land,” I asked. 

“About fifty miles northwest of Portland,” was his 
reply, “near the mouth of the Columbia River. With 
our present reduced speed, which will become even less 
as we approach noon, we are going to cover the shadow 
path across the country at a comparatively leisurely 
pace. Let me see now, we started from Kodiak Island 
at close to three o’clock Alaska time. It is now ap- 
proximately four o’clock by our chronometer, or six 
o’clock Portland time. We shall cross nearly midway 
between Denver and Cheyenne at about 5 o’clock our 
time, or 8 o’clock Mountain Time. You see, Waldron, 
we are now traveling in a generally easterly direction at 
approximately the same sp>eed with which the sun is ap- 
parently moving in a westerly direction. So that for 
every 1,000 miles covered, we gain one hour elapsed 
time and one hour sun time, making a difference of two 
hours. Which means that when we strike in the vicinity 
of St. Louis it will be 6 A. M. on our chronometer and 
10 A. M. down in that city. 

“The distance to New York we shall cover in about 
an hour, in other words, at 7 by our watches, and high 
noon Eastern Time. We should traverse the Atlantic 
Ocean in less than three hours elapsed time. That 
means, we cross the lower tip of England at 10 A. M. 
Alaska time or about 8 P. M. by the Greenwich observa- 
tory clock. We shall bid good-bye to the eclipsed sun 
as he sets over the hills of Sweden close to 10 o’clock in 
the evening, when it is only 11 o’clock in the morning 
on Kodiak Island, our starting point, nearly half way 
around the globe. Although there are about nineteen 
hours of daylight available from sunrise to sunset at the 
latitude of 60* north, which is the location of both our 
starting and finishing points, we are traveling as I have 
said, opposite to the sun’s motion, so that we should 
cover the distance in just al>out eight hours. But that 
will be more than sufficient time in which to make all the 
eclipse observations we want to.” 

From our elevation of about three miles above the 
earth’s surface, it was difficult for me to distinguish 
landmarks very clearly. Particularly was this the case, 
because we were speeding along in perpetual twilight — 
a gloom that blanketed us like a vast mantle. Below us 
the enormous shadow of the moon kept pace with our 
flight, or rather crept up on us, for I perceived that 
tile huge mass of darkness was gradually swinging closer 
from its first observed position in the west, as the sun 
with its coronal halo climbed in the heavens. The at- 
mosphere was remarkably clear at this elevation so that 
the eclipse stood out in the eastern sky with such vivid- 
ness and splendor as was probably never before equaled 
in eclipse observations. 

I gazed down at the shadowy earth, and speculated 
at the vast thousands who, at this very moment, were 
craning their necks to view the magnificent spectacle of 
the sun lieing blotted from the heavens. How much 
■' superior was our position up in the flyer ! A fleeting 
two or three minutes of totality, and the drama for the 
stationary observers below was over. And we, rushing 
-~-twTOHgl,i space under the influence of the magical soluna- 
ray, had been viewing the eclipse for nearly two hours 
and were scheduled for six more hours of almost con- 
tinuous observation. 

And the scientific aspects of this observation were 
now going full blast aboard the Eclipse Special. Hun- 
dreds of photographs and spectographs had already been 
taken, and the work was going on apace, with every man 


and every piece of apparatus in active service. Motion- 
picture recording, started at the very moment of sun- 
rise, had scarcely been interrupted during our entire 
trip. The cameras ground away ceaselessly, to preserve 
on celluloid a continuous record, in full colors, of the 
beginning and progress of the eclipse. The three expert 
painters included in the party had prepared their easels, 
brushes and palettes at an advantageous spot and were 
already commencing the arduous task of recording the 
magnificent color contrast of the blue-black moon, the 
scarlet solar prominences, the matchless silvery radi- 
ance of the corona, and the sombre gray of the sur- 
rounding sk}-. The radio staff of the flyer had not 
been idle since the start of the flight. Throughout our 
progress across the stretch of the Pacific, our men had 
been in constant contact with stations on the mainland, 
sending information as to our position and speed, as 
well as the physical aspect of the eclipse. At this stage 
of our trip, the work of the radio force entered a new 
phase. By prearranged plan, we carried on a continu- 
ous exchange of messages with ground stations lying 
within the shadow path and others at definite distances 
on cither side. Careful record was being kept, both 
aboard the flyer and on the ground, as to signal strength, 
fading, atmospheric disturbances, and any other attend- 
ant phenomena whicli might throw light on some of the 
remaining mysteries in radio transmission and reception. 

Standing at Captain Renshaw’s elbow, I checked our 
progress, as nearly as I was able, by reference, to the 
large map of the entire route before him. Presently I felt 
that we were climbing. Up to nearly nine miles we 
ascended, before the needle on the altimeter indicated 
that the flyer was racing along at even elevation. 

“That’s for several reasons,” our pilot volunteered, 
anticipating my question from the look of inquiry which 
I directed toward him. “.An area of rather thick 
weather is lying over the eastern portion of Idaho, ac- 
cording to radio advices which we have just received. 
Our present elevation will give us ample assurance tliat 
we will not be hampered by poor visibility. Of course, 
you know, too, that we are soon to cross the Conti- 
nental Divide in northern Colorado, and we want to 
make sure that we don’t run smack into the side of a 
mountain; Do you think, Mr. Waldron,” and a mis- 
chievous smile played in his eyes, and curled the cor- 
ners of his mouth, “that nine miles is a safe enough 
elevation? But seriously, the principal reason for our 
climbing is to enable Dr. Boyd and his men to obtain 
a number of photographs of the moon’s shadow on the 
earth’s surface. In fact, nine miles may not be high 
enough. We may have to go up to twice that height, or 
perhaps even higher, so that a good portion of the 
shadow, especially the edge, can be recorded. Of course, 
you will understand tliat we cannot expect to get a pic- 
ture of the entire shadow, because of the extreme alti- 
tude to which we would have to climb. 

“Dr. Boyd figured the thing out for me a short while 
ago — let me see now if I can recall the data — I think it 
goes like this: In order to make the moon’s shadow on 
the earth appear as large as a ten foot circle held five 
feet from your eye, you must view it from an eleva- 
tion of nearly fifty miles. To be sure, that is by no 
means an impossible feat for this ship of ours, but there 
are a number of reasons why it is not desirable. One 
is that it will take a considerable time to reach that alti- 
tude from our present location, and do so with least 
disturbance to the instruments aboard. It will take 
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almost an equal length of time to get back close to the 
earth’s surface again. Remember that we must cross 
the Mississippi at a comparatively low altitude, so as to 
pick up the chain of beacons stretching to New York. 
And, I see by the chronometer that we liave less than 
an hour now to St. Louis. But, Dr. Boyd sees no par- 
ticular advantage in getting a picture of the entire shad- 
ow — at least, not just now. Perhaps later, when we 
have crossed the country, and are well over the Atlantic, 
we’ll try our luck at real high flying.” 

The Rocky Mountains and Denver were passed short- 
ly after 8 o'clock. Mountain Time, and presently we 
were racing over the Kansas plains. The rain and fog 
which we had hurdled in traversing the mountains were 
supplanted by an exceptionally clear atmosphere over 
the prairies. We dropped to an altitude of a trifle over 
a mile. Eastern Kan.sas, with its increasing thickness 
of popuhation, its comparatively closer clusters of towns 
and cities, melted into the falling, somewhat hilly Mis- 
souri terrain. 

Dr. Boyd approached and consulted the pilot with a 
touch of expectancy in his voice. “We’ll cross the Mis- 
sissippi in ten minutes,” he explained to me. “You 
arc familiar aren't you, Waldron, with our plans con- 
cerning the side trips on the stretch between St. Louis 
and New York. I’m looking forward to the next hour’s 
journey as perhaps the most picturesque of the entire 
trip. When we pick up the trail of guide lights on the 
other side of the river, we expect to start the ship’s 
rocket engines going and actually push ourselves for- 
ward ahead of the solunaray and out of its zone of 
power. By maintaining a speed equal to that of the 
moon shadow, but always slightly ahead of it, we shall 
have an opportunity of studying the phenomena which 
are evident only at the instant preceding totality and 
the instant immediately following it. But, instead of a 
mere split second of time which is generally allowed 
for such a study, we arc going to take as much time as 
we please. In other words, this part of our observa- 
tions will be directly in line with the entire serie.s up to 
now, namely, we shall magnify and prolong, to suit our 
own purposes and plans, all those eclipse phenomena that 
always have been of an extremely evanescent character.” 

CHAPTER XII 

Playing Tag with the Eclipse 

D uring the past half hour, the rocket propul- 
sive engines had been manned by their crew in 
readiness for action. In addition Dr. Fleming 
had made another check on the fuel cargo and the feed- 
ing and firing devices for each of the twenty-four tubes. 
Captain Renshaw eased the huge flyer down several hun- 
dred feet, at the direction of Dr. Boyd stationed by his 
side. At this relatively low altitude our speed of nearly 
twenty miles a minute reduced everything on the ground 
to a veritable smear of green and brown. I peered 
anxiously out of the observation panel into the gray 
distance to the east. Presently a low exclamation from 
Dr. Boyd told me he had located that for which he had 
been scouring the horizon. 

“There!” he pointed with exultation through the 
jianel. Far off in the shadowy twilight that lay directly 
in front of us, I perceived a pinhead of light ; it grew 
brighter as we sped toward it. Beyond it there was an- 
other. A third was ju.st barely coming into view. We 


wer? heading true toward the string of powerful beacons 
w'hich had been erected to guide the vessel across the 
stretch of country to the Atlantic. A hasty glance 
downward gave me a flashing glimpse of the city of St. 
Louis sprawled out on the bank of the narrow brownish 
thread which was the mighty Father of Waters. I 
caught a momentary glimpse of the bridges straddling 
the river, and then a flash of light as the flyer sped di- 
rectly over the first beacon located on the outskirts of 
East St. Louis, Illinois. In less than thirty seconds the 
next illuminated marker rushed from the east, flew 
squarely under our nose, and disapi)eared like a flam- 
ing meteor to the west. The ne.xt one was on us almost 
immediately. 

Dr. Boyd glanced up from the instrument with whicii 
he had been studying and checking the passage of each 
beacon. A look of extreme satisfaction played upon his 
features. 

“The string of lights ahead of us could not have been 
laid out more perfectly,” he commented with a slight 
touch of pride in his voice. “Although,” he added, has- 
tily, and somewhat apologetically, “I need not claim 
any great credit for this piece of plotting. The portion 
of the eclipse jath lying between tlie Mississippi and the 
Atlantic is to be covered by the moon’s shadow in the 
vicinity of high noon. Of the entire eclipse band, this 
particular part traversed by the sun when it is at its 
zenith position can be laid out with greatest accuracy.” 

He turnetl hurriedly to communicate by telephone 
with his assistants and co-workers stationed at their in- 
struments in tlie domed chamber behind us. 

busy hour lies ahead of us,” he said to me, “an 
hour that will l)e crowded with observations of a some- 
what different nature than those we have been making 
all morning.” Then, turning, he inquired briefly : 
“Well now. Captain Retishaw are you ready with the 
rocket controls ? All right then, give her the gun !” 

A faint hissing sound from the rear of our vessel told 
me that the auxiliary power was going into play. T he 
hiss increased gradually, and soon rose to a dull roar. 

I looked up at the .sun. Its location high up in the 
eastern sky corresponded to the position which it usu- 
ally occupied at about ten-thirty o’clock on a summer 
day. I glanced back at the speed register. From its 
steady indication of about 1,320, which wc had main- 
tained for more than an hour, the needle l)egan to climb 
very slowly, until it wavered about 1,350. Captain Ren- 
shaw kept his eyes glued upon the string of flashing 
guide’ lights whicli raced along below us in regitlar suc- 
cession. 

Suddenly a chorus of exclamations came from the 
handful of laymen observers wlio happened to Ite in the 
control room with me. I added my own cry of wonder 
as my gaze was fixed on the spectacle almost directly 
overhead. Like a flash was gone the beautiful corona 
that had surrounded the eclipsed sun from the moment 
of sunrise in .\laska. A thin thread of light became 
visible on the eastern edge of the dark mass of the 
moon. Only for an instant did this thread-like Juminous 
line persist. Then in a twinkling it broke up into bead* 
of light, some round, others oblong in shape, rhe effect 
was that of a huge string of flashing beads visible half 
way around the moon’s circumference. I recognized 
the familiar appearance of the phenomenon which has 
■SO aptly been termed “Baily’s Beads.” I remembered 
Dr. Boyd’s explanation of this odd and beautiful effect, 
the explanation that has been most generally accepted. 
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At this stage of the eclipse, the rough and irregular 
edge of the moon covers the edge of the solar disk 
completely at some points, while it just falls short of 
covering it at other points. In other w'ords, we were 
actually looking at the sunlight coming through the 
valleys and depressions at the edge of the moon, while 
the highlands and mountains covered the solar disk at 
adjacent points. I recalled seeing this strange appear- 
ance at the Singapore eclipse, at the instant when to- 
tality l>egan. 

Captain Renshaw had now reduced our speed back 
to the original point, and so for several minutes, we 
raced alor^ at the same rate as the advancing shadow- 
cone, but, figuratively speaking, just one pace ahead of 
it. I confessed that this required some expert naviga- 
tion on the part of our pilot, for it meant steering a 
precise course directly over the vast stretch of guiding 
liglits, as well as maintaining the proper velocity with 
the closest accuracy. But so perfectly were the ship’s 
course and speed managed, that the spectacle of Bailey’s 
Beads remained fixed and unchanged for a period long 
enough to allow a considerable numlter of photographs 
to be made. I was back in the observatory soon after 
the beginning of this phase of our trip, to get a better 
view through the telescope of the strange phenomenon 
overhead, and to watch the photographing. When all 
the work had been completed. Dr. Boyd directed the 
pilot to fall back just a trifle in speed. 

“If we can do this right,” said the astronomer to me, 
“you will see a very beautiful phase of the eclipse — 
one in which Dr. Fleming, with his chemical viewpoint 
uppermost, is very deeply interested.” 

Inch by inch, almost, we slowed up, while the beads 
of light on the eastern rim of the sun grew smaller 
and fewer. One at a time the spots of light disappeared, 
until the final one faded slowly from view. At that 
instant, a signal from Dr. Boyd halted our deceleration. 
Upon the disappearance of the last bead, an exceedingly 
narrow crescent of deep rose color sprang into view, 
contrasting beautifully with the black body of the moon 
and the pearly radiance of the corona which had blazed 
into being once again. W’ith delicate precision, the 
enormous ship was kept at just the speed and exactly 
in the proper position to maintain this colorful rim 
while spectroscopes, color cameras, and other instru- 
ments were directed upon it. I was puzzled and bewil- 
dcrcil by this unique spectacle — the more so because I 
had never seen it before. But I had to bide my time, 
and wait until my two scientific friends had completed 
their observation on this phase of the eclipse, before I 
dared interrupt with my questions. Dr. Fleming volun- 
teered the explanation. 

“Directly above the visible surface or photosphere of 
the sun,” he said, “tliere exists a comparatively shallow 
layer of incandescent gases scarcely five hundred miles 
in depth which is known as the cJiromospherc. Near 
the moment of totality, as the moon advances over the 
photosphere, there will come a time, simultaneous with 
the disapjsearance of Bailey’s Beads, when the light of 
the photosphere is shut off, while the rose chromo- 
■sprtiere still remains visible. In an ordinary observation, 
the moon covers this layer in less than a single second. 
But a study of it is of immensely scientific value, be- 
cause it tells us a good deal about the condition of this 
|X)rtion of the sun’s atmosphere, the nature of the ele- 
ments of which is consists, and its dependence upon 
other solar phenomena. I have just made some excel- 


lent spectrophotographs of the chromosphere, which, 
on careful study, ought to reveal some interesting data 
on the chemical composition of the sun’s atmosphere, if 
nothing else.” 

We increased our speed again, which brought l)ack the 
familiar luminous beads that we had just been observ- 
ing. The spots of light gradually coalesced once more 
into a thin crescent of light, which was the rim of the 
sun peeking around the edge of the dark moon. The 
crescent widened steadily as the flyer roared along over 
the string of beacon lights below. We were now trav- 
eling considerably f.Tster than the advancing shadow — 
actually running ahead of the eclfpse! As I watched 
the ground below I .suddenly perceived that we were 
swerving away from our path of guiding lights. Turn- 
ing to Dr. Boyd in alarm I received a reassuring smile 
in return. 

“This is our side-trip from the shadow line,” he said 
simply. “We intend to s5;i«dy this eclipse from every 
possible angle before we are through.” 

The flyer swung swiftly to the south and made a wide 
circle at an ever mounting speed. I observed that the 
sun was now only about three-fourths obscured pre- 
senting an appearance that was indeed almost strange to 
us, because we had been viewing nothing but a com- 
pletely eclipsed sun practically all the way from our 
starting point on Kodiak Island. In fact, the incrca.'^c 
of light, compared to the dusk-like aspect during the 
long period of totality, was almost dazzling. The corona, 
of course, had disappeared long ago, while throughout 
the sky the stars had faded one by one. 

Bearing around in an enormous sweep, we came in 
sight again of the trail of beacon lights strung across 
the country. Only we were now several hundred miles 
behind the huge shadow of the moon, which had 
plunged on relentlessly while we were inanceuvering the 
wide circle. I judged, roughly, that we were some- 
where over southern Indiana during this extensive cir- 
cumnavigation. Once the row of lights was located 
directly beneath us. Captain Rensliaw opened the power 
several notches, and we roared furiously down the path 
in the wake of the advancing eclipse. However, he 
was in no hurry to overtake it, because there were yet 
a number of radio tests that had to l)e conducted during 
this stage of our flight — an exchange of messages with 
land st.ations in order to determine the effect of the 
partial eclipse on radio transmission and reception. 
Gradually tlie solar crescent narrowed down, and we ob- 
served once again the succession of phenomena with 
which we were so familiar, the Baily Beads, the rosy 
chromosphere, the last spark of the obscured sun, and the 
flash of the glittering corona. At each step there was a 
perceptible slowing up, to magnify and prolong tlie 
effect, and to permit-of check observations and photo- 
graphing, to correlate with and supplement the earlier 
records. 

The entire procedure struck me for the first time 
as being decidedly uncanny — this playing tag with the 
eclipse, jumping ahead of it, swinging around it, steal- 
ing up behind it, spying upon it from all angles. It 
reminded me of a cat worrying a mouse in its power. 
And it certainly meant no more than that — we had this 
inexorable cosmic phenomenon in our power, making it 
go through its paces as one would a trained seal — if 
you will pardon the mixed metaphor. By all means, 
it was unmistakably supernatural, and yet it was as 
real as cold fact itself. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

“We’ve Lost the Solunaray!” 

O NCE more we were back in the grip of the sun- 
moon power beam, as evidenced by the slight 
jar when this mysterious shaft of energy took 
hold, and by our sustained speed as the rocket engines 
were gradually throttled down. Dr. Boyd checked our 
location and determined that we were somewhere in the 
neighborhood of Columbus, Ohio. The sun being now 
close to the zenith, with the moon’s shadow traveling 
at its slowest speed of the entire eclipse path, he calcu- 
lated that we liad about twenty minutes still to spare 
before striking New York. Following a hasty consulta- 
tion of the scientists, it was decided to make another 
brief sortie to the north, and come around again behind 
the eclipse as l)efore. This would give additional op- 
portunity for corroborative observation and study from 
a new angle. 

Accordingly, the rocket tubes blazed forth once more, 
and the Eclipse Special moved in a wide arc to the 
north. More methodical camera work, telescopic exami- 
nation and minute study of the partially obscured sun 
from this new direction. Then a great sweep around 
again to pick up the luminous trail once more. With 
our chief pilot at the controls — Captain Renshaw had 
of course been relieved from time to time by his assist- 
ants during such portions of the flight when his acute 
skill in navigation was not urgently required — the mas- 
sive vessel ripped along behind the flying wall of dark- 
ness that was the moon’s shadow. Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania sped under us in a blur of landscape. In five min- 
utes wc would flash over New York and out to sea. 
The beads of light that represented the guiding beacons 
on the ground followed one another in a dizzy succes- 
sion. We were now flying a true course over the line 
of luminous specks below — Dr. Boyd, sighting through 
the instrument in the control room, verified that to his 
own satisfaction. 

Thirty seconds passed. A look revealed the sun again 
eclipsed — not a sliver of its incandescent surface could 
be detected — nothing but the glorious corona once more. 
I glanced through the floor panel — the moon’s shadow 
was one vast mass of darkness spread out directly 
below, and covering almost the entire visible portion of 
the earth’s surface. From our elevation of less than 
a mile, only a reddish glow was evident around the 
horizon — the reflected light from the unshaded portion 
of the ground si.xty or seventy miles away. 

Another minute passed. From all indications, our 
ship was traveling in the direct centre of the shadow 
cone. Everyone on board tensed himself for the now 
familiar shock which was to herald our contact with 
the solunaray. 

It did not come ! 

Seconds passed — precious seconds, during which 
anxious eyes turned from the obscured sun overhead, 
to the string of beacons below and in front of us to the 
dial of the spxsed indicator on the panel and back to the 
blue-black orb above. Where was the solunaray.^ Had 
its mystifying power been suddenly extinguished? Or 
were we in the very centre of it without being aware of 
our position? The pilot shut down one of the rocket 
batteries. In five seconds tlie western rim of the sun 
poked its way around the dark moon and began to 
enlarge into a definite crescent. We were slipping 


back! With a roar the full rocket blast again cut the 
air sending us forward into the shadow once more. 

Dr. Boyd, pale and silent cast a grave glance at Cap- 
tain Renshaw. The pilot was making another effort 
to search out the elusive axis of the shadow cone. Dr. 
Fleming hovered close by, scanning the landscape 
anxiously. The rest of us in the control room were 
grouped in nervous huddles, not knowing what next to 
expect. 

“It’s no use!” muttered Captain Renshaw hoarsely. 
“This is my third attempt, and worse than the others. 
My speed is perfect — we couldn’t be more accurately 
over the beacons — but that damned solunaray ! — 
Where is it?” 

Below us the state of New Jersey was flying by at 
about one-third of a mile each second. We were less 
than forty miles from New York and the end of our 
trail. Off to the west were the three remaining beacon 
lights. Two minutes to go — and still the dull roar 
from astern told us tliat our rockets, and not the soluna- 
ray was driving us along. Either the shaft of energy 
was no longer in operation, or else something radical 
was wrong with our navigation. In the excitement of 
the moment all thought of the eclipse vanished, and the 
magnificent drama above, now grandest and most spec- 
tacular because it was directly in the high-noon posi- 
tion, went on unheeded. 

Two more guide lights ahead of us, and then the 
open Atlantic. The pilot still juried his controls, 
sweeping the flyer through the centre of the shadow 
in search of the power beam. The last beacon now lay 
in our path. Sweeping relentlessly onward, the ship 
cut true across the lighted marker that blazed a last 
hopeful beam to us from atop the highest point on 
Staten Island. In five seconds we were across New 
York Bay and speeding over a corner of Long Island. 
In five seconds more the vessel was streaking madly 
above the waters of the Sound. Almost before we 
could realize it, we found ourselves cutting a swift path 
over the open Atlantic. 

“We’ve lost the solunaray!” Dr. Boyd’s words broke 
the ominous silence — and there was almost a note of 
tragedy in them as they were uttered.. Witli something 
of a slight choke in his voice, he added ruefully : “1 
think I know the reason. It’s the laying out of those 
last few beacons, and I’m afraid I am to blame, too. 
The portion of our path from St. I-ouis'to about east- 
ern Pennsylvania was laid out accurately enough — 
there’s no doubt about that. But the shadow path of 
the eclipse, near the noon position, takes a swing that 
bears slightly to the north. And it’s that small portion 
of the line of beacons that was in error. I knew from 
the start that this sliort curved stretch would be difficult 
to locate with the same degree of precision as the rest 
of the line. But I didn’t think we could possibly miss 
the centre line entirely.” He gazed mournfully through 
the window at the darkened ocean below, and lapsed 
into silence. 

“Tut — tut, my dear Boyd,” announced his chemist 
friend cheerfully, “There’s no great harm done. I’m 
sure. Haven’t we made enough study of the eclipse 
today to warrant our calling a halt? What if our trip 
is only half completed? Can’t we just steer about and 
land at New York? Why, even if we quit this very min- 
ute, we can return with more eclipse data in our pos- 
session than has been accumulated in a century of for- 
mer eclipse study.” 
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Dr. Boyd remained standing in mute despyondency. 

“It would be a shame, indeed," interjected one of the 
government astronomers, gravely, “to quit right now 
at the most interesting and perhaps the most important 
stage in our marvelous trip. There is so much more to 
be done in the way of repeating and checking up our 
many observations on the eastern portion of the eclipse 
path, that we can truthfully say our work is only half 
accomplished.” 

A council of war was immediately held to ascertain 
the best plan of action. Meantime, of course, the flyer, 
under the skillful guidance of Captain Renshaw, was 
still plowing her way along, always in the moon’s 
shadow, blit never quite near enough to the mathe- 
matical centre to enter the influence of the solunaray. 
^Vhich meant that our rocket motive power was in con- 
stant action. 

In the brief, yet tense discussion that ensued, a num- 
ber of plans were proposed, and the merits of each 
w'eighed. One course was, as Dr. Fleming had sug- 
gested, to abandon the trip at this point and return 
to land by the most direct route. His choice was based 
mostly, he was frank to confess, upon the apprehension 
that w’e might run out of fuel if we maintained our 
course over the Atlantic under our own pow-er. There 
were some of the leaders of the e.xpedition who were of 
the opinion tliat we should continue so under the driving 
force of our rocket propulsion, keeping within the 
shadow path, and completing the necessary observations 
which we had planned for this portion of the flight. 
The question was, how much further could our remain- 
ing fuel supply propel us? 

Dr. Fleming, after a hasty calculation, admitted that 
we could probably reach almost to the coast of England 
under our own power. If such be the case, argued the 
proponents of the second plan, then by all meams con- 
tinue, and to blazes with the solunaray! After all, they 
asserted, the sun-moon power beam had carried us quite 
a comfortable distance, and we surely could negotiate 
by ourselves the intervening stretch of water to Eng- 
land. 

A small, but exceedingly vociferous group insisted 
that we at least make some concerted effort to find the 
solunaray again, and have it carry us along to the end 
as planned. Some of the loudest advocates of this idea 
were among the paying passengers, who did not relish 
having this extraordinary flight abnxptly terminated, 
just when they were beginning to enjoy it fully. Num- 
bered also among the advocates of the "onward” policy 
were some of the scientists ; even Dr. Boyd was some- 
what inclined toward this plan of action. For, it be- 
came evident, that in addition to the valuable checking 
work to be done during this half of the journey, there 
were some highly important observations to be made at 
the very end of the eclipse, when the obscured sun was 
taking liis final plunge for the day beneath the horizon. 
Somehow, it seemed a pity to come thus far, and not see 
the grand finale of the day’s super-spectacle. 

Captain Renshaw was now ctilled into conference with 
the rest, while his chief aid took over the controls. Did 
he think he could juggle his way around in the moon’s 
shadow, and navigate into the solunaray? Well, he 
willingly and frankly granted, so far his efforts were a 
failure. But he had, with all due regard to modesty, 
a great deal of confidence in his piloting skill. Obvi- 
ously, with nothing to gtiide him but the eclipsed sun 
above, it was a difficult job, he admitted. However, if 


all aboard were agp'eed, he was willing to make another 
stab at it. That is, provided there was enough fuel 
left. A second check of the available supply was made. 
It was a great gamble. Could wc afford to expend our 
last reserve of chloramine-oxone liquid? The matter 
was discussed back and forth. Precious time was be- 
ing lost. Little, if any eclipse observing was taking 
place; in fact, the sun above was hardly being noticed, 
in the excitement. 

Finally, a last vote w.as taken, and to my surprise the 
consensus of opinion was: “Go ahead!” Evidently, the 
element of “gamble” stimulated the sporting instinct of 
the group. And, in the last analysis, was there any real 
danger involved? Even if wc ran out of fuel before 
wc reached England, our vessel was seaworthy, and 
could remain afloat indefinitely. Or, if we chose to 
stay aloft, in the event of stormy conditions near the 
surface of the water, our anti-gravity devices would 
come into play, and keep us elevated for as long as 
was necessary. Then, when the time was propitious, wc 
could descend to the surface of the ocean, to be taken 
in tow by some passing vessel. It was decided by the 
scientists to continue their observations of the eclipse 
without interruption. For, throughout all the man- 
ceuvering that would be necessary in order to locate the 
solunaray, the flyer would be constantly within the 
shadow of the moon. In other words, the eclipse would 
be on for us just the same, even though we would con- 
tinue to employ our own power to keep within the dark- 
ened area. 

CHAPTER XIV 
Back in the Harness 

A nd so, there began perhaps the strangest stage 
of our unique journey. Most of the party re- 
turned to the observatory. I elected to remain 
in the control room in order to watch the details of 
navigation. With Captain Renshaw back at the levers 
and switches, and Dr. Boyd at his side to help in the 
manipulation, the extraordinary aerial hunt started. A 
systematic plan of action was evolved, which provided 
for a thorough fine-combing, so to si>eak, of the central 
portion of the shadow cone. Starting at one edge — 
the western one — with the first of the now familiar 
beads of light just barely visible around the rim of the 
moon, we accelerated slowly, passing through what the 
pilot judged to be the centre line of the shadow. We 
continued thus until the sudden appiearance of Bailey’s 
Beads on the opposite rim indicated that we had missed 
our mark. Then, slowing up slightly, we fell back 
again gradually through the entire width of the eclipsed 
area, to observe again the sparks of fire bursting forth 
from the sun’s western edge. Back and forth we see- 
sawed in this fashion, combing the shadow carefully — 
searching for that fifty- foot beam of energy concealed 
somewhere near the center of an area more than one 
hundred miles across. 

The minutes piled up into an hour. I lost track of 
how many times the flyer ploughed her way ahead 
through the shadow, only to fall back in disappointment 
for another try. Dr. Fleming kept an anxious eye on 
his fuel gauge. He was still apprehensive regarding the 
rapid consumption of the precious oxone fluid, despite 
the assurance that no great harm lay in using the ma- 
terial even to the very last drop. Another hour rolled 
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by. With all the methodical juggling and twisting 
through which Captain Renshaw put the Eclipse Special, 
he was now practically prepared to admit defeat. Either 
something had really happened to the solunaray, and it 
had mysteriously melted into nothingness, or else it 
was too narrow and elusive a target to shoot at, par- 
ticularly in view of the tremendous speed that had to 
be maintained, and the absence of anything tangible to 
use as a guide. It was a mere groping in the dark, 
figuratively as well as literally. 

Our pilot was ready to give up, and so were most 
of the others alxiard. After about two and a half 
hours of ceaseless battle over the Atlantic Ocean, we 
were now very close to the westerly tip of England. 
With deep disapjxtintment in his voice. Dr. Boyd an- 
nounced to our assembled group that the journey would 
have to be cut short upon our reaching land again. Our 
fuel supply had now been so greatly depleted that it 
was useless to continue the hunt for the solunaray. 
And to proceed on our own power would be hopeless, 
because we could never attain the end of the eclipse 
jiath. The point of sunset, somewhere in eastern Swe- 
den, was still well over a thousand miles away, a dis- 
tance entirely too great to negotiate without the aid of 
the solunaray. At the rate at which our fuel was being 
consumed, we could probably reach some spot over the 
North Sea. But then there was the uncertainty at- 
tached to such an ending, the unpleasant thought of 
delays, adverse weather conditions. Instead of a ma- 
jestic finish to a majestic voyage, we would lx: towed in 
like a helpless derelict. What an anti-climax! 

So that, with great reluctance, it was decided to call 
a halt when we touched England. Captain Renshaw 
calculated that our present course would bring us over 
land somewhere near Southampton. Dr. Boyd suggested 
that it might he best for us to continue in the path of 
the eclipse a short distance beyond this point and then 
make a swing north out of the shadow, to land in 
London. That seemed to be as auspicious an ending 
as could be expected under the circumstances. The plan 
was agreed upon, and advance announcements were 
radioed to the British stations, telling of our unfor- 
tunate situation and our final decision. 

In all the turmoil and uncertainty of the last few 
hours, the eclipse was advancing with relentless and 
unerring precision. It was now pa.st 7 ;30 P.M. Eng- 
lish time, and the obscured sun, in all its splendor of 
corona and scarlet prominences, was sinking rapidly in 
the western sky. We had been on our way now for 
almost seven hours — trailing the heavenly spectacle and 
marveling at its matchless beauty. Too bad that we 
could not accompany the sun through its last hour of 
flight to witness its final dash below the horizon on the 
European mainland. 

Most of us were now gatherer! in the observatory, 
watching the rapidly descending orb. It was to be prac- 
tically our last look, and we wanted to get the most of 
it. Captain Renshaw, at the control panel, was holding 
the vessel unflinchingly in the eclipse path — figuratively 
“squeezing the last ounce of value” out of the solar 
spectacle. 

Then, with startling suddenness, the unexpected hap- 
pened. The huge ship gave a tremendous lurch that 
threw most of us off our feet. I found myself bruised 
and with brain swimming, in the far side of the cir- 
cular chamber, entangled in the wreckage of one of 
the smaller cameras which did not happen to be fastened 


down to the floor. A bedlam of shouts reached my ear. 
It was several seconds before I had recovered suffi- 
ciently to scramble painfully to my feet. Not a tremor 
now in the leviathan of the air. All was as steady as 
though we were anchored to solid ground. The con- 
fusion of shouts from the other side of the observa- 
tory continued. Then suddenly one cry rang out clear 
and loud alx)ve the rest. It was rc|)eatcd. It stilled 
the discord of noise: 

“The soUniaray! . . . The solunaray I . . .” 

To be sure — the solunaray — I reflected, my senses still 
reeling from the hard jolt. Too often had I experi- 
enced that lurch — now more violent than ever before — 
followed by that sense of absolute calm, that total ab- 
•sence of vibration or tremor. But how? — what? — why 
this sudden last minute stroke of fortune? It was tofj 
good to be true — almost like a fairy-tale 1 

When calm had been restored aboard the flyer, and 
the otherwise staid and sombre scientists had gotten 
over the wild exultation of the moment, we took stock 
of our remarkable situation. True enough, we had, by 
the purest inadvertence imaginable, blundered into the 
solunaray. 

“Think of it!” ejaculated Dr. Boyd. “A wild strug- 
gle stretching clear across the Atlantic, and then to 
stumble into the ray by sheer accident 1 And when we 
had given up the fight, too!” 

“And just imagine,” added Captain Renshaw, a bit 
ruefully, “after all my scouring and rescouring of the 
shadow area during the last three hours, we had to run 
plunk into it in this unexpected fashion!” 

“Now, captain,” inteqx)sed Dr. Fleming soothingly, 
patting our pilot on the back in a most affectionate 
manner, “don’t you take it to heart. You have done 
a marvelous bit of piloting thus far, and no one could 
have combed that infernal eclipse .shadow any better 
than you did. We’ll just have to accept this fortunate 
stroke as an act of Providence. But come, we’re wast- 
ing time. There’s only an hour of daylight left — and 
a lot of check observations still to l>e m.ade.” 

For the second time in the course of this epochal 
trip the cry of “I^nd!” announced the termination of 
a long transocean stretch. In the dim light l)eIow, I 
could discern an irregular coastline speeding at an 
angle across our path. At this stage of our flight, the 
eclipse path was bearing us in a northeasterly direction, 
just as our trail had iwinted to the southeast at our 
starting point in Alaska. 

Alaska! How far away it now seemed! And far 
away it really was — ten thousand miles — on the oppo- 
site side of the globe. Only seven hours ago we had 
plunged ahead on this unique journey — a journey that 
had carried us across two (Keans and a continent, in 
the shadow of the magnificent drama being enacted in 
the skies. And now we were being whisked through 
space toward that not-distant spot where the grand 
climax of the performance was to be enacted. 

Gathering speed each moment as the setting sun re- 
treated in the northwest we swept smoothly onward, 
our rocket engines now silent, the vessel firm in the 
vise-like grip of the solunaray. We swept over the Tog- ' 
enshrouded corner of England at an elevation of nearly 
five miles. In less than ten minutes tlie Eclipse Special 
was over the North Sea, and headed in a slowly curving 
streak toward the mainland. The obscured sun, now 
very low in the sky, apiKared magnified to three times 
its natural size. Atmospheric refraction gave that same 
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illusion of great size which I had observed at sunrise 
in Alaska. 

During our swift passage across the short water 
stretch, the final plans for the termination of our flight 
were discussed. Just as we had plunged into the field 
of the solunaray on Kodiak Island early that morning, 
we would plunge out of it again in Sweden. At a 
signal to be given by Dr. Boyd about five minutes be- 
fore the scheduled moment of sunset, the rocket power 
would l)e turned on full blast. This mighty burst of 
propulsive energy would tear us from the grasp of the 
solunaray as it swept off the earth’s surface. Then we 
would land at our leisure, and thus bring to a tri- 
umphant culmination this phenomenal eclipse journey. 

It took us about twenty minutes to traverse the dark 
expanse of the North Sea. In five minutes we shot 
across the Danish Peninsula and in three more the 
flyer was dashing over Sweden. Every nerve aboard 
the vessel was tensed in anticipation of tbc climax. The 
seconds ticked off ruthlessly. It was now nearly 9:45 
P.M. Swedish time. Vaguely, I thought of what an un- 
earthly hour this w-as for a sunset — just as I had mar- 
veled at that 3 A.M. sunrise in Alaska that very morning. 

We had dropped to an elevation of about two miles. 
Half of the Swedish Peninsula was already behind us. 
At our half-mile-a-second speed, the remaining portion 
would be covered in short order. One minute-^ two 
minutes — “Now !’’ came the word from Dr. Boyd. An 
ominous hissing broke the silence and welled swiftly 
into a steady roar. Twenty-four tul)es shot their power- 
ful exhausts into space behind us. The gigantic ship 
quivered throughout her entire frame. She shot forward. 
For a moment she appeared to be undecided. Then, to 
the horrifietl amazement of all of us, the flyer began 
losing speed. And at the same time the roar of the 
exhausts behind us dwindled to a sickly gasp, and then 
was silenced. A slight jar shook the vessel — that un- 
mistakable tremor that meant but one thing — the clutch 
of the solunaray! Dr. Boyd looked questioningly at Cap- 
tain Renshaw. He in turn cast a puzzled glance back. 
-An electrified moment of silence — and then a cry from 
Dr. Fleming. 

“The fuel — exhausted — gone !’’ he uttered the dreaded 
words hoarsely. A quivering finger pointed to the fuel 
gauge — its needle rested at zero. And then the full 
realization of our predicament dawned upon us. The 
long, hard fight over the Atlantic had eaten deeply into 
our oxone reserve — more than any on board, even Dr. 
F'leming, had realized. And now the last explosive burst 
from the rocket tubes had consumed the jirecious re- 
mainder. Powerful though the blast was, it had proved 
insufficient to get us clear of the solunaray. The irony 
of it all ! An hour ago, squandering the liquid propel- 
lent, trying madly to enter the influence of the ray — 
now stranded, so to speak, without a drop of fuel to 
get out of that same, n.ew sinister influence. 

CHAPTER XV 
A Titanic Struggle 

W ITH blanched features. Dr. Boyd turned from 
the instrument to face the group in the control 
room. It had taken him but a moment to size up 
the situation. He had visualized it spontaneously, while 
most of us were still floundering alx)ut mentally. His 
curt words, coming in low spasmodic jerks, burned into 


our consciousness like fiery brands. The awful import 
of his message made us gasp in wild horror. 

“We’re in the grasp of the solunaray . . . and it is 
carrying us . . . but where ? . . . look ... the alti- 
meter! . . . 22,000 feet . . . 24,000. . . 30,0001 . . . 
It is taking us upward . , . the moon’s shadow axis at 
this sunset position is just grazing the earth’s surface 
. . . at a sharp angle! At the moment of sunset, in 
three minutes, the shadow cone, with the solunaray, 
will leave the earth — will carry the Eclipse Special w'ith 
it— off into space — the sun constantly eclip.sefi — dragged 
along through interstellar space — forever !’’ 

This bombshell, exploded in our midst, left us stunnecl 
and speechless. But the astronomer, with a gleam of 
hope in his eyes, added quickly. “The flyer is lost, but 
not we — nor our records ! We have our parachutes ! 
— Quick ! — Everybody get them ready — and the eclipse 
data — the pictures and plates — parachutes for them, too ! 
Hurry — seconds count!’’ 

Galvanized into frenzied activity, every member of 
our party hastened to don his life-saving equipment, and 
to prepare for the rescue of whatever of the more im- 
portant eclipse material the scanty few minutes per- 
mitted. I remember in a vague sort of way that I 
worked feverishly with the rest, dashing from control 
room to observatory and back again. The flyer, its slow 
ascent hardly appreciable a bare minute ago, was gain- 
ing speed every second. A fleeting glance shot at the 
dial as I passed it once indicated an elevation of over 
50,000 feet. Almost ten miles ! — Whew ! — About time 
for us to drop off ! 

I found myself wondering what would be the plight 
of our Eclipse Flyer out in space. A dead hulk, nish- 
ing through the endless void, swept by the relentless 
solunaray, on and on in dizzy hopeless flight. In the 
space of seconds, as I worked, there unfolded before 
me the entire panorama of our marvelous flight. I felt 
an inward pang of regret at the ignominious fate of 
the gallant craft. 

Then with a suddenness that startled us, and halted 
our labors. Captain Renshaw’s voice burst forth above 
the confusion of the moment; “Wait! All isn’t lost 
yet ! — There’s one hope ! — Dr. Boyd, Dr. Fleming ! — 
The gravity nullifiers! — aren’t they still operating? — ami 
helping the solunaray drag us upward? Dammit all — 
we’ll shut off the power — ^and have Mother Earth pull 
us hack!" His voice rose almost to a shriek as he ut- 
tered the last words. 

Even before he had finished talking, the pilot lunged 
to the main control ]xmel and yanked a lever violently. 
The rest of us stopped in our tracks and regarded the 
young officer with speechless amazement. Why, hang it, 
I pondered in a hazy far-away fashion, of course ! How 
did we ever forget tho.se confounded nullifiers? There 
was the gravitational force of the earth just waiting to 
give us a helping h.and, and we shooting off blindly into 
sp>acc without giving it a thought ! 

A rending jar shook the giant ship from nose to 
stem. A low humming sound reached our cars, and 
a faint quiver ran through the vessel’s frame- work. Dr. 
Boyd had dashed over to Captain Renshaw and they 
were both feverishly occupied at the instrument. The 
rest of us remained rooted to the particular .S]xjt where 
he happened to be at the time our pilot burst forth 
with his sanguine announcement. Tbe quivering and 
trembling of the Eclipse Special increased to an alarm- 
{Continued on page 819) 
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T^ROM California comes the story that on September J5th of this year a 
JL meteorite plunged into the ‘waters of the Pacific shore, throwing spray and 
evolving steam in a cloud. So that meteorites are not particularly a thing of 
the past. What might some day be found inside of these meteorites is left entirety 
to conjecture. For instance, it might be discovered that a foreign visitor of this 
kind might he more than a mere stray meteorite. The author of this story has 
apparently established, in his own mind at least, the possibility of a projectile 
from outer space. He continues from that point and gives us a fascinating story 
of unbounded plausibility and absorbing interest. 
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Fifteen Years Earlier 

D r. THOMPSON FARRINGTON, son of 
the late Dr. Miles Farrington, sat stiffly in 
a big roomy cliair in the lounge of the 
Scientists’ Club and peered intently into 
the face of his friend, Professor Phillip 
Brandon, who reclined lazily on a divan opposite him. 

For a full minute he studied the older man before 
their eyes met in a flash of mutual admiration. He 
leaned forward presently, elbows on his knees, and 
spoke. 

“Well, Professor Brandon,” he said reflectively, “to- 
day is the fifteentli anniversary of your di.scovery of that 
interplanetary machine, which dropped into the Bar- 
ringer Crater in Arizona. Fifteen years have passed 
?ince you located the machine and its cargo of Stellar- 
ites*.” 

Professor Brandon clo.sed his eyes again for a moment 
as though to conjure mental visions of his discoveries 
whicli fifteen years before had set the blase world on 
its ears and awakened it to the fact that a distant globe 
had sent a couple of hundred of its gargantuan natives 
through space to conquer and take possession of the 
earth. 

Swiftly his mind raced over the events and he relived 
again the thrills of encountering the mass of metals that 
was previously thought to be nothing more than a htige 
meteorite under Meteor Crater. He recalled vividly 
his first glimpse of the Stellarites, obtained when he 
opened one of the metallic containers within the machine 
in which they were housed in a state of suspended ani- 
mation. 

It was with a slight shudder that he recalled Dr. Miles 
Farrington’s efforts to reHve the Stellarites by reniov- 

*StdIarlt«t; stransc, humati'Iike beings found in suspended animation in 
an interplanetary machine. 


ing the living brain of his son, Thompson, for experi- 
mentation with certain drugs he had formulated. 

His old friend. Dr. Farrington, Senior, had certainly 
made a terrible sacrifice in his efforts to bring about the 
normal animation of the creatures. But his efforts had 
proved fruitless and he had come well nigh to losing 
the life of his only son — the man w'ho now sat not five 
feet away. He saved him at the last minute, after find- 
ing only sufficient drugs in the pollen of a tiny weed to 
revive him from the state of suspended animation in 
which he had been placed. 

And when the Stellarites could not be animated by 
any known formulae on the face of the earth tliey were 
duly placed in a concrete vault near Meteor Crater so 
that they could do no harm to humanity, or be harmed 
by human ghouls. 

Despite the fact tliat the Stellarites had obviously 
come to this world with the intention of conquering and 
taking possession of it, they had been given a decent 
burial, living in a temporary state of death. 

Their mission to the earth had been partly deciphered 
from documents found in the machine by Dr. Dennison 
of the Ritchey Observatory’. It was thought tliat their 
planet, a small world half-hidden from the sun’s light 
by our own glolx:, was slowly dying for want of warmth. 
They had henceforth set out to take possession of it by 
wiping out all humanity, still in the primitive state 
though it was at the time of the machine’s arrival, to 
pave the way for a general influx of those on their own 
darkening W’orld. 

All these things flashed swiftly through the mind of 
Professor Brandon as he lay upon the divan, to all out- 
ward appearances, fast asleep. But Farrington knew 
that the old geologist, who had been his father’s closest 
and most cherished friend, was very much awake. 

Presently hb eyes snapped open and he glanced 
quickly at the clean<ut features of his late friend’s son. 
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In the instant he concluded that Tom was growing more 
like his father with each passing day. He had his 
father’s hard, flashing eyes, in which could always be 
found a certain passion for winning. 

Yes, Tom was like his father, even to his powerful 
physical strocture, the cut of his black, neatly combed 
hair, and above all — what lay under it. At his father’s 
death, he liad fallen into his place of worldly importance 
in the profession of medicine and surgery, and since that 
time he had made many advances over liis parent's past 
achievements in the art of alleviating manWnd’s suffer- 
ing. 

Moreover, he had never given up the hope that he 
would some day complete the formula that his father 
had started before his death. It had been his father’s 
dying wish that he, Thompson Farrington, take up the 


**, . . But I heard a sound as if all the houses 
<would tremble and move away. Many win- 
dows were broken, a large strip of ground was 
torn away . . 

work of reviving the creatures, using the near-completed 
toxin that was to be left to him. 

But the final ingredient that would make the formula 
a success was apparently not to be found on the face 
of the earth. Every known clement liad been utilized, 
every known plant drained of its sap and everything 
available had been used — to no a\ail. It was taken for 
granted that the only place where this final ingredient 
could be obtained was on the world of the Stellarites 
itself. But Tom had kept his hope alive and before his 
quiet conversation with Professor Brandon came to a 
clo.se, it knew no bounds. 

The geologist sat upright suddenly and nodded. 

“Fifteen years!” he said, shaking his head unbeliev- 
ingly. “It seems like yesterday or last week, Tom, when 
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we encountered the metal mass previously thought to be 
a meteorite. Time flies mighty swift for a man when 
he passes forty. Why I recall every word your father 
said right here in this room 1 They ring in my ears with 
vivid, distinct freshness. He certainly gave me a raking 
over that I never will forget.” 

“So I heard later," Farrington laughed. “You can’t 
expect to call the hand of a Farrington and get away 
with it. I heard you called his hand in the matter of a 
toxin to nullify suspended animation.” 

“I did, Tom,” said the geologist, “much to my chagrin 
and regret. When he got through telling us how little 
our brains were in comparison with the faculties of 
those Stellarites, I felt like a chattering ape.” 

Farrington laughed aloud in amusement. 

“You must liave gotten under dad’s collar to stir him 
up to th<at pitch,” he said, “but it’s a fact, as you know, 
that those poor devils have mighty powerful brains. 
Tliat’s why we have been unable to create a nullifying 
toxin to revive ’em. With our brains, it’s mighty hard 
to duplicate their findings. Take interplanetary travel, 
for instance.” 

“Yes,” Brandon admitted, “and they had developed it 
while the world was still overrun by savages. Your 
father was right.” 

F arrington paused for a moment and stared 
thoughtfully at his neatly polished Oxfords, then 
looked up again. 

“You know. Professor,” he said seriously, “I’ve been 
doing a lot of thinking lately. . . .” 

“You don’t say !” the other interjected with a humor- 
ous grunt. “Why a miracle has happened. . . .” 

“Never you mind about that,” Tom snorte<l jovially. 
“I have a perfect knack of thinking occasionally. Believe 
it or not. But here’s what I’ve been poring over. . . .” 
The professor nodded and became at once attentive. 
“For a long time,” Tom continued seriously, “I’ve 
wondered if that supposed meteoric fall in Siberia might 
not be a second attempt on the part of the Stellarites to 
take possession of the world. I’ve carried that thought in 
my mind for many months. If the Stellarites were in 
such desperate straits as their documents reveal, then it 
is hardly likely that they would give up their plans after 
one miserable attempt. Even if their first emissaries 
failed to return or make some sign that they had arrived 
here safely, it is no reason why those who sent them 
should lose heart and abandon the idea entirely. In my 
opinion, that Siberian meteorite is not a meteorite at all, 
but another stellar flyer, which not contemplating or 
understanding atmospheric conditions surrounding our 
globe, plunged into the earth with equally disastrous re- 
sults. I have a report that no attempts have ever been 
made to recover the so-called falling star. What do you 
think of the idea?” 

Profe.ssor Brandon nipped off the end of a cigar and 
toyed with a lighter. 

“What you say is logical enough, Tom,” he said after 
a bit. “There’s no reason in the universe %vhy the 
Stellarites would want to give up their plans to take over 
this world for their own habitation. In fact. I’ve had a 
deep-rooted fear, since we discovered their machine, 
that other attempts would be made, that other such ships 
would land here, but I doubt whether the Siberian 
meteorite is as.sociated with the Stellarites. No attempts 
have been made to recover the fall, large as it is, because 
every indication points to its being only what is known 


as an aerolite, or rock meteor, containing no metals 
whatsoever. Usually when a meteor falls, that is, a 
meteor of any great size, it is accompanied by a tailing 
of small metallic fragments, which remain on the sur- 
face, while the main body buries itself in the ground 
from sheer force of concussion and weight. In the 
case of the Siberian fall, nothing has ever been found 
on the surface to indicate that the body was of metal. 
In fact, many aerolite fragments have been picked up, 
indicating that the buried body is also of rock and use- 
less. Ordinarily, when a large meteor falls, some big 
concern undertakes to dig it out for the metals it con- 
tains. As indications point to the absence of any me- 
tallic matter in the Siberian fall, it is generally con- 
ceded that it is an aerolite meteor, a mass of rock of 
little or no value, even to science, because .so many of 
them have been recovered. No, Tom, I don’t believe the 
mass in Siberia has anything to do with the Stellarites.” 

Tom Farrington looked at his friend, disappointed, 
and then slapped his knee vigorously. 

“I don’t care a hang what the surface indications are, 
Professor Brandon,” he said firmly. “It is my set con- 
clusion that that Siberian fall is not a meteorite 1 Even 
if the surface shows aerolite tailings, it does not prove 
that the Stellarites did not change the structure of their 
machines. This time they might have used a form of heat- 
resisting quartz that may be unknown upwn this world. 
I am told that certain forms of rock and quartz are 
harder than steel. Why, then, could not Stellarites build 
a machine with an outside hull of some form of rock or 
quartz? I’ve looked into the matter of the aerolite 
theory and it doesn’t convince me at all that the so- 
called fall is worthless. I firmly believe that the Stellar- 
ites sent a second missile to this world to do, perhaps, 
what the first one failed to do, or at least to check up on 
it. I’ll w'ager anything that you will find another lot of 
suspended Stellarites under the Siberian terrain, and 
I’m willing to wager, also, that we’ll find the drugs with 
which to revive the unfortunate devils.” 

“What makes you think so, Tom?” the professor in- 
quired quickly. 

"Well, when the first missile hit the .Arizona terrain,” 
Tom asserted, “it struck solid rock for the most part, 
accounting for its shattered and demolished condition. 
The Siberian mass is said to have fallen in a bog or 
swamp, which offered little resistance. That leads me to 
believe that the machine, if it is a machine, has been 
damaged but little, though it was undoubtedly buried 
thousands of feet below the surface. Therefore, with- 
out the resistance to smash it up, we may find everything 
inside to be intact and undamaged. You know that 
dad found a broken vial that had contained the nullify- 
ing toxin we have long sought. It was broken Ijecause 
earth-resistance or impact on hard rock smashed every- 
thing breakable. Supposing that the same machine had 
struck a marsh or swamp? The resistance would not 
have been powerful enough to smash it up. That’s why 
I think we’ll find unbroken vials of the toxins and anti- 
toxins in the Siberian body, assuming, of course, that 
the mass is a Stellarite machine. Personally, I believe 
it is.” 

“You offer an entirely new theory on interplanetary 
machine constniction, Tom,” the professor stated, his 
eyes flashing with a peculiar light. “They might have 
changed the surface material of their machines and built 
one, at least, of aerolite rock or quartz. Do you know, 
Tom, I’m beginning to believe that you have hit some- 
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thing worthwhile. The more I think about it, the more 
I can see where your deductions might be correct ! But 
it would cost a fortune to prove them." 

Thompson Farrington nodded affirmatively and grew 
tense in his chair, his features aglow with excitement: 

“A fortune, yes," he said, “but not so big that the 
Farrington wealth cannot cover it all, if necessary. You 
know dad left an estate running into millions. I’d give 
almost anything I own to revive those Stellarites. It was 
dad’s dying wish that it be done. If we fail to find a 
machine under the Siberian crater. I’ll be disappointed, 
of course. But it will far from break me financially, I 
assure you." 

A brief spell of silence reigned for a moment and then 
Brandon eyed the other decisively. 

"Then well investigate that crater, Tom!” he ejacu- 
lated suddenly, “If that body is what you believe it is, 
and I’m beginning to agree it might be, you will stand 
no loss, for the American Meteorological Society will 
stand the expenses. I’ll get hold of Dr. Dennison of 
Ritchey Observatory, and my assistant, Dr. Valeri, the 
anthropologist, and arrange for an expedition. Of 
course you will go along, won’t you?” 

Farrington grinned with anticipation. 

“I wouldn’t miss it!” he said. “Moreover I am pre- 
pared to leave any time you say. My staff can handle 
my affairs until I return. Go right ahead and make all 
plans. Consider yourself in charge of the expedition 
and let me have all the bills. Get whatever equipment 
is necessary and notify me when you are ready to de- 
part.” 

The Expedition Starts 

B eyond the purchase of necessary equipment in 
Seattle, the flight to Kirensk was uneventful. Tom 
Farrington, Professor Brandon, and Drs. Valeri 
and Dennison made up the party. They had boarded a 
transcontinental airliner to Seattle, where they stopped 
long enough to obtain equipment and see to its freight- 
age by special airfreighter to Kirensk, and then followed 
it in a direct airway. 

When they arrived at the Siberian city, they found 
their equipment waiting for them. Not a moment was 
lost. Within three days, the equipment was on its way 
up the Tunguska River on motor-propelled rafts, with 
a hundred strapping, wild fur-clad natives manning 
them. 

The air was filled with a lung-tickling frost, but it 
was not cold enough to chill the hopes of Dr. Thompson 
Farrington. He was still convinced that somewhere, 
under the supposed meteor crater lay the long-sought 
solution to the mysteries of suspended animation as ap- 
plied by the Stellarites. 

He and his three companions followed the rafts up the 
river in a motor launch. It was not long before they 
realized that getting the equipment to the crater was go- 
ing to be a difficult project, for the terrain was becoming 
increasingly inaccessible and they were not near their 
destination. 

Barren tundras lay on every side, frequently inter- 
spersed with dense conifer-filled swamps. Occasionally 
they swept past villages of Tunguse natives, fur-clad, 
and for the most part savage and bold. They lived in 
^skin-covered huts and bared their fangs at the passing 
procession. 

As they proceeded slowly. Dr. Dennison opened up 


his portfolio and began to pore over official records of 
the Siberian fall. He made notes of the location of the 
crater again and turned to Professor Brandon. 

“We’ll be turning off shortly to enter the Podkamen- 
naja Tunguska river at about 60 degrees north latitude 
and 101 degrees longitude, cast of Greenwich. The 
crater lies in the upper basin of the river and we ought 
to reach it sometime tomorrow.” 

He turned quickly to Farrington. 

“I don’t wish to appear pessimistic, Farrington,” he 
continued, “but I’m really in doubt as to the existence of 
a Stellar machine at the bottom of the crater. It has 
always been conceded that this Siberian meteorite was 
connected with Pons-W’innecke’s Comet, which passed 
over here shortl)’ before June 30, 1908, at which time 
the missile was seen to collide with the earth. Have 
you ever heard the accounts of the fall? They might 
alter your conclusions before you spend a lot of money,” 

“No, I never have,” said Tom without a trace of 
waning hope. “If you have the accounts, go ahead and 
read them. But I warn you that they will not alter my 
hunches.’’ 

The astronomer buried his head in his papers and 
began reading the accounts, obtained by a former sur- 
vey from some of the Tunguse natives, who witnessed 
the collision. 

“Well,” began Dr. Dennison with finality, "about the 
best of the accounts were obtained from a peasant named 
S. B. Seminov. He says; ♦.•\bout eight o’clock in the 
morning of June 30, 1908, I had been sitting on my 
porch with my face to the north, and at this moment in 
the northeast direction appeared a kind of a fire, which 
produced such a heat that I could not stand it. And 
this overheated miracle I guess had a size of at least a 
mile long. But the fire did not last long. I had only 
time to lift my eyes and it disappeared. Then it became 
dark and then followed an explosion which threw me 
down from the porch about six feet or more . . . but I 
heard a sound as if all tlie houses would tremble and 
move away. Many windows were broken, a large strip 
of ground was torn away. . . .” 

He paused to survey the features of the surgeon, 
but found nothing to indicate the slightest deviation 
from his set conclusions. 

“That’s one report, Farrington,” Denni.son said pres- 
ently in resuming the relation of the various accounts of 
the phenomenon. "Here’s another of equal interest and 
almost proof that the fall is a meteorite; ‘Professor 
Kulikf, sent out just prior to 1921 by the Academy of 
Sciences of the U. S. S. R. (as the Russia Soviet initials 
read), learned from the native Tunguses that the spot 
where the mass exists was once used as a pasture for a 
herd of tame reindeer. After the fire, they went to find 
the herd and' found only the dead, scorched carcasses. 
For 10 or 15 miles around, ail the trees are now dead 
and bare and almost lie on the ground with their tops 
turned away from the crater. The natives assured Kulik 
that the whole valley was once heavily wooded. All the 
vegetation show the effects of constant scorching and 
the whole terrain around the fall is de.solate and barren. 
The spot is pock-marked with numerous small craters 
around the large one and with the main mass as well as 
the fragment came a vast envelope of hot gases whicli 
performed the wide-spread damage.’ ” 


•Free* **Tb^ Great Siberian Meteorite,** by Cbai. P. OHrer, Ph.D., in 
Joly. 1928 Uaue Scientific Amerifcn. 

tProfewor Kultk tbe preliainary surrey of the fail. 
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He paused again and glanced around the circle of his 
eager audience. Then he addressed Tom again. 

“Isn't that proof enough that the fall was that of a 
meteorite and a swarm of fragments?” he asked hastily. 

Tom Farrington looked into his eyes for a long mo- 
ment and shook his head negatively. 

“From present-known theories of meteoric bodies, it 
does, Dennison,” he said. “But what’s to prevent the 
Stellarites from sending a machine into space propelled 
by some rocket principle ? Wouldn’t the rocket exhausts 
create the fire referred to in the accounts? Wouldn’t 
the fuel explode as Seminov claims the mass did ? Isn’t 
it possible for the tail of fire and the explosion to burn 
the countryside? Another thing in defense of my theory 
is this: Is it impossible for an interstellar machine to 
create such a terrific vacuum behind it during its rapid 
flight to attract meteoric fragments into its draught and 
carry them along with it? In my opinion that’s what 
happened in this case as well as in the fall of the ma- 
chine in Arizona. The small craters around the larger 
one seems to me to have been made by the fragments 
attracted from space by the machine coming here. No, 
Dennison, you cannot shake my belief with such meagre 
accounts. You are taking too much for granted.” 

“I’m trying to save you a fortune, Farrington,” Den- 
nison said, replacing his papers in his brief-case. He 
seemed a trifle exasperated at the steadfastness of the 
younger man. His vanity was hurt Ixxausc this layman 
openly contradicted what he thought was better reason- 
ing. 

“Just the same, Dennison,” Tom informed him crisply, 
“v\y money is being spent, and for a worthy cause. 
You’ll have to admit that !’’ 

“A worthy cause, right enough,” the astronomer said, 
lighting his pipe, “but it’s going to lie a costly one.” 

“Well, what of it ?” Tom snapped rather rudely. Den- 
nison’s unfounded argument was getting under his skin, 
tough as it was. “The Farrington estate can stand the 
loss. Supposing Brandon had listened to such talk be- 
fore he began excavating for the machine he recovered 
in the Barringer Crater? Well, the machine would un- 
doubtedly be there still !” 

Dennison was silent, almost brooding, until Tom 
reached over and shook him by the shoulder. 

“Snap out of it, Dennison,” he said. “What’s the 
odds if we don’t find anything more than a mass of 
meteoric rock! Even that will be of interest to science.” 

The astronomer grinned good-naturedly. He filled his 
pipe again and they went on in silence. The rafts sud- 
denly swung to the right and entered the mouth of a 
small river. The crews performed their maneuvering 
expertly and chanted raucous songs as they went about 
their duties. 

F or several hours they kept on up the small stream 
and finally Brandon blew a whistle and signalled 
to the leading raft. It swung inshore at once ; the others 
followed to prepare camp before the fall of the arctic 
night. 

Early the following morning the procession w'as on 
its way again, half-hidden in a shroud of murky gloom 
that hung low over the river. Gradually the river nar- 
rowed, until at times tlie rafts could scarcely get through 
without running aground or scraping the shores. But 
by skillful navigation, they kept on, laden with tools, 
lumber, provisions and mining machinery, including 
pumps, pneumatic drills and last but not least, the 


powerful, improved helio-acetylene cutting equipment. 
One raft was devoted entirely to carrying many liters 
of gasoline to turn the dynamos for driving the pumps 
and drills. 

Despite their weight, the rafts progressed rapidly pro- 
pelled by powerful outboard motors at the sterns. They 
were navigated expertly by the crew handling great oars 
for steering. It was a strange sight, a strange procession 
to go up this river, which had been deserted for years 
unnumbered, and ugly, uncivilized natives peered at 
them from behind the brush along the marshy banks. 

But after a time they saw no more natives. The river 
suddenly narrowed and then opened again, but on 
neither side could the scientists see a single form of 
life, other than the shrubbery dotting the tundra. The 
terrain was becoming bare and barren and they realized 
that they were within the radius of devastation caused 
by the fall of the great missile from space. 

And it appeared to be mysteriously shunned by every 
living thing capable of comprehending the untoward. 
To the four scientists, and undoubtedly the crews of 
the rafts, there was something sinister in the air, some- 
thing vaguely portending the advent of some dread 
disaster. Just what it was they could not determine and 
laid the strange feelings tliat suddenly overtook them 
to the great barrenness of tlie land and its awesome 
silences. 

“This place gives me the creeps.” Dr. Valeri said 
finally. “I experienced just such a feeling once before. 
Tliat was when Brandon and I first saw the grotesque 
Stellarites in su.spended animation in their metallic con- 
tainers inside of the Arizona missile !” 

“Rather odd,” said Brandon, growing suddenly tense. 
A weird tingling coursed through his spine causing him 
to wince strangely. He shivered slightly and continued. 
“It’s oppressing, whatever it is, but it can’t be anything 
but the silence and the barrenness of the terrain. It must 
1)6 the silence of the north. There’s nothing mysterious 
about it.” 

A .sudden tension seemed to overcome the procession 
as it wended its way like a gliding snake over the thick, 
murky water of the upper river. There was something 
in the air, something uncannily mysterious, causing 
the suspicious raftsmen to look back frequently and 
nod at those in the small boat. 

To Tom Farrington it seemed that a strange sixth 
sense, the sense tliat warns every living animal and 
human being of a hidden danger, put him upon his 
guard. Instinctively he slipped a high-powered rifle 
from a scabbard stuck in the straps of his personal lug- 
gage bag, and levered a shell into the firing chamber. 
The others stiffened when they heard the click of the 
gun’s mechanism and stared at him oddly as though sus- 
pecting him of having designs on their lives. He grin- 
ned as though he had read their thoughts. 

“Just a little precaution,” he .said hastily. “Something 
tells me to be ready. For what, I don’t know. But 
Sally here has twenty .slugs ready. Killed elephants in 
Africa at three thousand yards with this gun 1” 

He patted the scarred stock of the rifle lovingly and 
laid it across his knees. Dennison shuddered, and picked 
up his own rifle. He looked to its chamber and sat 
stiff and tense in the stern-sheets. He glanced at Tom 
and clicked his teeth. 

“This place reminds me of the ghostly valleys on the 
moon as I’ve studied them through my telescopes,” he 
muttered. “My blood runs cold when I scrutinize them.” 
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“Do your records of the so-called meteorite say any- 
thing alKiut the mysterious atmosphere that prevails 
hereabout, Dennison?” Tom inquired, cocking an eye 
at the astronomer. 

Dennison appraised him sharply for a sign of open 
sarc.asm and then withdrew his blackened pipe from be- 
tween tensed jaws. 

“Not a thing, Farrington,” he said simply. “Only 
one or two men havi been in this locality since Kulik 
made his survey. They didn't stay long, I under- 
stand. The records don’t say why. They merely re- 
port that the natives are superstitious and the meteor- 
crater is inaccessible for extensive work. I can under- 
stand now why they might have left quickly.” 

The foremost raft began to lag and of necessity the 
others behind it were forced to slow down. The men 
on the first float congregated in a knot and their e.x- 
cited voices could be heard distinctly by those in the 
boat. Professor Brandon stood up and blew his 
whistle. He nodded at Dr. Dennison, who was pretty 
much of a linguist, and asked him to inquire what was 
wrong. 

Dennison cupped his hands around his mouth and 
bellowed sharply at the knot of men. 

“What the hell’s wrong with you fellows?” he de- 
manded in broken Russian, with a smattering of Tun- 
guse dialect. The crew were perfectly capable of con- 
versing in either language, and they looked up at the 
sound of his voice. One of them detached himself 
from the crowd and yelled back. 

“Something’s in the air,” he said in Russian. “We 
don’t want to go on. All the gpms, except one or two, 
are on the last raft !” 

“You men arc crazy !’’ said Dennison curtly. “It’s 
only tlie silence! There’s nothing in the air at all. 
Keep going till we tell you to stop!” 

The fellow faced the knot again, said a few words, 
and tliey returned to their posts of duty. But no 
song came from their lips now as the rafts proceeded 
up the shallow river. Their light-hearted attitude of 
a few hours before was gone. Now they worked or 
loafed on the rafts as though forced to do so by some 
predominating will, rather than of their own volition. 
And they were tensed almost to the snapping point and 
cast furtive glances toward the nearby shores as they 
passed close beside them. 

“The man’s right,” Dennison whispered to his boat 
companions. “All the guns are cased on the last 
raft . . . the one in front of us. We should have 
handed them out this morning!” 

“I disagree with you, Dennison,” Brandon put in. 
"They’re a wild lot and might take it into their heads 
to steal our equipment if they had guns to back them 
up. I’ve been out in the wilds before with seemingly 
contented natives, and I never permit them to have 
more than one or two guns!” 

“Maybe you’re right,” admitted the astronomer. "A 
few guns might cause mutiny. After we arrive at our 
destination, however, it ought to be safe to arm every 
man. No telling what might come up in wild. God- 
forsaken country like this !” 

“They’re a superstitious lot, too,” interjected Valeri. 

“I don’t trust several of them, Val,” said Tom, shak- 
ing his head and peering intently at a cliunp of dead, 
hardened brush along shore. “Best we could do, though, 
and lucky to get as many men as wc did !” 


Threatening Mysteries 

F or another two hours the expedition continued on 
up the river. It was Ijecoming so shallow now 
that the bottoms of the rafts frequently scra]>ed 
on the muck. Long poles had now taken the place 
of the outboard motors, which had been detached and 
put away. They were useless in the shallow water 
because the blades clogged with mud. The crews began 
for the first time to earn the excellent wiiges which 
Tom Farrington was to pay out of his estate. They 
were forced to pole the heavy rafts through the murky 
water and they went on slowly. 

The small boat floated like a duck behind. It was a 
flat-bottomed affair and the weight of the four men 
was insufficient to cause even tite small propeller to 
bite into the mucky river-floor. But they e.xpected mo- 
mentarily to be forced to the rafts or to follow the 
procession walking along the shore. 

It was not necessary, however, for soon the first 
raft became grounded. The end basin of the navigable 
river had been reached at last. The scientists studied 
their surroundings. On every hand stretched a weird 
desolation. Burnt tree trunks were bent over at a 
sharp angle, all in the same direction. The dread bar- 
renness was awesome and, as far as they could see, 
nothing lived. 

Now came the work of transporting the equipment 
over a low mountain range into the valley beyond. 
Ever3rthing must be carried on the broad backs of men 
for a distance of several miles beyond the end of the 
river. In the valley lay the great crater which had to 
be drained of water before the work of tunneling began. 

But the men went at their work with something akin 
to fear. They wanted to get at it and have it over 
with. Not a man in the lot relished the idea of re- 
maining in this dread locality for any length of time. 
Therefore it was but a matter of two long, hard days 
to transport the equipment into the valley. 

The laborers were strangely silent. When they 
passed either of the scientists, they did so with their 
eyes on the barren ground. Something seemed to have 
shorn their tongues and made them speechless. But 
they heard all orders, which were issued by Dr. Den- 
nison, who acted as interpreter for Professor Brandon. 
And the four were on hand to see that they were car- 
ried out. 

A barrier appeared to have sprung up between the 
leaders and their men. The scientists were shunned 
entirely and the men brooded over a mysterious influ- 
ence that seemed to hold them in a grip of deep-rootetl 
fear — a fear of a sinister unknown. They were not 
exactly hostile toward tlie scientists, but neither were 
they friendly. For the most part they were sullen and 
morose, and huddled close to their night-fires like Afri- 
cans, fearful of preying carnivors, which, once entering 
their kraals and eating human flesh, were bound to 
return. 

The camp had been made on a narrow streak of high 
ground a short distance from the edge of the mam- 
moth crater. The crew erected their shelters a dozen 
yards from the camp of the scientists, i.solating them 
completely. Even a high-powered, low-wave radio re- 
ceiver in Brandon’s tent failed to bring the men to 
listen to the various European programs brought in 
each evening. 

But the work of draining the crater went on method- 
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ically. Pumps worked day and night and ditches were 
dug to the rim to aid in drawing the water that filled 
the depression to a depth of twenty feet. The water 
ran in torrents down the slopes to find its way into 
the river, and the fear in the hearts of the men grew 
with each passing hour. 

Even Dr. Dennison and Valeri felt the strange influ- 
ence as they worked at the pumps or stood guard, rifles 
in hand for instant use. 

“I don’t like this one bit, Dennison,” Valeri stated 
one evening as they blew the evening whistle as a sig- 
nal to quit work for the day. ‘Tt seems to me that 
we’re being watched every single minute by eyes that 
bore right into me!” 

“That’s how I feel about it,” Dennison grumbled, “but 
of course this place is deserted. Must be our imagina- 
tion.” 

Valeri stood silent for a moment, staring into the 
crater thoughtfully. 

“Imagination, hell!” he swore. “Imagination could 
not jwssibly affect the whole expedition. There’s some- 
thing deeper, something of which we are ignorant, be- 
hind it all, and I don’t mind saying that I don’t like it.” 

Dennison laughed loudly but his voice seemed too 
brittle to display a genuine emotion of humor. ,\nd Va- 
leri thought the laugh died too quickly on his lips. 

He cast a glance toward Brandon, who was scrutiniz- 
ing the walls of a new drainage ditch, not far away. Tom 
Farrington was bent over beside him, talking in low 
tones. The geologist rose erect suddenly and called to 
the two men at the pumps. Dennison and Valeri went 
at once to the spot, wondering what the geologist had 
discovered in the formation. 

“Take a look at this, Valeri,” Brandon invited. “One 
of the men drove his pick into the shoulder bone of 
some huge skeleton. I wouldn’t be surprised if we 
found the remains of a woolly rhinoceros here.” 

“Let* me look at it for a moment,” said V'aleri, wlw 
understood his paleontology as well as anthropology. 

He jumped into the ditch and began searching along 
the drift. With his trained eyes and knowledge of 
glacial formations, he knew at a glance that the re- 
treating glaciations had deposited there the carcass of 
a long extinct species of rhinocerotid known as the 
woolly rhinoceros. 

T he find was not exactly important to their mis- 
sion, but it served to somewhat relieve the ten- 
sion that had grip|>ed them. It took their minds off 
the sinister, threatening mysteries of the oppressing 
atmospheres hovering alMut them, and despite the unim- 
portance of the remains they went to work to remove 
the great bones so that the workers would not destroy 
them the following day. 

For hours they worked over them until finally they 
encountered the two-homed skull. The whole skeleton 
was removed carefully and laid aside. The bones had 
long been petrified but since petrification they had been 
burned the color of ambergris by the heat of the great 
flaming missile that had buried itself in the valley not 
so long before. Brandon decided that they had been 
literally boiled or baked in the earth seething from the 
heat of the missile. 

Then, while Valeri continued to work on the bones, 
the others retreated to camp to prepare the evening 
meal. Because of the strange barrier of unfriendli- 


ness that had sprung up between them and the crew, 
they had not selected a cook to prepare their private 
mess, fearing that the uncertain man might salt their 
food with arsenic that abounded in the neighborhood. 
Such things had been done before, and Brandon was 
taking no chances on losing their equipment and their 
lives with it. Therefore they took turns to perform 
their own culinary necessities. 

But Valeri remained at the diggings to clean the 
bones, prepare as many as he could for packing, and to 
do a little more exploring along the wall of the ditch. 
He worked with a persistent feeling of being watched 
by unseen eyes. Yet he knew tliat the work had to be 
done if the remains were to repose in the New York 
museum, and by sheer force of will he kept himself 
from bolting the spot in mortal terror. 

After a time his interest in the work made him tem- 
pwrarily oblivious to his ominous surroundings and 
before long he found him.self working with difficulty in 
a growing dusk. G>ntinuing doggedly with his ex- 
plorations so that the laborers might work on the 
morrow, unhampered by the discovery of more bones, 
he finally drove his pick into a hidden cavern. In- 
stantly the earth under his feet loosened and he felt 
himself sliding into a hole. 

As he slid downward with the crumbling earth, he be- 
came aware of a slight jab in his shoulder that seemed 
like the prick of a needle. Instinctively he let go his 
pick and clapped a hand to the ^pot. 

From his shoulder protruded a thin, brittle barb 
scarcely larger than the dart of a blow-gun. His 
fingers clutched at it and his head swam with a sudden 
sweep of dizziness. 

Then presently lie realized that he had stopped slid- 
ing and was lying on a hard floor with his eyes facing 
the darkening hole through which he had plunged. 'The 
hole was like an evil eye, shot with red and orange. 
Yet his dizzy, foggy mind told him that the sun was 
setting and he was looking at its reflection from tlie 
clouds. 

He felt a peculiar sensation surging through his 
vitals as he lay, seemingly unable to move a muscle. 
He had not emitted a single sound when he plunged 
into the hole. It had come so suddenly and unexijectedly 
that he had hardly time to call out. And his arteries 
appeared to be hardening; the blood in them was 
turning to a solid matter, and his heart was slowing 
rapidly in its beat. 

Valeri knew that he was not dying; he felt no pain 
beyond the numbness of his shoulder and a dull ache 
under his arm. The barb still protruded from his 
shoulder. He had not been able to pull it out ; his mus- 
cular control died after the first attempt to pluck the 
thing from his flesh. 

Then, as his eyes began to flutter prior to the ad- 
vent of a deep slumber into which he felt himself slip- 
ping comfortably, he thought he saw vague shapes 
looming up before him. He was not certain about it, 
but he seemed to visualize the strange, grotesque fea- 
tures of the Stellarites as he had seen them before in 
the machine in the Barringer Crater. But these shapes 
were very much alive ! No suspended animation held 
them in a grip of temporary death here ! 

But of course, in his present state of mind, Valeri 
was uncertain as to the reality of the big-headed, barrel- 
chested, skinny-limbed beings that he pictured. 
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With indistinct feelings that a gargantuan brute was 
bending over him, Valeri’s eyes closed. He could not 
keep them open; he was sinking into a deep slumber. 
But his foggy faculties seemed to tell him tliat the 
shapes were in reality the same kind of beings Brandon 
had discovered in suspended animation in metallic con- 
tainers within the confines of the great machine under 
the Arizona desert. 

Perhaps Tom Farrington had been right in his hunch 
after all. Perhaps the great Siberian Meteorite was not 
a meteorite at all, but another missile sent into space 
by the Stellarites! 

With that in mind, Valeri felt himself being lifted 
in strong arms. Then followed a gentle swaying, 
which dully informed him that he was being carried 
somewhere. As he lapsed into complete unconscious- 
ness, he drowsily concluded that the barb sticking in his 
shoulder contained the drugs that would send him into 
a state of suspended animation from which there could 
be no awakening by any means known to earthly man. 

But he did not care now. All he wanted was to 
close his eyes and sleep. He seemed so deathly tired 
that nothing else mattered. Sleep, plenty of it, was 
what he wanted. And Dr. Valeri was destined to get 
more than he had bargained for at the moment of 
his capture. 

Where is Dr. Valeri? 

T he sun had long sunk behind a mass of blood- 
red clouds before Brandon, Dennison and Tim 
Farrington grasped the grim fact that Valeri had 
vanished as though in thin air. 

When he failed to appear in camp for his supper, 
Farrington was sent to get him. When it was discov- 
ered that the anthropologist had disappeared under 
strange circumstances, a general search of the crater 
was made, but without results. 

His rifle lay beside the ditch and the bones of the 
mammoth were piled alongside it. Not a sign of a 
struggle could be found. 

.'\nd the hole in the ditch, through which Valeri 
plunged, had been closed! Consequently, the searchers 
failed to find any evidence of his plunge. 

They found his boot tracks in the ditch and saw 
signs of his digging in the wall. But that was all. 
His tracks ended suddenly at a small area of hard- 
packed ground. 

Mystified, they searched along the edge of the crater 
for signs of him. They found many tracks made by 
the laborers and themselves and could determine noth- 
ing there. 

The pumps were droning steadily. The water in the 
crater was still ten feet deep. But surely there could 
be no reason for Valeri to commit suicide by hurling 
himself into the water-filled cup, as Farrington suddenly 
hinted. 

“The idea is absurd I” said Brandon curtly. “Valeri 
has everything to live for! I can’t picture a man like 
Valeri taking his own life!” 

“But wh<:re the devil could he be, Brandon?’’ 

The geologist peered into his eyes for a moment and 
then shook his head blankly. 

“W’hy not ask me for an answer to the riddle of 
the Sphinx, Farrington ?’’ he said caust’cally. “How the 
devil do I know where he went !’’ 


“There’s something mighty uncanny about his dis- 
appearance," said Dennison. “His tracks end in the 
ditch. Do you suppose any member of our party had 
anything to do with it?” 

Brandon turned quickly and faced the laborers knot- 
ted together in conversation at the edge of the crater. 
They were paying no attention to the scientists and 
seemed ready to bolt in fear. 

"Call that big fellow, Dennison.” Brandon ordered 
sharply. “He’s the leader of that pack. We’ll question 
him.” 

Dennison turned. 

“Hey, you !” he called crisply in Russian. The gang 
faced him as one. They looked at him questioningly. 
One big, surly-looking fellow who seem^ to be the 
leader of the crew detached himself from the crowd 
and came forward slowly. Instinctively Brandon 
lurched his pistol and holster around to his front. 

The fellow paused some ten feet away and leered 
evilly at Dennison. The astronomer’s face reddened as 
he was incensed at the man’s sneering attitude. 

“Bolak,” he said sliarply, “you are recognized as the 
leader of your gang. Do you or any of your men know 
what has become of Dr. Valeri?” 

Tensely the .scientists waited for an answer, though 
they knew it would be a flat denial. 

Bolak sneered and then sniffed arrogantly. 

“No,” he said flatly, “we do not know what ha.s be- 
come of Dr. Valeri ! None of us left our camp this eve- 
ning after we reached it !” 

“But you men have acted queerly of late,” Dennison 
insisted. “Is there any reason why you would want to 
do away with us, beyond, of course making away with 
our equipment?” 

Bolak’s features turned purple and Brandon read in 
them just such a desire as Dennison had directly hinted 
at. But the big fellow shook his head and clenched his 
ham-like fists. 

“No,” he said with a kind of a wolfish snarl. “We 
have no reasons for wanting to do away with you . . . 
any of you. Valeri’s disappearance has nothing to do 
with us.” 

Dennison glanced resignedly at Brandon and Farring- 
ton, and nodded. 

“He says that they know nothing of Valeri beyond the 
fact that he remained here after they had gone to camp,” 
he said. “I guess all we can do is wait for developments. 
\'aleri was either kidnaped or he strayed away and 
was lost” 

“Wrong, Dennison,” said Brandon. “In either case 
there would be evidence. There would have been signs 
of a struggle if he had been kidnaped. Had he wan- 
dered away, he would have taken his rifle.” 

Dennison sighed and turned again to Bolak, who was 
striding rapidly back to his friends. 

"Bolak!” he called angrily, "when I call you I want 
you to wait until you are dismissed! Come here!” 

The man returned warily, his face clouded with a 
frown. His right hand hung close to a long bladed dag- 
ger that reposed in a scabbard at his belt. But he made 
no move to draw it. Lucky for Bolak, for Brandon’s 
fingers hovered over the butt of his pistol. Brandon 
understood men and he was not mistaken in the attitude 
of one Bolak. The man was dangerous. 

“I want you to throw a guard around the whole camp 
tonight,” Elennison informed him when Bolak came up. 
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The breed nodded comprehensively. “Relieve the men 
every four hours and see that none of them sleep on the 
job! You hear me, Boiak?” 

Bolak certainly did hear when his eyes fell on Bran- 
don’s gun-hand. 

“We have but two rifles, Dr. Dennison,” Bolak said, 
still frowning. “We can do nothing with so little for 
defense.” 

“That is enough,” Dennison stated with finality. 
“Place the armed men nearest the crater. The others 
can warn us of any approach of danger by yelling. 
That’s all, Bolak, and see that my orders are carried out. 
Twenty lashes on the bare back will go to the man I 
find asleep when I make a round tonight!” 

F or hours the three scientists sat in Tom Farring- 
ton's tent and discussed Valeri’s disappearance, and 
by midnight they had reached no solution to the mystery. 
The world would have been given the news had they 
had the equipment for radio broadcasting. They had 
omitted that for the purpose of traveling the rugged 
country as light as possible. And they had no desire to 
listen to the musical programs broadca.st from Europe, 
though Tom's light receiver was in jjerfect order. 

In fact, they had left their prepared supper untouched, 
their hunger lessened to nothing by the mystery. But 
they boiled some coffee on an alcohol heater and drank it 
while they discussed the gloomy event. 

“I just can’t sec Valeri jumping into the crater,” said 
Brandon, dismally. “He’s got a wife and some half- 
grown youngsters in New York depending up)on him 
for a livelihood. He wouldn’t do such a thing. I know 
him too well.” 

“Perhaps you’re right,” said Tom presently. “Still, 
there might be a chance of his doing it for some reason 
unknown to us. He simply could not have vanished in 
thin air !” 

“That’s true, too,” Dennison interjected, shaking his 
head sadly. 

“No, my friends,” Brandon added. “Valeri is not 
that kind of a man. Suicide was something he always 
loathed. It couldn’t be.” 

Silence reigned for half an hour before they spoke 
again and then Dennison’s eyes snapped in the carbide 
lamp-light. 

“Do you suppose,” he said, “that this Siberian meteor- 
ite could have really been an interplanetary machine? 
Do you think that its cargo of Stellarites, in case it was, 
could survive the collision and settle in this vicinity?” 
Tom Farrington laughed tensely. 

“I wouldn’t have come here, Dennison,” he said, “if 
a good hunch had not told me that the missile w^as not 
a meteorite at all but a stellar flyer. As to their sur- 
viving the impact, I cannot say. But in my opinion 
we'll find a machine under that crater somewhere.” 

“And I quite agree with you, Farrington,” said 
Brandon. “And I believe that a survival of some of the 
Stellarites within it is altogether possible. Supposing 
that many of the crew alive at the time of the collision 
were killed. If one or two survived, they could re- 
animate the creatures who were kept in suspended ani- 
mation. You see, the globe of the Stellarites must be 
so far away, that many light years would lie required for 
them to traverse the distance between their world and 
ours. Judging that their life span is seventy years and 
the distance between the two worlds was say 300 light 
years, the first crew operating the machine would be 


dead within forty years after their departure, if they 
traveled at the speed of light. Before they died, they 
animated the second crew, leaving others in sus|)ended 
animation so they could take over the machine at the 
end of the preceding operators’ lives. Then, they must 
keep a number of them in suspended animation through- 
out the trip so that they would be alive when the ma- 
chine landed. In that case, it is possible for those in 
suspended animation who survived the collision to have 
been re-animated by the survivors of the living crew at 
the time of the impact. If that is true, then the mystery 
of Valeri’s disappearance has been solved. He simply 
fell into the hands of the Stellarites who brought this 
second missile to our globe!” 

Dennison’s face paled and then became red. He 
laughed a peculiar, high pitched laugh and then swore. 

“By George,” he breathed. “I’m beginning to agree 
with you. 1 couldn’t see it before, but neither could I 
see the Barringer meteorite as an interplanetary ship 
until I actually visited the thing. It is possible for some 
of the Stellarites to survive the impact of their second 
missile and re-animate those in suspension. By George, 
I believe you’re right !” 

“Moreover,” continued Brandon, lighting his pipe 
with nervous fingers, “it is possible that these devils 
have created an underground domain around here in 
which to await the arrival of others or until such times 
as they have prepared to attempt to take possession of 
the world. In my opinion they lie low liecause of their 
weakness in numljers. I wouldn’t doubt but that they 
are aware that their fellows in the first machine were 
taken by us and buried under a slab of concrete.” 

“I hardly believe that,” said Dennison lightly. “How 
could they know ?” 

“They might know many things, Dennison,” said 
Tom. “Dad established the fact that they are millions 
of years our superiors in brain capacity. Dad always 
held that they could converse through mental telepathy, 
and I don’t doubt a bit but that they learned of the fate 
of their former expeditioners by just .some such feat as 
intercepting thought waves from a distance of many 
miles.” 

“Even now,” Brandon cut in quickly, “they might be 
intercepting our discussions. If any of them live they 
will undoubtedly hold Valeri as a hostage pending the 
release and delivery here of the poor devils under the 
concrete !” 

“Possible, but not likely,” said Dennison. 

“Well, we'll have to await dcveloi)ments,” Brandon 
insisted. “Only then can we tell how the situation 
.stands or just what the situation is. I, for one, firmly 
believe that we’ve located ourselves in a nest of living 
Stellarites.” 

“We have found no signs of them. Brandon,” Den- 
nison reflected. “If they came to this world for want 
of sunlight, why would they create an underground 
domain ?” 

“There’s truth in that,” the geologist asserted 
gloomily. “The only reason I can see for their hiding 
away is to keep their presence unknown to the earth, 
until they are ready to expose themselves. Perhaps they 
are repairing their machine for a possible raid on the 
earth ! On the other hand, their presence here must have 
been known to the natives, else they would have had no 
fear of the place.” 

“Then you really believe Valeri fell into Stellarite 
hands?” Dennison inquired seriously. 
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“Absolutely !” Brandon declared. “Moreover, I’m go- 
ing to turn in. When do you plan to make a round of 
the camp to see that the guards are awake 
Dennison studied his chronometer and looked up. 

“In an hour,” he said. “Meanwhile, I’ll turn in, too, 
for a few winks. I’ll waken on the dot.” 

“Then we’ll go with you, eh Farrington?” said 
Brandon. 

Tom nodded and lay himself on his bunk, dressed and 
ready for action. 

A Mystery Solved 

P romptly at the appointed hour. Dr. Dennison 
arose, prodded Tom to wakefulness and roused 
Brandon. Armed to the teeth, they left their camp 
to make the round of the guards. 

The valley lay quiet and in the deadly stillness the 
scientists picked their way to the edge of the narrow 
strip on which they liad pitched their camp. Frequently 
Dennison called out in low undertones to identify 
themselves to those on guard, but no answering hail 
reached their ears. 

It seemed that tlie strip was utterly deserted. Not a 
single ray of light was visible anywhere, to inform them 
of the location of the guards, who, they suspected, would 
be smoking their long, Russian cigarettes to keep awake. 

Suspicion grew in their minds as to the failure of 
Bolak to carry out orders. W’hen they passed the first 
eighth of a mile and still encountered no guards, all 
three swore softly. 

“Not a guard on duty!” Dennison called out even- 
tually. “They’ve ignored our orders, damn them !” 

“We’ll go to their camp and rouse Bolak I” Brandon 
said determinedly. 

“Be careful of that fellow, Brandon,” Tom Farring- 
ton warned. “He’d knife you if he got the chance. I 
don’t trust him.” 

As they went toward the camp, the moon emerged 
from beyond a mass of threatening clouds. The strip 
was bathed in a gloomy light and the tents of the crew 
loomed up oddly in the murk. The campfires glowed 
with dying embers and not a man stood, sat, or lay near 
them. 

“I’ll wager the whole crew is fast asleep,” said Den- 
nison. “I’ll put the fear of God in that Bolak !” 

“If he hasn’t bolted!” added Tom curtly. 

They paused beside a dying fire and Dennison called 
aloud. 

“Bolak !” he cried lustily, then paused to listen. He 
thought he heard a sleepy grunt from someone near by 
and then the huge figure of Bolak appeared in the open, 
knife in hand, and ready for mortal combat. 

“What’s the matter, boss?” he asked, approaching and 
sheathing his wicked blade as he came. 

“I thought I told you to post guards tonight, Bolak!” 
Dennison growled. “Why did you ignore my orders?” 
Bolak faltered as though stunned. He scowled darkly. 
“I put out twenty-five men, Dennison!” he said 
quickly. “And relieved them twice. I made the round 
with tlic last watch and returned to sleep an hour ago.” 

“You lie!” Dennison snapped, advancing toward the 
man. Bolak stood his ground, trembling with fear. 

“Dennison,” he said with a snarl. “I don’t lie! I put 
out twenty-five men an hour ago. If you don’t believe 
it, go and count the men sleeping in the tents. There 
ought to be seventy-five!” 


Baffled, the astronomer peered into the big fellow’s 
eyes for an instant and then interpreted his words to 
Brandon and Toni. 

“Well, that’s damn funny !” Brandon snorted. “There’s 
not a guard on duty !” 

"He declares he put out twenty-five men an hour ago,” 
repeated Dennison. “They must have bolted !” 

He turned to Bolak again. 

“Then you can come with us, Bolak, and see for your- 
self that tliere’s not a guard on the place!” he said 
firmly. “Come on!” 

Once again they started around the edge of the strip 
and Bolak halted presently. Brandon flashed a light at 
his feet to note several cigarette butts laying where a 
guard liad thrown them. 

“I left a man here,” said Bolak seriously and now 
thoroughly frightened. “He was a brave man and would 
not bolt. See ? He was smoking cigarettes to keep awake 
and then something captured him.” 

“There’s no sign of a struggle,” said Brandon, after 
studying the ground. “But I can see where he lay down 
on his back.” 

“Maylie he’s with one of the other men up the line,” 
hazarded Tom. “Let’s look.” 

They went on up the gentle slope a short distance and 
Bolak paused again with a word tliat a guard should be 
there. But again they found only a few cigarette butts 
and the impressions of the fellow’s body in the soft tun- 
dra. 

“By George,” Dennison said suddenly, "the thing tliat 
made away with Valeri has taken the guards !” 

Brandon and Tom were silent, but Bolak’s teeth were 
chattering. The air was brittle with frost but the chill 
was not the cause for his chattering. He was most 
thoroughly afraid and he hovered close to the scientists, 
seemingly for protection from some menacing unknown. 

“We ought to rouse the camp and make a search. Dr. 
Dennison," he said in the Tunguse dialect. Dennison re- 
plied in Russian and they hurried back to the camp. 

Arriving there, they went from tent to tent and awak- 
ened the men. A quick count told the scientists that 
twenty-five were missing. There was no disbelieving 
Bolak now. 

Twenty-five men were missing ! No doubt at all about 
it! 

What had become of them? Where had they gone? 
The entire expedition was asking those questions of 
themselves and receiving no magic answers as they be- 
gan to search the gloomy slope. The mystery had .sud- 
denly turned the near-hostile crew into a lot of fright- 
ened idiots, for they refused point blank to scatter even 
in pairs for a systematic search. As a result the three 
scientists were forced to lead the way while the men 
followed like a pack of whipped mongrels. 

They made a complete round of the camp and failed 
to bring forth a single guard. They located twenty- 
five spots where men had waited, smoking one cigarette 
after another, but not a living thing was seen in the 
entire valley. A reconnaissance of the crater was made, 
and still nothing was unearthed to lead the searchers to 
the trail of the missing men. 

But on the edge of the strip of ground where it sloped 
abruptly down to the crater, they found two rifles. That 
was ail. They lay beside two wallows into which the 
armed guards had half-burrowed for comfort during 
their expected four-hour vigil. The find was proof 
enough that the men had not taken the opportunity to 
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quit the camp and return down-river. The rifles would 
have gone with them in that event. 

F orlornly and fearfully the searchers returned 
to camp where the scientists, after little deliljera- 
tion, handed out twenty rifles and a hundred rounds of 
ammunition for each. This was done despite their 
knowledge of the fact that guns were useless in combat- 
ting this strange, mysterious raider or raiders, who 
struck without leaving a single clue. 

That the entire expedition was in danger of being 
captured, the scientists had no doubt, but if most of the 
men were armed, there was a possibility of defeating the 
raiders by a chance discovery. 

There was little that could be done in the darkness and 
certainly sleep was out of the question. A great fire 
was built in the center of the camp and the whole ex- 
pedition huddled around it for warmth and protection. 
Apparently, the raiders struck only in spots isolated 
from the main camp and would hardly be so bold as to 
appear against numbers so closely banded together in 
the glowing light of the great fire. 

That was the opinion of Brandon, at least, and he 
had no desire to place any more of his men in jeopardy. 
They squatted around the fire, peering into the deadly 
gloom teyond the circle of light, but they saw nothing 
but vague, menacing shadows. Men clutched their 
rifles in numbed hands and the scientists themselves 
seemed to feel the presence of something evil beyond 
the range of their firelight. 

Suddenly something whizzed with the drone of a wasp 
past his ear and he struck at it mechanically. A man 
sitting directly behind him emitted a groan and clutched 
at his throat. All ^yes concentrated upon the man at 
once, and as Brandon turned he beheld a thin sliver 
of shining material protruding from his throat! It 
appeared not to have been buried deeply and wabbled 
with each spasmodic jerk of the fellow’s thyroid car- 
tilage. 

Dr. Thompson Farrington crouched low and crawled 
to him. With deft fingers he plucked the barb from 
the man’s throat and held it up in the firelight. 

It looked like the shaft of a quill but was of trans- 
parent metal and half filled with a peculiar green liquid! 
He handed the thing to Brandon and felt the man’s 
dying pulse. Within a minute the unfortunate native 
was sound asleep, and Farrington turned away, a fear- 
ful look in his eyes. He was amazed, mystified. 

But before he could get sufficient command of his as- 
tonished faculties to make a stab at diagnosing tbe man’s 
case, a veritable rain of the peculiar darts fell on the 
frightened men. 

Instinctively, Tom hurled himself flat on his face. 
The others likewise flattened, but not l)efore a dozen 
darts had buried their needle-points in the bodies of 
as many men. 

Expecting momentarily to feel the sharp prick of 
the missiles in their flesh, the three scientists hugged 
the ground. Then came another rain of the darts and 
the camp went into pandemonium. 

Terrified men leaped up and danced madly in the 
firelight, screaming the hideous cries of frightened hu- 
mans. But the scientists remained flat on the ground 
despite the danger of being trampled by the men. 

"Get down, you fools!’’ Dennison shouted in Rus- 
sian. “Get down ! You are making yourselves tarcets ! 
Down!’’ 


But the men were too horrified to hear him and one 
by one they sank to the ground, a shining barb pro- 
truding from the skin and clothing. 

Fearful of the firelight, the scientists managed to 
wiggle beyond its circle, dragging their rifles as they 
went. Finally they reached almost total darkness and 
arose to survey the weird dance of fear-crazed men. 
Somehow, they could not grasp the fact that they 
were exposed to the darts in the firelight. If they did 
realize it, they were filled with too much fear of the 
darkness beyond to quit the circle in haste. 

At a loss, the scientists watched until Tom handed 
his rifle to Brandon and made a dash to a nearby tent. 
There he grasped a large f)ail of water and lumbered 
under its weight toward the fire. He hurled the whole 
receptacle into the blaze. As he turned away, he saw 
Bolak grasping at his arm. From it stuck a dart, shin- 
ing oddly in the dying embers of the fire. 

Brandon came up suddenly with another pail and the 
fire was put out, the camp bathed in only the feeble light 
of a few distant stars. The moon was hidden Ijchind 
a mass of silver-lined clouds. But the scientists felt 
that darkness was no protection from the shining darts, 
and their doubt proved justifiable when the arrows con- 
tinued to strike the men. 

S OMETHING tugged at Tom’s sleeve and he re- 
coiled. From the thick wool of his mackinaw 
protruded a dart, but it had not touched his flesh. 
He plucked the thing out and shoved it into a pocket, 
hoping, if he survived the deadly raid, to analyze its 
contents. He turned to his two friends. 

"They danged near got me that time!’’ he mumbled 
under his breath. “We’ve got to get out of here ! It’s 
unsafe!’’ 

The men ran wildly now and fell easy marks to the 
mysterious darts. 

“We’re just as safe here as anywhere, Farrington,’’ 
Brandon snapped. “Darkness is no protection.” He 
leaned closer. “Supposing we scout around. We might 
be able to nip this raid where it stands. Maybe some 
Tunguse natives have designs on our stuff.” 

“Tunguses?” Tom blurted. Then: “Not on your life. 
Brandon ! You’ll find we’re completely surrounded by 
.Stellarites or my name isn’t Tom Farrington !” 

Dennison sucked in his breath loudly and. stepped 
closer to his companions. 

"Stellarites!” he whispered, his voice trembling. “No 
Tunguse uses metal darts for devilment! We’re 
doomed !” 

“Doomed nothing !” Brandon snapped. “Not while 
I’ve got a rifle!” 

He turned on his heel and walked away, crouching. 
Tom and Dennison followed him in the deadly black- 
ness that just precedes the dawn. Rifles ready for in- 
stant action, they spread out and headed slowly for the 
slopes of the strip where they suspected the raiders 
would be lying out of sight. 

Peering into the blackness, they saw many indis- 
tinct shadows that caused their blood to race and 
tingle. As they neared the slope the moon slid from 
behind the clouds on -the distant horizon and for a 
moment the valley was bathed in a ghostly light. 

Instantly a number of barrel-shaped creatures rose in 
front of them. Three rifles shot upward and boomed 
out to split the awesome silence with reverberating 
thunders. 
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Tom Farrington saw a hideous creature falter and 
sink to the ground. Then he felt the prick of a sharp 
barb biting into his chest. His automatic rifle beat a ter- 
rific tattoo, but the shock of the missile that struck him 
sent him off balance and his bullets went sk^tvard. 

As he fell to the ground, weak and nauseated and 
seemingly too tired to stand erect, he saw Brandon 
falter in his tracks. Then Dennison went down with 
a groan. At Once the attackers rushed over the slopes 
and made for them. 

Unable to keep his eyes open, Tom’s numbing facul- 
ties raced. Where had he felt the peculiar sensations 
that were surging through him now ? There was some- 
thing about them that revived certain memories in his 
brain. Suddenly he found the answer, mumbled it to 
himself and sank into a not unpleasant coma. 

He had experienced the same sensations years be- 
fore when his father had inoculated him with the drugs 
producing suspended animation! That was it! He 
was going into a state of suspension. 

Although oblivious to his surroundings, Tom knew 
that he was not dying. He felt that he had just suc- 
cumbed to some powerful anesthetic and although some- 
thing deep within him fought against it. he had no control 
over him.self whatever. His muscles seemed like bands of 
brittle. steel and simply would not respoinl to the urging of 
his foggy brain. Finally a deep blackness engulfed him 
and he was once again clutched in a temporary state of 
death in which he could sleep for ages without actually 
tumbling into the Great Abyss. 

Brandon, Dennison and the others in the expedition 
were placed in the same dire state. The last of the mad- 
dened crew was finally laid on his back by the powerful 
suspension drugs contained in the darts, even as the dawn 
of a new day sent the night shadows retreating from the 
valley. 

But for what end ? 

Surely the grotesque Stellarites had no desire to kill 
them, or they could easily have wiped them out. They 
would not have gone to the trouble of transporting every 
single inert body into their great underground dominion, 
surrounding a tremendous interplanetary machine that 
was slowly being repaired beneath the crater. 

And had the scientists been animated and alive to their 
situation, they would have been amazed at the magnitude 
of the underground world into which they were taken. 
Great caverns loomed almost on every side of high, well- 
fonned tunnels. Long galleries and roomy vistas ran like 
thoroughfares throughout and they were illuminated by 
a strange pale green light that seemed to come from the 
walls of the domain. 

The strange radiations, that flowed to every nook from 
the ghostly green luminosity, warmed the underground 
domain, as well as Lathed it in light. But the Farring- 
ton expedition was oblivious to it all for the time being. 

The bodies were transported on broad planks to a 
great chamber and dejjosited on a long, low table of 
metal. By some trick of fate, the three scientists were 
placed together at the end beside another body. 

That body was Dr. \’aleri, sleeping as soundly and 
peacefully as if he had becn'prepared for some major 
o|)eration ! Not a single one of them was breathing. To 
all outward appearances they were dead, except for the 
color of their skin and a slight warmth of their artificially 
coagulated blood ! They were as a fish encased in a solid 
cake of ice, living without air or its native element, wait- 
ing in a death-like sleep for release. 


After the many IxKiies had been laid out, the huge- 
headed, barrel-chested, near human-featured Stellarites 
stood off and appraised them. They were silent and not 
even a grunt of satisfaction escaped their thin, not un- 
shapely lips. But despite the silence, powerful thought- 
waves were vibrated between them in some lengthy dis- 
cussion. 

One Stellarite, standing a half a head taller than the 
others and who wore a green metal band around his head, 
appeared to lie the leader, for the others looked to him 
for instruction. He merely concentrated his flashing yel- 
low eyes on his subordinates and they mentally received 
his orders. 

The Stellarites were grotesque, to say the least, yet 
there was nothing really frightful or terrifying about 
their appearance. In fact, their rather prominent features 
gave them the appearance of being somewhat human, firm 
and unl)ending from any set course of action. Their arms 
were skinny but sinuous and powerful, and they had ten 
fingers on each hand instead of five. The same number 
of digits had Ijeen developed on their feet, which were 
encased in metallic sandals, at the ends of long, narrow 
limbs. They wore no clothing other than a breech-clout 
that hid their loins, and their bodies were absolutely hair- 
less, glistening in the pale green light as though freshly 
oiled. 

For a long time they stood near the table and studied 
the forms lying upon it. Finally the huge Stellarite 
walked stiffly and majestically toward Valeri and ran his 
right hand through the scientist’s graying hair. Profes- 
sionally, he lifted the scientist’s eyelids and peered into 
his retinas for a moment and then silently ordered the 
chamljer cleared. He followed them out and the chamber 
became a living tomb of silence. 

The Farrington Expedition Learns Something 

H OW long he had lain in suspended animation, 
Tom Farrington could not guess when finally 
the giant Stellarite animated him by an injection 
of drugs into his cerebral passages. He lay on his back 
for minutes before he realized that he was awake and 
staring into the gargantuan eyes of the creature who was 
bending over him. His first thought was to snatch at the 
Stellarite’s throat but he had not yet gained control of his 
muscles. He naturally tried to recoil at the closeness 
of the strange face, yet only his eyelids fluttered weakly, 
growing stronger with each passing second. 

He felt a slight movement beside him and dully won- 
dered what it was. Something had bumped him like a 
bony elbow. He tried to turn his head for a glimpse at 
whatever lay beside him, but the strange yellow eyes of 
the Stellarite held him in a grip of fa.scination. 

Then he heard a curse in a voice that startled him. He 
tried hard to break the contact between his and the Stel- 
larite’s glowing orbs and was permitted to do so. Then 
wearily he sat up and stared. 

In a half-circle around him stood a score of Stellarites, 
skinny arms folded across their bulging chests, lips set 
in a ghost of a smile. He glanced quickly toward the 
towering creature who wore the green band on his head. 
The huge man from the distant world was bending over 
an inert form beside him. And Tom Farrington instantly- 
recognized that form. 

It was Professor Brandon and he was the picture of 
death! He tore his eyes from the pale features of his 
old friend and glanced aside. 
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“Valeri !” he exclaimed as he recognized the anthro- 
pologist sitting on the table at his right. 

V'aleri turned his head slowly and blankly toward Tom 
and after a moment, his eyes lighted with recognition. 

“Good Lord, Farrington,” he said weakly. “You here 
too?” 

“We’re all here, Valeri !” said Tom, shaking his head 
savagely to clear it. “What happened to you ?” 

“1 haven’t had time to think it all out yet, Tom,” Valeri 
said with a blank stare. “I’ll tell you in a minute . . . Oh, 
yes, I have it! I was digging in the ditch when the 
ground under me caved in and let me down into an un- 
derground tunnel. Something hit me on the shoulder 
and I went to sleep. That was it! I went to sleep!” 

“You were placed in suspended animation, Valeri !” 
Tom corrected him. “The thing that hit you on the 
shoulder was a drug-filled dart shot at you by some Stel- 
larite.” 

“Stellarite ?” Valeri gasped as though unable to recog- 
nize the creatures appraising them silently. “Stellarites? 
Oh, sure ! They’re just like the creatures we foimd in 
that Arizona machine years ago ! No mistake about it ! 
They’re identical !” 

“So that’s the mystery of this valley, Valeri,” Tom 
ruminated. “No wonder we felt the presence of some- 
thing untoward, and we fell afoul of it ! I wonder when 
they’re going to start eating us or something ?” 

Valeri appraised the grinning Stellarites for a mo- 
ment ; then shook his head blankly. 

“I don’t know what’s liable to happen to us, Farring- 
ton,” he said. “There’s something behind our capture, 
no doubt. Where’s Brandon and Dennison ?” 

Tom jerked his head to the left, and glanced again at 
Brandon. 

“Brandon’s just coming out of suspension,” he said. 
“Dennison is being inoculated for animation!” 

“Maybe they're not the devils we pictured them. Far- 
rington,” Valeri asserted, sighing with relief at Tom’s 
words. “They look like very intelligent people, the like 
of which I have long prophesied would inhabit our earth 
millions of years from now.” 

“They’re far superior to us, no doubt,” said Tom with 
finality. “But I’m mighty anxious. They have a helluva 
crust to take us captive.” 

He glanced sullenly around the standing Stellarites. 
His face went suddenly aflame with anger. 

“Did you hear what I said, you grinning beasts?” he 
snapped at them. “You had a helluva crust to puncture 
us with your darts ; then take us prisoners !” 

As one, their grins died on their faces and they 
scowled, yellow orbs flashing with a peculiar, deadly 
light. Tom continued his tirade, brought on by the 
strain of his plight and the awesome, threatening silence 
of his captors. 

H e had little fear of them and was not horrified at 
their appearance. He had seen others like them 
many times, both in his father’s laboratory and in the 
metallic containers in which they had been buried un- 
der the concrete in the .Arizona desert. Had this 
been his first sight of them, he might have been too 
terrified to denounce them. As it was his soul was 
filled with a sudden, mounting hatred for their un- 
friendly acts. Capturing all the members of his ex- 
pedition certainly was a far cry from the treatment the 
others had receivefl at the hands of his father. 

And Tom Farrington always felt that the ceaseless 


work performed by his father to re-animate the Stel- 
larites of the First Missile had hastened his de.ath. In 
all there was little love existing in his heart for these 
grotesque creatures from outer space, though they 
had made no real attempts to endanger his life. Still, 
he felt that their brothers were largely responsible for 
the death of his father and he hated them with a 
true deadliness. 

“Well, why don’t you saj' something, you !” he 

swore at them roundly. Valeri was amazed at the vocab- 
ulary of Tom Farrington. Never before had he heard 
him swear with such venom. 

Tom did not think that perhaps they were unable to 
converse in his own language. That was remote from 
his mind. But surely, he thought, they could see from 
his attitude, that he in no way looked ui>on them as his 
friends. But the Stellarites understood every word that 
issued from his tight-drawn lips. Any mind that could 
be read like an open book could easily be understoo<l. 
.And to them, his mind was an open book filled with 
large tj’pe, to be read at a single glance. They knew 
what he was going to say long before words formed on 
his feverish tongue and it amused them when he spwke. 
A'ct they felt the sting of his terrible thoughts and in- 
wardly resented them. Still, they remained silent, glanc- 
ing frequently toward the banded leader who worked 
over Dennison, as though for some advice. 

He raged and fumed hotly from his perch on the 
table for a time and then a sudden weakness caused him 
to quiet. But he continued to glare venomously at his 
silent audience, then he felt Brandon’s trembling hand 
touch his shoulder. He looked around quickly to see the 
old geologist perspiring uncomfortably. 

“I’m a sick man, Farrington,” Brandon said weakly. 
“They must have given me an awful dose and I'm an 
old man !” 

Tom Farrington stiffened and then placed a hand on 
his friend’s brow. He was cold and clammy. It came 
away wet with sweat. 

Fever! A fold fever! 

He jumped down off the table and grabbed Brandon’s 
pulse. It was throbbing weakly ; too weakly for safety and 
Tom was suddenly at loss what to do. His medicine 
chest had been left in his tent. Where that was, he 
could not know. 

Quickly he looked at the Stellarite who was now 
working on Dennison. 

“You !” he called loudly to attract his attention. “This 
man is ill ! He'll die in an hour if something isn’t done. 
If he does. I’ll tear your pot-belly apart with my bare 
hands !” 

As the Stellarite’s eyes concentrated upon his own 
retinas, Tom Farrington faltered under the force of a 
projected thought wave. His brain swam for an instant 
and then in it was wormed the other's message. 

“Your friend received an overdose of suspension 
drugs,” the creature informed him. “It causes great 
weakness but I, Olandee, will see that he lives.” 

Tom could have been smitten down with a feather 
wlien he discovered that the Stellarites could project 
their thoughts without saring a word and in his own 
language. But as has been said, any mind that can be 
read like an open book, forms no incomprehensible lan- 
guage, and Tom was soon to learn about all that. Yet 
he was astounded, nevertheless. 

“I suppose you think you’re the Great-I-.Am, Mister 
Olandee !” he snapped at the Stellarite. “Nevertheless, 
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if Brandon dies. 111 see that you go with him, if it’s 
the last thing I do !” 

“Never fear, my friend," Olandee stated earnestly, 
ignoring Tom’s thrust. “Brandon will not die. In fact, 
I need him to carry out my plans!” 

“Your plans?” snorted Tom. “You think you’re 
going to take possession of this world? Is that your 
plan?” 

“Hold your temper, Farrington,” Valeri cut in 
sharply. “You’ll put us in the fo'ing P^n yet!” 

Tom glared at him, calming. Olandee chuckled si- 
lently, yet those pre.sent caught it. Brandon groaned 
and fainted from sheer weakness. For an instant Tom 
thought he had passed out and reached out for him. 
Olandee grabted his arm and checked it. 

"I, Olandee, will take care of Brandon !” he telegraphed 
mentally and forcefully. “You will look on ! Your 
clumsy hands may kill him !” 

Tom mechanically looked at his hands . . . hands that 
had performed dozens of delicate operations on the 
human anatomy, and then appraised those of Olandee 
for comparison. 

Olandee’s hands were as soft as those of a woman, 
and scarcely larger. Each of the t\«nty fingers tapered 
almost to a point at which there were no nails. They 
were indeed the most capable hands he had ever beheld 
despite the number of digits. And they appeared as 
sensitive as they were soft and capable. They could 
hold two or even three surgical instruments at one time 
where his own could hold but one, and then clumsily. 

Tom Farrington suddenly decided that his hands were 
very clumsy and awkward in comparison with Olandee’s 
l)cautifiil, effeminate ones, and he made no further at- 
tempts to place them upon his friend. He began to 
realize that he was in the hands of creatures so far 
his superior that he could be considered, as his father 
had once said, nothing more than an undeveloped embryo. 

Only millions of years of constant, unbroken evolu- 
tionary development could create hands like Olandee 's. 
The absence of nails seemed to prove the fact, for man 
had slowly shed his claws as millenniums rolled by un- 
til finally the more sightly nails evolved. And Olandee 
had no thumbs, proving that his development had car- 
ried him a long way above the common species of the 
earthly homo sapiens. Instead of thumbs, the Stel- 
larites had developed fingers, outnumbering man’s fin- 
gers two to one. 

And Tom Farrington was not long in recognizing 
humanity’s superiors, for with a single injection of some 
form of pale green liquid into the spine of Brandon, 
the geologist regained consciousness instantly and sat 
upright as though nothing had happened. 

The performance was like magic and Tom wondered 
at it as he had never before wondered at anything. He 
stared dumbly at the geologist, muttering. 

“How do you feel, Brandon?” he asked, his voice 
trembling. 

“Fit as a fiddle, Tom,” he replied. “Why do you ask?” 

“I thought you died a moment ago,” said Tom, in- 
credulously. 

“Bosh ! I was just sleeping,” Brandon grinned. “I 
have a slight sore spwt in my back like the sting of a 
hornet, though.” 

“Well, I’m mighty glad you’re all right, Brandon,” 
Tom said gloomily. Brandon stared at him curiously, 
“but I doubt if j-ou’ll ever get out of here alive.” 

Before Brandon could make a reply, Dennison groaned 


and regained animation. They watched him for a mo- 
ment and finally he recognized them. His eyes swung to 
Olandee and they became riveted there, wide with 
fright. Then with a terrified yell he sat up to leap from 
the table. Olandee grasped him by the shoulders. 

“Easy, my friend !" he warned softly. “Sudden ex- 
ertion may prove disastrous to your health. Lie quiet !” 

“His health isn’t worth a damn in your hands, Olan- 
dee!” Toni flared again. 

Olandee glanced at him scornfully — his first hostile 
look. 

“You overlook the fact that you are living!” he vi- 
brated with a terrible, brain-lashing snap. “I, Olandee 
could have destroyed every one of you had I desired! 
Your insults are grossly uncalled for, inasmuch as we 
have not as yet harmed any of you. You forget that 
you are mere savages in our eyes, and as such, should 
be killed on sight as too dangerous to be let live. But 
your lives are safe and will be spared as long as you 
follow my orders. Failure will bring annihilation to 
your entire expedition. That is final as a warning to you 
to keep yourself under better control!” 

Needless to say Tom Farrington gained control of his 
racing temper and thereafter thought twice before he let 
it fly like an unloosed kite again. He seemed thor- 
oughly subdued, but his heart seethed with resentment 
and deep-rooted hatred for these grotesque creatures who 
boasted of their superiority, despite the fact that he 
recognized it. 

He glanced at Brandon and nodded. 

“You are in charge of this expedition, Brandon,” he 
said, meekly. “I’ll stand aside while you handle this 
affair with Olandee. I presume he’s in complete charge 
here. Find out what orders he wants us to follow. If 
they are sane, we shall do so. If not, well, we haven’t 
forgotten that we’re men and can fight!” 

Brandon’s Mission 

W ITH a forced, friendly smile on his face. Pro- 
fessor Brandon turned to the leader of the 
Stellarites. Dennison crawled down off the 
table and stood beside him, appraising the long row of 
bodies forming the crew still engulfed in suspended ani- 
mation. Olandee made no gestures toward re-animating 
them, and Brandon studied him quizzically. 

“Just what do you intend to do with us, Olandee?” 
he asked nervously. “Are you going to leave our men 
in that condition or do 3'ou intend to animate them ?” 

The grouped Stellarites shifted and let their arms 
hang down at their sides. Tom accepted the move for 
one of preparedness and crouchetl slightly. The Stel- 
larites merely grinned at him, looking upon him as a 
bull might at a puppy snapping at his heels. 

Olandee seemed to meditate for an instant and then 
with a mental force that caused Brandon’s brain to reel, 
he addressed him silently, frankly. His yellow eyes 
flashed with a grim determination to carry out his plans. 

“You, Brandon,” he began firmly and earnestly, “lo- 
cated the first ship sent out from Jano, my world, to 
explore this globe as a possible place to establish our 
Janosian culture, and found within it some two hundred 
Janosians in suspended animation. . . .” 

Brandon nodded, wondering how Olandee could know 
that he had been the man to discover the interplanetary 
machine 2000 feet under the Barringer Crater, near 
Winslow, Arizona. 
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“Yes, Olandee,” he said voluntarily, “I located your 
first missile and found within two hundred living Stel- 
larites, whom you call Janosians. But what has that to 
do with your unfriendly attack upon us?” 

Despite the fact that Olandee’s powerful thought 
waves were telegraphed direct at Brandon, all present 
could readily receive them, so strong were his mental 
vibrations. Tom, Valeri and Dennison remained silent, 
however, relying upon the geologist to arrive at some 
understanding with the giant leader of the Janosians, 

“Just this, Brandon,” Olandee continued firmly and 
with open frankness. “You are to be held as hostages 
pending the delivery here of every single Janosian you 
found in our reconnaissance flyer. . . 

Brandon faltered. 

“That is impossible, Olandee,” he stated quickly. 
“Twenty-two of them died during our efforts to re- 
animate them!” 

“Then twenty-two of your men will never be aroused 
from the suspension in which they now exist!” the 
Janosian snapped, nodding at the inert crew. “You had 
no right to kill them !” 

“But our medical and surgical scientists only meant 
to re-animate them to learn from whence they came and 
all about them,” Brandon argued. "Had it been our 
desire to kill them, we could easily have done so, and we 
had the right !” 

“Why?” Olandee vibrated, his single thought-word 
impinging in the geologist’s brain like the edge of a 
lance. 

“Dr. Dennison here deciphered one of your docu- 
ments.” said Brandon tensely, “and from it we learned 
that your people came here with the intention of taking 
possession of our world — a world which belongs to us I” 

“That is true,” Olandee admitted, “but had you de- 
ciphered further, you would have learned that we meant 
to possess this world only if atmospheric conditions 
were found suitable to sustain our lives. Even then 
your so-called civilization was not in danger, for this 
world was, at the time of our machine’s arrival, overrun 
by naked beasts. Your culture had not yet evolved. 
Nevertheless, we plan to return to Janos within thirty 
of your days. At the noon hour of the thirtieth day, we 
shall take off in our machine, which has been repaired, 
and if you fail to have every living Janosian delivered 
to me at that time, you and your companions will be 
taken to Jano or left here to sleep the sleep of doom!” 

Tom grunted and nudged the geologist. 

“That means,” he whispered, “that one of us will 
liave to go home, remove those Stellarites from their 
vault, and see to delivery. . . .” 

“Exactly !” Olandee cut in sharply. “At the high hour 
of your sun, we depart for Jano. Three of you and all 
of your men will either die here or be taken with us. 
If it is the latter, there will be no return, for Janos docs 
not want to possess your world. The density of its 
atmosphere is too great and would reduce the span of 
our lifetime to less than half. Moreover, w’e need our 
stranded brothers to enable us to navigate the space be- 
tween this and our worhl. Olandee and his brother 
Janosians are humane. We seek no revenge ; otherwise 
we could have swept your European and Asiatic nations 
from the face of your globe.” 

“Supposing some unforeseen delay interferes with de- 
livery of your suspended brothers, Olandee ; then what ?” 
Brandon inquired curtly. 

“It will be up to the one who goes to them to see that 


they are delivered to me by high sun on the thirtieth 
day !” Olandee telegraphed with emphasis. “Olamlce 
allows you ample time. It rests with you four who is 
to go away from here!” 

“And in the meantime . . .?” Brandon squinted cryp- 
tically. 

“The three leaders of your expedition will be my 
guests,” Olandee informed him with little tension. “Your 
men will repose in suspended animation as a measure of 
safety for Olandee and his ranks. But . . he tensed 
suddenly, “all friendliness will cease at high-sun on the 
day appointed for delivery. Failure on your part will 
finish them. I shall decide their fate at that time.” 

Brandon meditated thoughtfully for a moment and 
then looked up. Every Janosian eye was upon him and 
in the jumble of thought-waves projected at him, he 
found it difficult to think clearly. 

“Fair enough, Olandee!” he said presently. “We have 
no desire to hold your suspended brothers and we shall 
do everything possible to deliver them to you before the 
appointed hour !” 

“It is well,” Olandee’s thoughts impinged on their 
brains. “Olandee has no desire to harm any of you 
without cause, but it will be to your advantage to carry 
out my wishes to the letter. We shall not delay our 
departure for one instant. You will have every Janosian 
here in my hands at least five of your minutes before 
high-sun.” 

As though his word had been final, Olandee turned 
away and lifted the eyelids of the suspended Bolak. 
The four scientists eyed each other queerly and then 
silently Brandon drew four cartridges from liis belt and 
proceede<l to nick one on his belt-buckle. His hands 
trembled with haste and eagerness. 

He looked into the eyes of his friends and then held 
out a shaking hand in which lay the four cartridges. 

“The one who gets the nicked shell goes back to the 
States,” he said with a quivering voice. “Good luck to 
you, Tom. Draw one!” 

Tom Farrington hesitated for an instant and then 
realized the necessity of the procedure. Three of them 
must remain with Olandee and his horde. Upon one 
man would hinge their fate, success or failure to deliv- 
er the bodies of the suspended Stellarites before it was 
too late. Then he stuck out a shaking palm and drew a 
cartridge. 

Brandon passed his hand around for Dennison and 
V’aleri to draw from it, then looked at what was left. 
Simultaneously they looked for the nick on the chosen 
shell and Brandon’s eyes flashed as he recognized what 
lay in his palm. 

“Old friends,” he said, his eyes glistening suddenly, 
“I leave at once. I rather hoped Tom would get it, 
being the youngest man present. But I'll return in time. 
Never fear about that.” 

He turned toward Olandee and spoke hurriedly. 

“I depart immediately, Olandee,” he said grimly, “I 
presume your Janosians took possession of our guns. 
May I have one?” 

Olandee flashed an order to one of his fellows who 
departed silently from the chamber. He returned quick- 
ly, carrying a rifle and a pistol. . . . Brandon’s own 
weapons, and handed them over to the geologist. 

While Tom Farrington, Valeri and Dennison were 
detained in the great underground room, Brandon was 
escorted down a tunnel. As he passed from view he 
glanced over his shoulder. There was a flash of mutual 
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understanding between them, and he was gone, to be 
delivered into the open near the river from a hidden 
cave. 

He paused for a moment alone, to get his bearings; 
then quickly made for the rafts to one of which was tied 
the motor launch. He jumped into it. checked over the 
tanks, filled them with gasoline and sped down the 
mucky river, his heart filled with hope, his brain awhirl 
at the turn of events. 

A Personally Conducted Tour 

D ays passed into weeks and during that time the 
three scientists were treated with the utmost 
courtesy by Olandee and his horde, which num- 
bered hardly more than four score, but never once were 
they permitted out of sight of three guards who had 
been detailed to watch them. No attempt had been made 
to re-animate the expeditionary crew. In fact, that par- 
ticular chamber was shunned by all and at no time were 
Tom Farrington, Valeri or Dennison permitted to 
visit it. 

They made a startling discovery during the first week 
when Olandee personally escorted them through a mile- 
long tunnel into a tremendous chamber in wdiich lay a 
monster machine shajK-d like an egg. 

The flyer from Jano was dwarfed by the greatness of 
the chamber which was being enlarged by hundreds of 
sweating Tunguse natives who had been captured by the 
Janosians to perform the labors of freeing the giant mis- 
sile from its vault of pulverized earth. 

No wonder the Tunguses were suspicious of the 
place, Tom thought. Here was the reason why they 
shunned Crater Valley as they would avoid some dread, 
carnivorous monster. And their wills seemingly had 
been broken until they performed their work like robots, 
going about it methodically and systematically with but 
a half dozen Stellarites guarding them. 

There .seemed to be no limit to their endurance, for 
the scientists learned that they worked ceaselessly for 
sixteen hours at a stretch, scooping up the soft earth 
from all sides and attacking the roof of the cavern, and 
carrying it away like so many gophers. 

They worked overhead in platforms suspended by 
metal bars driven into the earth and supported on the 
corners by taut lines. For tools they used quaint picks 
and shovels fashioned after the common principles, but 
they were crude affairs. 

And the Janosian flyer was a thing of wonder. By 
some queer coincidence, Tom Farrington had guessed 
correctly as to its surface structure, when he approached 
the subject months before with Professor Brandon in 
the Scientists’ Club. 

The machine had a surface of transparent quartz 
that was vastly different from any such element of our 
own earth-structure. It looked like pure, white quartz, 
but Olandee, sensing their curiosity, at once explained 
the material as being a rare type of transparent metal 
obtained from deep deix>sits on Jano. It consisted of 
many metals in one, he had said, being alloyed with 
radium, thalium, uranium and others alien to the 
scientists. 

And above all, they learned, the material resisted fric- 
tion and was totally immune to heat so far as the hull 
was concerned, though a certain amount of warmth pene- 
trated it from heat-waves radiated from what he called 
the Invisible Dimensions of Space. 


“But what I can’t understand,’’ said Tom to Olandee 
eventually, “is Jiow the heavy machine escaped destruc- 
tion when it collided with the earth." 

Olandee, who was proving himself an ideal host and 
a humane one, snapped an answer without hesitation. 

“It was destroyed to a certain extent," he informed 
them politely. “But not to the degree where we coukl 
not repair the damage by rebuilding the entire flyer. 
That meant re-rolling the hull, making it smaller, and 
re-building the internal mechanism from materials left 
over from the surface reduction." 

“It must have been a difficult job,” said Valeri, warm- 
ing slightly toward the Janosian who could be as genial 
and pleasant as he had seemed threatening and mur- 
derous. “I follow that many of your Janosians were 
killed by the impact.” 

“More than half our number were destroyed,” Olan- 
dee vibrated sadly. “Only two of the animated crew 
were left alive and they re-animated Olandee and those 
in reserve suspension. Of course, many of the reserves 
were killed. The job of rebuilding the machine was a 
tremendous one, but it was a case of necessity or . . , 
being left stranded on a world that would very soon 
destroy us.” 

“Then you cannot exist here?” Dennison asked. 

“No,” Olandee replied silently. “The atmosphere here 
is too dense. Janosians are acclimated to extremely light 
air on our world of Jano. In fact, we could exist where 
there is no air at all.” 

“Then that accounts for your being able to work 
underground in repairing your ship?” Tom said. He 
was beginning to like this Olandee and his Janosians 
immensely. They were, indeed, intelligent company. 

“It does,” Olandee telegraphed quickly. “After the 
impact, caused by the error in our estimation of your 
earth’s atmospheric density, we eventually burrowed out 
and started this underground domain. We discovered 
many savages later and put them to work. Soon they 
shall be released.” 

“WTten will that be?” asked Valeri, glancing up to- 
ward the men scooping out the roof. 

“They will have finished their work in one more of 
your weeks of seven days,” Olandee informed him. 
“Our machine lies not far from the surface and in seven 
days the slaves will have removed the roof entirely, cre- 
ating an e.xit through which it will rise.” 

“They must have been working for years,” put in 
Dennison, speculating on the magnitude of the cavern. 

“Many years,” volunteered Olandee thoughtfully. 
“Many of them grew old and died in the work. Others 
had to be captured to replace them.” 

“Fve been wondering, Olandee,” Dennison continued, 
“how near right was I in calculating that your former 
machine came here from a black planet beyond .'Mpha 
Centauri, as we call it.” 

“I know of what you speak,” returned Olandee, “but 
your calculation was entirely wrong. Our world of 
Jano is what you would call the ‘lost Pleiad 1’ ” 

Dennison gasped. 

“Then there’s something to the ancient belief after 
all,” he said. “There really were seven alleged stars in 
the original Pleiades and one faded away? Eleven are 
now visible.” 

“There are forty-nine in your so-called Pleiades,” 
Olandee corrected him. “You behold but eleven from 
here because some of them are so close together that 
they appear as one. But one of them was thrown from 
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its orbit by a celestial catastrophe, and that one was Jane 
or the lost Pleiad. Our world has been flying away from 
its sun, which you call Alcyone, resulting in the necessity 
of our deserting it for a new world or facing total de- 
struction. That is why we came here ... in search of 
an inhabitable world.” 

Dennison was silent for a few moments. 

‘‘But there are many habitable worlds closer to the 
Pleiades than this world,” he said, casually. 

“Yes,” said Olandee, “but many of them are unfit for 
our habitation. Others are inhabited by greater strength 
than we, therefore we could not conquer them. The 
globe you call Mars, seethes with life. Most habitable 
planets are already densely populated, but we shall lo- 
cate upon one soon.” 

“I hope you do, Olandee,” Dennison said softly. “I 
hope you do. I suppose you are going to return to 
Jano after leaving here?” 

“That is our destination,” Olandee informed him. 
“Some of us shall never arrive, for many deva yas will 
pass before the machine lands on home soil." 

"Deva yas?” Dennison queried blankly. “What’s 
that ?” 

Olandee made a mental grunt and his eyes twinkled. 

“Olandee forgot that you do not understand the men- 
tal language of Jano,” he said silently. “A deva ya is, 
in your terms, a dimensional year. When you get into 
velocity beyond the speed of light, you enter the dimen- 
sions. Jano is many deva yas away. Olandee’s life is 
too short of span to cover the space between unless, of 
course, suspension of animation is utilized to re- 
serve me.” 

Olandee Explains Much 

I N the interior of the Janosian flyer machinery was 
everywhere, crowded into every bit of available 
space. Every object was of the transparent metal, 
even to the minutest controls, instruments and living 
paraphernalia. 

Many transparent containers, standing upright, ran 
around a grated gallery above the labyrinth of mechan- 
ism. But they were empty. 

The three scientists w'ere allowed to inspect the in- 
terior, but never once did they get beyond Olandee’s all- 
seeing orbs. His eyes followed them constantly, with 
some distrust. He seemed unable to accept the fact 
that they had resigned themselves into his hands for life 
or death. Yet he was genial, nevertheless, from all out- 
ward indications. What lay beliind his lackadaisical 
visage, they could not know, of course, unless he pro- 
jected his thoughts. 

Had they been able to read his mind as he read theirs, 
they would have shrunk from him. 

Twenty-one days had passed, all too swiftly, and 
Brandon, seemingly, had been swallowed. No word had 
been received from him and the hour of the delivery 
of the Stellarites was drawing perilously near. 

And Olandee knew in his heart, if he had one, that he 
did not want to destroy the lives he held in bondage. 
But he had given his word that he would take those 
lives if Brandon failed, and take them he would! There- 
fore, if Tom Farrington, Valeri and Dennison had been 
able to read that powerful mind, they would not have 
been so light and blindly secure in their attitudes. 

There was no changing his course once Olandee had 
set himself upon one. It was a peculiar twist in the 
Janosian brain that no set plans be changed, except by 


force of necessity. There was nothing to change his 
mind now, and as the three scientists speculated upon 
the strange machinery, he speculated silently upon the 
results of Brandon’s departure. 

It was with some dread tliat Tom eventuallj’ made 
note of the passing days and finally discovered tliat only 
a matter of hours now lay between them and certain 
death at the ten-fingered liands of the Janosians. .-Knd 
it was to that, that he grimly laid the reason for Olan- 
dee’s eventual refusal to even see them. He had 
strangely drawn into a shell of aloofness and doubled 
the guard around his captives. 

Six powerful Janosians now dogged their every step 
and those steps were confined to a limited area. By no 
means were they permitted to go near the great flyer 
nor could they even bribe or induce tlie guards to bring 
them food. 

All Janosian hospitality liad ceased and in its place 
existed a deadly, hostile silence. 

For two days the flyer had been exposed to the open 
air after the Tunguse slaves had finally removed the 
earth above it. They had been on liand when they were 
released from slavery, and escorted into the open where 
their imagination pictured them scattering like so many 
frightened rabbits. Shortly thereafter, Olandee’s genial 
attitude had changed to one of loathing. 

Now the scientists huddled together in a small cham- 
ber and speculated upon the delay of Brandon. 

“I can't see any reason why he would fail,” said Tom 
resignedly. “Olandee did give him plenty of time. It’s 
only a matter of two days from Kirensk to New York. 
Allowing him a day in New York to make arrangements 
for the opening of the Stellarite vaults, he ought to have 
been hard at it within a week after his departure from 
here.” 

“What if he ran foul of some hostile Tunguses on his 
way down the river alone ?” Valeri put in with a shiver. 
“They’d kill and rob a lone man.” 

“Not when Brandon has a rifle,” Dennison defended. 
“He’s an expert and could hold his own. Yet he might 
have had some accident.” 

“That’s what I’m afraid of,” said Tom tensely. “He 
might have been killed in some sort of a smash-up in 
his haste.” 

Valeri leaned forward tensely and whispered into 
Tom’s ear. 

“If one of us could reach the machine,” he hissed in 
low, almost inaudible undertones, “we could wreck the 
electronic propulsion units and delay their flight to 
Jano!” 

Tom and Dennison nodded simultaneously and glanced 
at their guards who stood nearby in a group, eyes eves 
upon them. 

The astronomer shook his head gloomily. 

“Not a chance,” he said. “Not a chance with these 
devils watching our every move!” 

“Men have been in tougher places than this,” Tom 
reminded him, gritting his teeth. “I don’t propose to let 
them jab me with their suspension needles without some 
kind of a resistance.” 

“They’d kill us outright if we did anything like that,” 
said Dennison after a bit. “No, I think we ought to 
wait. Maybe Brandon will show up at the last minute.” 

T he torture of waiting, the terrible fear of being 
killed or placed in suspended animation to sleep 
the slumber of doom, soon began to take its toll in the 
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minds of the three. They huddled together in a corner 
like rats and glared at the guards who seemed to derive 
some amusement from their predicament. 

The Janosians were armed and fully aware that their 
captives might spring at them at any moment, and they 
held their peculiar weapons at threatening angles. The 
weajxjns were nothing more than transparent cylinders, 
thick at the grip, pointed and hollow at the apparent 
business ends. 

The scientists had not seen them in action at any 
time, but they were not unable to guess at their deadli- 
ness. They appeared innocent enough, yet they had 
calculated correctly that they shot some kind of terrible 
rays, probably emanating from a form of radium, for 
they glowed like the walls of the underground domain. 
And Tom had already analyzed the illuminating elements 
in the walls as radium. 

The underground domain was virtually filled with it! 

But it was of no aid to them and would never be if 
Brandon failed. 

Hours passed swiftly. Frequently the captives thought 
they heard the drone of air propellers coming to them 
through the opening over the machine. It was with 
dropping spirits that they determined each time that 
sounds came only from the Janosian flyer, which was 
being tuned for the take-off. 

Filled with terror they grovelled now and cast furtive, 
hopeless glances at the guards. Their spirits, their 
wills and their strength were flitting away. Ravenous 
with hunger, crazed with thirst, they gnawed at their 
nails until blood flowed freely from them. 

Then presently Olandee appeared in the opening of 
the chamber, appraised them for a time and then ad- 
dressed the guards. The scientists were jerked to their 
feet, maddened and horrified. Tom lashed out with 
bared fangs and sank them into the arm of a Janosian. 
The creature jerked away and clouted him savagely 
across the head with his weapon. 

Tom Farrington’s knees sagged under him but he was 
yanked erect and half-carried forward. His senses 
reeled, yet vaguely he caught Olandee’s thought vibra- 
tions. 

“Your friend has evidently deserted you,” Olandee 
snapped with finality. “Olandee gave him a fair chance 
and it grieves me to face the necessity of executing my 
plans. I do not intend to kill you. You shall be placed 
in suspended animation and carried along with us to aid 
in piloting our machine to Jano. Had Brandon returned 
witli the bodies of our brothers, you would have been 
released. Olandee needs reserves to enable him to reach 
his own world.” 

“Give him time, Olandee!” Valeri screamed frenziedly. 
“He will bring your Stellarites !” 

“In five of your minutes, Olandee takes his flyer into 
space!” he snapped curtly. Their senses reeled under 
the force of his thoughts. “To delay may mean dis- 
aster for us. Jano is closer to this world now than it 
has ever been before. Olandee will not delay !” 

“Good God!” raved Tom suddenly. “Think what it 
is for us to leave our world forever 1” 

“Olandee thinks !” the Janosian vibrated stiffly. “Olan- 
dee thinks of his own welfare and of his brothers who 
are here, many deva yas away from their world!” 

Olandee’s thoughts impinged on their minds with the 
snap of finality and crazed as they were, the scientists 
realized the utter futility of escape. They swore bitterly ; 
cursed him frenziedly and with unprecedented venom di- 


rect to his face. But he stood firm, with no sign of 
wavering from his premeditated course. Olandee was a 
creature of iron wdth a will that could not be broken by 
the pitiful pleadings of his captives. 

It seemed a case of life and death with him. Without 
the help of Tom, Valeri and Dennison and their crew 
of one hundred men, his return to Jano was well-nigh 
impossible, for his own ranks of four-score were in- 
sufficient. But with the 200 Stellarites from Arizona, 
the return to his own world would not be so difficult, 
though trying indeed. 

Yet despite his seeming cruelty, Olandee felt sorry 
for his captives. He realized what it meant to them to 
be taken away from their world forever. He, himself, 
w'ould have preferred death under similar conditions, 
but now it was a matter of self-preservation and, any- 
way, the scientists were little more than uncivilized 
savages to him. 

And uncivilized though they were in comparison with 
the higher Janosian, they were important factors in his 
return to Jano. He did not ignore that fact. 

He would suspend them from animation until their 
services were required to relieve others; then he would 
bend their wills to his every desire. 

Eventually they reached the chamber containing the 
long table on which had lain the hundred Siberian na- 
tives. They had been removed. But whither? The 
terrorized scientists could easily guess. 

They had been loaded into the flyer and placed in the 
metal containers, there to rest until needed ! 

Two Janosians picked up Dennison’s hea\y body as 
though it was a feather and laid him flat on the table. 
Olandee produced a glistening injection instniment and 
quickly jabbed the point into a spot behind the astron- 
omer’s right ear. He screamed like a mad man and 
fought with the strength of a super-human, but the 
creatures held him down until his struggles ceased. 

Dennison had been suspended ! V'^aleri was next. 
He accepted his fate with a deadly silence. His face 
was pale, his lips blue and bloodless. His body stif- 
fened when the injection was made and a comfortable 
smile passed across his lips w’hich slowly tightened in 
a grip of temporary death. 

Stunned and bewildered, Tom Farrington stared about 
him dazedly. His legs grew suddenly weak; he seemed 
to have lost his voice for he could not vent a scream. 
He felt himself lifted to the table. The needle in 
Olandee’s calm, rigid fingers looked like a sabre and he 
recoiled when the Janosian brought it up toward his 
ccrebal passages. 

As the thing pierced his skin he had a vague feeling 
that someone was yelling loudly. It sounded like Bran- 
don screaming at the top of his voice for Olandee. 

“Olandee! Olandee!” 

Then came a sudden crash of propellers from some- 
where above. Tom stiffened as the needle was suddenly 
withdrawn from his neck, his eyes wide and appealing. 

“Brandon!” he called shrilly, insanely, “Brandon!” 

A nausea flitted through his vitals. He felt strangely 
ill as the power of the suspension drugs surged through 
his veins, but he fought to keep his senses. Olandee 
bent over him suddenly, a ghastly smile on his thin lips. 

T om felt his powerful thought-vibrations impinging 
on his brain even as he lapsed into unconscious- 
ness and for an instant or two thereafter he under- 
stood what Olandee had telegraphed to him. 
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“Brandon has arrived !” Olandee had informed him. 
“He comes now with Olandee’s brothers from across 
the seas. You will be released.” 

But when Tom Farrington was able to sit up and 
make note of his surroundings, he found himself in a 
blaze of sunlight. Beside him sat Valeri and Dennison, 
nursing dizzy heads. Brandon stood over them, grin- 
ning contentedly. A dozen strange men dressed in 
flying garments appraised him from beliind the 
geologist. 

“Brandon !” cried Tom, painfully leaping to his feet. 
He staggered and the geologist steadied him. 

“Yes, Farrington,” said Brandon, smiling. “I got 
back just in time. Olandee had you all pickled up to 
take you away. How do you feel ?” 

“Still dizzy, old friend,” said Tom, nursing his reel- 
ing head. “Who are those fellows?” 

Brandon nodded. 

“They piloted three government transports over here 
full of Stellarites,” he said simply. “The poor devils 
are on their way home now.” 

“Home?” Tom gasped. 

“Sure I Olandee put ’em all aboard his interplanetary- 
flyer and dropped off the earth like a meteor. Look !” 

The geologist swung Tom around and pointed sky- 
ward. Valeri and Dennison gazed upward.' A flashing 
object sped across the heavens like a flying mirror. 

“There they gol” said Brandon. “I hope they arrive 
safely on Janot" 

Within a minute, flashing like a silver-backed glass, 
Olandee’s flyer shot out of sight and Tom turned quickly 
to his friend. 

“What the devil delayed you, Brandon?” he asked, 
frowning. “Another minute and we’d have been in that 
thing out there in space !” 

“Couldn’t be helped, Tom,” the geologist explained. 
“Shortly after we first came in here with our equip- 
ment, some international complications set in between 
Russia and Asia. As a result. Siberia is over-run by 


Russian troops and I was detained until I could establish 
my identity. It was a toss-up whether I was to be 
shot as a spy or lodged in a pri.son camp until our gov- 
ernment finally established me. Then I was allowed 
to proceed home and from there arrangements were 
made to permit our three transport planes to come 
through. Yes, you had a narrow escape, Tom, but 
then, so did I. I felt sure I'd be shot at dawn following 
my capture !” 

“I’m mighty glad you weren’t, Brandon!” said Tom 
extending his hand. Brandon took it. “Going to take 
our equipment along?” 

“That’s up to you, Farrington,” Brandon said. “It’s 
useless to us now.” 

“Might as well leave it then. It’s money well spent 
after all,” Tom said. “I learned a lot from Olandee 
and his crowd.” 

Three amphibian transport planes of the new, short- 
winged class, floated in the mucky river. In a few’ 
minutes they were in the air and headed back to the 
United States. 

Then Tom Farrington suddenly turned cold as he 
remembered the crew. He grasped Brandon by the 
arm and shook it savagely. 

“The men, Brandon!” he shouted. “What became 
of them?” 

Brandon surveyed him quizzically, his mouth drooping. 

“The poor devils are on their way to Jano,” he said 
evenly. “Olandee double-crossed us at the last minute 
and I had to agree to it to get the release of you three. 
Olandee said he needed the men, so I had to let ’em 
go to save your lives. He’d have taken ’em anyhow!” 

“Damned!” Tom exploded. “That’s what I call a 
dirty trick! I was just beginning to think that Olandee 
was on the level, too !” 

“Well,” Brandon shrugged. “It’s a consolation to 
know tliat they have no further designs on the earth 
anyway.” 

They all agreetl to that. 


The End 


What Do You Know? 

R eaders of amazing Stories have frequently commented upon the fact that there is more actual knowledge 
to be gained through reading its pages tlian from many a text-book. Moreover, most of the stories are written 
in a popular vein, makinp; it possible for anyone to grasp important facts. 

The questions which we give below are all answered on the pages as listed at the end of the questions. Please 
see if you can answer the questions without looking for the answer, and see how well you check up on your general 
knowledge of science. 


1. How many hours liavc been available during the last 
150 years for scientific observation of total eclipses 
of the sun? (See page 776.) 

2. Docs an observing astronomer see a total eclipse? 
(See page 790.) 

3. What are the flaming prominences seen emanating 
from the sun in a total eclipse? (Sec page 790.) 

4. What is their height measured from the sun’s sur- 
face? (See page 790.) 

5. What is a recent theorv of the aurora? (See page 

791.) ■ 

6. What elements have been discovered in the corona? 
(See page 791.) 

7. What is the speed of the earth around the sun? 
(See page 792.) 


8. What arc Bailey’s Beads and what causes them? 
(See page 795.) 

9. What are the photosphere and chromosphere of the 
sun? (See page 796.) 

10. How could you locate a sending station? (See 
page 845.) 

11. What is the atom composed of and what determines 
what element it is? (See page 845.) 

12. How do chemists prepare chemically pure metallic 
iron? (See page 846.) 

13. What is the relation of the radii-veetors of an 
eclipse and of its foci to the curve? (See page 848.) 

14. How’ could adhesion affect the pouring of a liquid 
from a vessel? (See page 849.) 
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The Eclipse Special 

By William Lemkin, Ph. D. 

(Continued front page 799) 


ing extent. I could almost hear the metallic framework 
of the colossal flyer creaking and groaning, as though 
a prodigious force were trying to twist it out of shape. 

I could readily understand the ferocious battle of 
titanic forces which was now going on in our ship. The 
powerful solunaray was exerting its tremendous upward 
drag on the block of alloy fastened in the vessel’s skele- 
ton. Opposing it was the enormous force of gravity. 
With the nullifying current through the three gravity 
units shut off, the earth was pulling on the massive ship 
with the full force of its thousands of pounds of dead 
weight. And what a phenomenal struggle it was ! With 
all the trembling and groaning within the bowels of the 
Eclipse Special, I thought that the mammoth flyer would 
be tom asunder. 

Wide-eyed and breathless we stood, clutching for sup- 
port whatever solid object lay closest. The fatal seconds 
sped by. Supremely dramatic was this extraordinary 
battle between two seemingly adamant forces of nature. 
Each conclusive lurch of the ship hurled us first one 
way and then another, as the opposing fields of energy 
gained a momentary advantage. All I can remember 
of those horrible minutes was a seething tumioil and 
commotion that threatened to rip the vessel wide open 
and spew its contents, human and otherwise, into the 
sombre sunset atmosphere ten miles above the gray 
Swedish hills. Somewhere back in my turbulent mind 
was the recurring thought: “Nothing can save us — 
except the parachutes — we must use them — before it is 
too late!’’ Later I learned that the entire struggle con- 
sumed scarcely two minutes, although it seemed like 
hours. 

And then, quick as lightning, a death-like calm befell 
the flyer. The bouncing, the violent convulsions ceased 
as though by magic. For a breathless split second the 
ship remained suspended on an even keel in mid-air. No 
palpable evidences of any motion whatever. Then sud- 
denly that queer “elevator” sensation within me, that 
seeming upward flight of the internal organs, that queer 
pressure in the abdomen and chest, told that we were 
falling. In my dazed condition I could think of only 
one thing : “Gravity has won ! — gravity has won !” 

I believe we fell fully three miles, accelerating to a 
fearful speed, before our drop was arrested. Then 
Captain Renshaw at the levers seemed to burst out of 
the trance-like state which had apparently overcome him, 
and he bent over them eagerly. Slowly, almost imper- 
ceptibly, our downward plunge slackened. I guessed 
that the gravitational force which had l)een dragging us 
down to what looked like violent destruction, was now 


being checked by the gradual re-application of the nulli- 
fying ptowers. It was fortunate that throughout our 
meteoric descent the ship's stabilizers functioned flaw- 
lessly, so as to enable her to maintain an even keel. 
Otherwise the vessel would have hurtled down nose 
first, and given all of us even more severe a shaking 
up than we had been accorded by the cyclonic battle 
of the two forces. 

It took several minutes before the terrified assemblage 
of scientists, passengers and crew realized that we were 
safe — released from the awful grip of the solunaray, and 
bound for earth once again. Dr. Boyd, pale and trem- 
bling, uttered words of cheer and encouragement to the 
rest of us. Dr. Fleming, with the terrible ordeal over, 
sat humped up in a nearby chair, his condition verging 
on collapse. As for the rest of us, blanched faces, shaken 
nerves and the haunted look in our eyes gave unmistak- 
able evidence of how the trying adventure aloft had af- 
fected us. ,, 

I peered through the floor panel at the earth now 
coming to meet us at a comfortable speed. In the ex- 
citement of the last five minutes I had given not even 
a passing thought to the rapidly waning eclipse. Now 
I looked for the sun and discovered that it had already 
set. The horizon in the northwest was tinged with a 
dull silvery glow. The heavens above were darkening 
rapidly. Star after star appeared to join the few which 
had been visible above us throughout the period of the 
eclipse. The long near-Arctic twilight was commencing 
— ^the mysterious half-light that characterized the entire 
period of night in this latitude. at this time of the year. 

I looked again at that smear of pale silver along the 
horizon. Beyond it, I visualized the sun, with the 
moon still obscuring it, swinging its powerful, mysteri- 
ous solunaray through space, sweeping vast stretches of 
the limitless void that separated planets and suns. I 
shuddered at the thought that we might now be racing 
along in its relentless grasp. And then I became aware 
that we were approaching the ground. A cheery, en- 
couraging call came from our pilot. Our altimeter now 
registered well under 5,000 feet. Below us I could make 
out in the dim twilight the dark green patches and 
shadows that indicated hills, with here and there gleam- 
ing areas to denote the abundant lakes. We settled 
slowly now, the well-controlled gravity power bringing 
us down with feather-like smoothness. And then a 
faint jar announced to an over-wrought, exhausted 
group of men that we had slid gently to a landing. 
The most unique, the most exhilarating, the most dra- 
matic flight in the annals of aviation was now at an end. 


The End. 





CHAPTER X 
The Examination 

T he stone block that was the doorway to our 
apartment slid slowly down and we saw 
Nahum standing in the aperture. He had 
changed his crimson-bordered robe for one 
edged with blue like ours. The collar was 
still around bis neck, but instead of the silver sword, a 
golden disk engraved with the semblance of a flaming 
sun hung from it. 


“Welcome to our city. Brother Senior Deacon,’’ ex- 
claimed Nankivell. “Come right in and pass from labor 
to refreshment. I would be glad to offer you a highball 
and a cigar but alas, I have no highballs and no cigars. 
What is the hour?’’ Nahum entered smiling at Nankivell. 

“This is the seventh hour of the fourth day of the 
week,” he said. “Mister Nankivell, I congratulate you 
more upon your powers of observation than on your 
discretion. I trust that you have all rested?” 

“We have, and feel much better,” answered Mariston. 

“And from that I take it that you are ready to par- 
take of refreshment?” Nahum went on. 
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The II 

Y^rums of vapajos 

By Capt. S. P. Meek, U. S. A. 

Author of ‘‘Futility,’’ “The Last War,’’ etc. 


What Went Before 


M ARISTON. Duncjin and Nan* 
kivetl. all of the United 
States Infaatr/y have their 
doubts as to the advisability of 
settlinf quietly down to normal 
life without some real excitement, 
now that they are about to be re- 
leased after the war. Willis, a 
veteran "revolution" man wher- 
ever the chances seemed to be 
most promising, is called in by 
Mariston, an old friend of his, 
and is told by Nankivcll (backed 
by the rest of the boys), that he 
wiD finance an excitinf revolution 
anywhere, If WiUis Is willinf to 
lead them. 

Willis, however, has had enoufh 
of revolutions to last him awhile 
and suyrests somethinf entirely 
new in the way of excitement. 

On one of his return trips from 
an unexplored refion in the in- 
terior of Brazil, Willis found a 
man, in his death throes, who 
very incoherently related a story 
and offered a mao to substantiate 
it. Also he yave Willis a mysteri- 
ous knife, which apparently came 
from this wilderness in central 
Para. Accordiny to WilHs, an ex- 
pedition into that country would 
furnish plenty of excitement, and 
also might prove exceedingly lu- 
crative to all of them. 

After several days* deliberation, 
the four men set out on their new 
adventure. They arrive in due 
tinse in the outskirts of the fferra 
pr^hibiHvOf where they find It 
almost impossible to get enough 


fTlHE drums of aboriginal peoples have 
A undoubtedly played a wonderful part 
in their life’s history. They act, to an ex- 
tent, like radio in the transmission of intel- 
ligence. What changes a perfected combi- 
nation of radio and television might bring 
about can be predicted at the present in 
only a limited degree. Certainly the pos- 
sibilities seem unlimited. It no longer 
seems far-fetched and fantastic to expect, 
within a short time, to be able to view and 
listen to the theatre, or a concert, while 
comfortably seated in the home. It appears 
quite logical that a carefully selected group 
of scientists, inventors and educators should 
evolve scientifically in a comparatively 
short time, beyond anything that our 
present-day civilization has seen. Read 
what went before and continue this fasci- 
nating serial in this issue. 
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Indians to go with them. They 
finally do get, because of the 
men's friendship with the master, 
the services of Pedro, who bad 
gone more deeply Into the wUder* 
ness than any of the other natives, 
and retumed^thongh not to tell 
of it. More Indians were willing 
to go with Pedro. 

Nankivcll, during this trip, 
saves the life of Pedro from a 
water reptile. In return, Pedro 
forfeits bis life by telling the men 
his story of the interior, in an 
effort to make these men give up 
this mad adventure. 

They continue, however, and 
soon enter the Unknown Gateway, 
with its corresponding dangers of 
flying arrows and jungle terrors. 
By this time they have Teamed the 
truth of much of Pedro's story. 
But the most dangerous signal 
is the sound that later becomes 
known to them as "the drums of 
Tapajos," for this generally 
heralds at least one death. They 
have lost all but Pedro and two 
other Indians of all the men they 
started out with. When they get 
off the boats and start afoot, they 
learn that the poisoned arrow 
shots that had taken toll of some 
of their Indians are now used for 
the purpose of guiding the travel- 
ers. Following the directions of 
the arrows, they soon come to an 
enormous door, which opens quiet- 
ly while they are wondering what 
to do, and Nahum, the Warder of 
the Outer Gate of the Crypt, ap- 

R ears. The five strangers follow 
ahum through the gate and are 
made comfortable. 


We assured him of our readiness and he faced the 
wail opposite to the door and spoke some words in 
Hebrew. A block of stone similar to the one that had 
fallen to admit him moved down and Nahum courteously 
motioned us to precede him. We did so and entered a 
room similar in size and shape to the one we had 
left but furnished with a low broad table about which 
were grouped five divans. On the table were a number 
of covered dishes which, from their color and luster, 
I took for gold. Willis gasped at the sight and Nahum 
smiled again. 

“The table service would make a pretty good haul, 
would it not. Mister Willis?” he asked. 

“I’ll say it would. It would set us all up for life,” 
replied Willis, “but if it is as heavy as it looks to be, 
it would take a pack train to carry it away.” 

“I doubt whether so old a soldier of. fortune as you 
are could be badly mistaken on the weight,” laughed 
Nahum, “but the removal of it might present difficulties 
other than the lack of a pack train. I trust that you 
gentlemen will not be discommode<l by the lack of 
chairs to which you are accustomed. You will find 
with experience that the divan is more comfortable and 
tliat eating in a reclining position is a real aid to di- 


gestion. I have tried to arrange, as far as our capa- 
bilities permit, to have the food that will be served to 
you resemble the meals of your native land. Should 
you remain with us, you will doubtless become ac- 
customed to our more scientific diet. Pray recline 
and we will be served.” 

We took our places at the table and Nahum softly 
clapped his hands. From behind a screen in the corner 
advanced five Indian girls attired in white robes, each 
bearing a golden dish in her hands. These dishes were 
set down before us. The odor rising from them was 
highly appetizing and when we saw Nahum raise a 
spoon to his lips we lost no time in following suit. The 
dish was a delicious soup made from one of the turtle 
or lizard family. It was splendidly cooked and we all 
did full justice to it. 

The plates were removed and a large fowl of some 
sort was set down before Nahum and before each of us 
was placed a golden goblet containing sparkling red 
liquid. I watched Nahum as he raised his goblet, his 
lips moving in silent invocation. He raised it first to the 
east, next to the west, and last to the south and then 
poured a few drops forth on the ground before raising 
it to his lips. 
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The meal proceeded with great ceremony. The dishes 
were numerous and all were delicious. To half-starved 
travelers who had lived on sarquc and gtiarana, pieced 
out with monkey-meat and such fruits and vegetables as 
the jungle provided, it was a veritable feast of Lucullus. 
The wine was abundant and our cups were kept con- 
stantly filled by the white-robed Indian girls, but I 
noticed that, after his first draft, Nahum drank none 
and indeed ate very little. What he did eat was almost 
entirely made up of delicious tropical fruits of which 
there was a great abundance and a large variety. Con- 
versation languished until the demands of our appe- 
tites had been satisfied. At last we had eaten until we 
could eat no more and we lay back, replete with food and 
highly satisfied with life. 

“Now if I just had a good cigar to top off with,” said 
Kankivell with a sigh. “Susan, my dear," he went on 
to one of the Indian girls, “you don’t happen to have a 
sjwire smoke in the antechamber, do you ?” 

The girl looked inquiringly at Nahum, who spoke in 
some language that was entirely different from the me- 
lodious Hebrew he had heretofore used. The girl bowed 
deeply and left the room, returning a few moments 
later bearing a golden tray on which were a dozen mellow 
looking cigars and a small brazier of glowing charcoal. 

“Ask and you shall receive,” said Nahum with a 
smile as we smothered exclamations of surprise. “I 
trust you will enjoy the.se cigars. They are really of 
an exceptionally fine grade of tobacco although they are 
rather mild for one accustomed to the more acrid weed 
of your native land. Let us return to the other room 
and smoke and take our coffee.” 

W E followed him back into our “drawing room” 
and relaxed at full length again on the divan, 
puffing at the excellent cigars with contentment while the 
silent footed girls served us with tiny cups of steaming 
coffee. 

“Brother Senior Deacon,” said Nankivell, “where the 
dickens are we and who are you and what is this all 
about? Are we guests or prisoners, or what is our 
status ?” 

“All of that shall be revealed to you in due course if 
the Master so orders,” replied Nahum. “In the mean- 
while, have you not told me that you were brethren from 
a far distant land seeking at my hands the blessings of 
aid, relief and fraternal assistance? You so named 
yourselves and have been .so treated. What your status 
may be later, I have no way of knowing until it is 
communicated to me in the proper manner. Tonight 
you will be brought before the Master for his judgment 
as to your worthiness. For the present, pr.ay ask me 
no further questions, for I have told you all tliat it is 
lawful for you to know at the present time.” 

“The whole affair is a puzzling matter to us,” said 
Mariston. “We have been treated as honored guests, yet 
we are confined in these rooms after being taken prison- 
ers and brought here and our arms have been taken 
from us. We are rather puzzled as to our status.” 

“You are distorting the facts of the case. Mister 
Mariston,” answered Nahum. “You were not taken 
prisoners in any sense of the word. No liand was laid 
on you and you came hither of your own free will and 
accord. Neither were your arms taken from you. You 
were requested to lay them aside as a matter of courtesy 
which you gladly did, again of your own free will and 


accord; all except Mister Willis who has a small auto- 
matic pistol and a knife concealed on his person beneath 
his robe. You were at all times free to decline to follow 
me and retrace your footsteps to the outer world, until 
you once entered within the confines of the city.” 

“We were brought here by force,” said the blushing 
Willis in a surly voice as he unbuckled his belt and laid 
aside the pistol and knife whi6h he had concealed under 
his robe unknown to the rest of us. “We came here be- 
cause we had to or would have been killed by those 
infernal arrows.” 

“You were never in any danger from the arrows,” 
said Nahum. “You were for a time in real danger from 
the Guardian of the Jungle, a danger from which our 
emissaries rescued you. Again, you were in real danger 
from the quicksands and qu^mires that surrounded you 
and which you had escaped as far as you did by almost 
a miracle. Had the arrows failed to guide you, you 
would long ago have .sunk in the marshes. Had you 
failed to heed the arrows, sinking in the marshes would 
have been your death and not <leath from the arrows as 
you feared. But enough of this j)rofitless discussion. 
The time approaches for you to go l)cfore the Master 
and the Council and I must ask that you prepare your- 
self in the due and proper manner.” 

When the preparations had been completed to Nahum’s 
satisfaction he le<l us back from our f|uarters into the 
corridor through which we had entered earlier in the 
day. We turned to the right and proceeded for a hun- 
dred yards or so. Nahum pausetl and addressed some 
remarks to the w.all before him and a block of stone slid 
down, opening into a small room similar to the one in 
which we had taken our places when we first ac- 
companied him. We entered and seated ourselves at his 
invitation. 

“Are we moving again ?” I asked. 

“Yes, Mister Duncan,” he replied, “but at a some- 
what slower rate than we did this afternoon. Tliis con- 
veyance is merely for transportation within the limits 
of the city and we are at our journey’s end already. We 
will leave here and take another conveyance.” 

We followed him through another doorway that 
opened at his word of command and as the door, or 
rather block of stone, closed behind us, I had a sudden 
feeling as of pressure on my feet. I looked at our 
guide inquiringly. 

“We are rising,” he said in reply to my unspoken 
question. “The place where we are going is well above 
the level of the rooms where you are quartered.” 

“On the tops of mountains or other high places,” 
murmured Nankivell. 

“Exactly,” replied Nahum. “We have arrive<l.” 

We stepped from the elevator into a large hall where 
we saw for the first time members of the colony other 
than Nahum and the Indian girls who had served our 
meals. Standing around in groups were perhaps two 
hundred men of all ages of somewhat the same type as 
our guide, but with a subtle difference. For a few 
moments I was unable to place just where this difference 
lay, but it suddenly flashed over me that these men had 
not quite the look of power and intelligence that char- 
acterized Nahum. As we entered, all talking ceased and 
the entire assemblage bowed deeply. Nahimi raised his 
hand and said something in Hebrew and the men 
straightened up and formed themselve.s into a double line 
facing one another at a distance of several yard.s. Down 
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the lane thus formed we followed Nahum. As we walked 
down the lane I studied the men who formed it. They 
were evidently of the same race as Nahum but they were 
sturdier and gave promise of more physical strength, 
but of lower mentality. Their attire was similar to Na- 
hum’s and ours except that their robes were bordered 
with yellow instead of the blue which was on ours. 

“Who are the.sc?” asked Nankivell. 

“They are Hewers in the Rocks, or Craftsmen, as 
we call them,” replied Nahum. “The Council awaits 
us in the next room. Now may 1 request again that you 
refrain from questions until you have been through the 
ordeal which awaits you ?” 

We acquiesced and followed him in silence down the 
hall and halted before a wooden door, the first I had 
seen since the one that had barred our way at the end 
of the road. Naluim approached and knocked loudly and 
distinctly. There was a pause and then the door swung 
open and a figure, very similar to Nahtun and garbed in 
the same manner, larred our way. He and Nahum ex- 
changed sotfie remarks and he stood to one side and al- 
lowed us to enter a small room which was quite bare of 
all furnishings. 

“It is necessary, as you can doubtless guess, to blind- 
fold you and to partially bind you,” remarked Nahum, 
“but I can assure you that you are in no danger.” 

There was nothing to do but submit and we were 
tightly blindfoldetl atid lightly bound. 

“From this point, you will advance one at a time,” 
said Nahum. “Mister Nankivell will be taken first. 
Will the rest of you kindly remain where you are?” 

I heard the .sound of Nankivell’s footsteps retreat for 
a short distance and then stop. There was a sound as of 
knocking, followed by a short colloquy between ttvo 
voices in Hebrew, one of which I easily recognized as 
Nahum’s. Then there was the sound of a door opening 
and footsteps moving on again until they were silenced 
by the closing of a door. 

“Bob, this don’t look so good,” remarked Willis. 

“You are requested to keep silence,” said a stem 
voice at our side. 

“Silence, nothing !” began Willis truculently but Maris- 
ton’s voice cut in sharply. 

“Shut up, Ray,” he said. “Nahum told you that you 
were in no danger. I am beginning to see light, and so 
will you if you will keep your mouth shut and your ears 
open and try to think what this reminds you of.” 

Willis gmmblingly relapsed into silence and half an 
hour passed in tedious waiting. Then came the sound of 
the door reopening and Nahum’s voice sounded beside us. 

“Mister Mariston, will you accompany me?” he said. 

“Ray, remember the word,” said Mariston as he moved 
forward. 

“Thunder!” shouted Willis. “I’ve got it now. 
Dune ” 

I silenced him by a sudden pressure on his arm. T, too, 
had suddenly realized what it all meant and understood 
what was before me. As I thought it over, I cursed 
myself for a fool for not having sooner realized what 
Nankivell had meant by his light-hearted remarks, which 
I had taken for his usual carefree banter. 

Mariston’s footsteps retreated and again came the 
sound of knocking and conversation. The wait was 
somewhat shorter this time and it was not over ten 
minutes before Nahum returned to get Willis. Ap- 
parently his examination was somewhat more prolonged. 


OF TAP.\JOS 

for it was an hour, as nearly as I could judge, before I 
heard Nahum return. 

“Mister Duncan," he asked, “will you accompany me?” 

I nodded eager agreement and he gripped me by the 
right arm while someone else took me by the left and 
led me forward. At the door Nahum whispered to me to 
knock. I did so and it opened and from the door^vay 
came a voice speaking Hebrew. Nahum replied and 
several questions and answers were asked and returned. 
I was then led forward and the door closed behind me. I 
was conscious of a sensation of spaciousness, but I had 
little time to reflect, for my guides led me forward for 
what seemed an interminable distance. At last we paused 
and Nahum spoke. A melodious voice answered him and 
several remarks were exchanged, 'fhe voice spoke again 
but this time in English. 

“Mister Duncan,” it said, “is this entrance here of your 
own free will and accord?” 

“It is,” I replied boldly. 

The convers.ation between the voice and Nahum was re- 
sumed. The replies given by Nahum were apparently 
satisfactory for presently Nahum turned to me and said, 
“Be seated.” I step])ed backwards and found a low stool 
behind me on which I sank with a sigh of relief. 

“Mister ®uncan,” said the voice in English, “before 
you can lx; restoretl to light in our presence, it will be 
necessary for me to subject you to a minute and searching 
examination relative to the events of your life and it 
will be necessary that you answer every question put to 
you categorically. Nothing will be asked that you nee<l 
fear to answer, for the worst that may befall you is 
that you may be reconducted to the place whence you 
came and replaced in the same condition as you were 
before our emissaries found you. With this assurance 
on my {lart, are you ready to proceed?” 

“I am,” I replied. 

“It is well,” answered the voice. “When and where 
were you born?” 

I T is needless to give in detail, even if I could remember 
them, the many questions that were asked me. Suffice 
it to say that the examination was thorough in the ex- 
treme, and when the voice had finished questioning me, 
1 am sure that there was no detail of any importance in 
my past life that was a secret. I answered truthfully 
and I am afraid that some of my answers did me little 
credit, .^t last my questioner had apparently quenched 
his thirst for knowledge for he paused and there was 
silence for perhaps a minute. 

“Are the brethren satisfied ?” it asked at length. 

“We are!” came a deep-toned chorus and I almost 
jumped out of my skin at the realization of the size of 
the audience that was present. 

“Restore the brother to light,” directed the voice, “and 
remove his bonds, for bonds become not the freeman who 
has been proven.” 

Nahum rapidly unfastened the bonds about me and 
then turned his attention to the blindfold. It fell away 
under his manipulation and I blinked and stared around 
me in amazement. 

I stood in a hall perhaps three hundred feet long by 
one hundred wide, floored with blue and white slabs set 
in a checkerlxjard effect. Seated around the hall were 
between two hundred and fifty and three hundred men, 
as nearly as I could judge, of all ages and all attired 
in the blue-bordered robes worn by Nahum and myself. 
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Before me, behind me, and on my right were raised 
seats, each occupied by a man of venerable and imposing 
mien, before each of whom sat guards armed with spears. 
All of this I saw at first glance and then my attention 
was drawn to the man who sat on the throne before me 
and who, I judged, had questioned me. 

His resemblance to Nahum was startling. There was 
the same hooked nose, the same massive brow, the same 
piercing eyes and the same air of power and majesty. It 
took an effort to realize that Nahum stood by my side 
and was not seated licfore me. He was dressed in the 
same blue-bordered robe as was worn by the rest of the 
company, but he alone of the assemblage wore a head- 
piece. He wore a flat blue cap somewhat resembling a 
tam-o’-shanter, and on a stand before him rested a 
beautiful golden crown, flashing with gems. I surmised 
that it was his ceremonial headpiece and that the flat 
blue cap was worn for comfort. 

“Brother Duncan,’’ he said in a voice vibrant with 
power and yet rich with melody, “you have been tried 
in the balance and found not wanting. I extend to you 
the right hand of fellowship and with it remind you that 
you are bound by the most solemn oaths taken long ago. 
The penalties arc not the same, but are equally effective 
with those with which you are familiar.’’ 

He rose and advanced and gripped me in a way that 
was familiar to me and I answered the pressure with a 
feeling of relief. 

“You will take your place among the brethren,” he 
.said to me, “and I will announce my decision. They are 
all worthy and are to be received with all honor due their 
rank and made welcome. Nothing is to be concealed 
fro:n them which it is lawful for their rank to know. 
Brother Senior Deacon” (here Nahum bowed deeply), 
“I grive it you strictly in charge to receive and welcome 
them into our midst, to instruct them in our language, if 
such be needful, and to do all for them that is lawful 
and for their comfort. Conduct Brother Duncan to a 
seat.” 

Nahum gripped me warmly by the hand and led me 
to a vacant seat on the north side of the hall next to 
Nankivell. Willis sat on Frank’s other side. I looked 
around for Mariston and found to my amazement that 
he was seated on the seat side of the hall near the one 
who had questioned me. Nahum bent over me as I 
seated myself. 

“We will turn to refreshment in a few minutes,” he 
said, "and then I will introduce you around.” 

The Master turned to other business and for half an 
hour the work of the Council went on. Presently it was 
finished and the Master struck on the table before him 
with a gavel and all rose. I rose when the rest did 
and noted with surprise that I could follow the work of 
closing with ease, despite the fact that it was in an un- 
familiar language. Presently the ceremony was over and 
the Master removed his flat cap, turned to Mariston and 
taking him by the ami, led him down to where the rest 
of us stood. 

“I am Brother Zephaniah,” he said, shaking each of us 
warmly by the hand. “It is a great pleasure to me to 
welcome you less formally, but none the less heartily 
than I have before had the pleasure of doing. You are 
more than welcome, although I don’t mind telling you 
that you hung in the balance for a while. We are not 
used to recei\'ing strangers and we had to assure our- 
selves that you were tme and worthy.” 


“I am glad you found us so,” I said. 

“There was never a question that you were true,” he 
said. “It was only your worthine.ss to remain here that 
was being tested. Had not Brother Amos insisted, I 
would have been content to make it a mere formality, 
but once you were challenged, I had to examine you 
rigidly. Now I realize that you are tired and I will not 
detain you to meet all of the brethren. You will find 
that they will all welcome you and will accord you due 
honor and fraternity. My brother Nahum, who by the 
way is my brother by birth as well as in the craft, will 
take good care of you. I know that you are very curious 
and be assures me that you have been very patient. 
Your many questions may now be answered without 
reserve. 1 will bid you good-night now, for I must 
wear the crimson for a while. Brother Nahum has been 
excused from the crimson conclave of the evening and 
if you will retire with him, I am sure that you will 
have plenty to ask to keep him busy. Tomorrow, I 
hope to make your closer acquaintance.” 

He shook hands with us again and moved away. A 
numl)er of the others approached us and shook hands and 
assured us that we were welcome. I was so tired that 
I was almost dropping from fatigue, but I managed to 
smile and meet the friendly handclasps. It was with a 
feeling of gp'eat relief that I finally saw Nahum approach- 
ing to rescue us from our new friends. 

Under Nahum’s guidance we retraced our way through 
the bo^ving files of Craftsmen and along the corridors to 
our rooms. When we reached them, Nahum clapped his 
hands and gave some orders to the Indian maid who 
responded. She retired and returned in a few minutes 
with five goblets and a pitcher of the same red wine 
that had been ser^-ed us at supper. We thankfully par- 
took of it and threw ourselves on the divans. 

“Now, my brethren,” said Nahum, “I am ready to 
answer questions.” 

CHAPTER XI 
T royana 

“XX THERE the dickens are we and who are you and 
who are the rest of the men we saw tonight?" 

» » asked Nankivell. “W’here did you learn your 
work and what language do you speak an<l how do you 

do the things you do and , Oh, the devil ! Tell us 

all about everything.” 

Nahum smiled broadly at Nankivell’s questions. 

“You are in the halls of Troyana,” he replied. “I am 
Nahum, the Senior Deacon of the Blue Council and the 
rest of the men you saw tonight in the inner chamber 
are the Layers-out of the Work, or Planners, who wear 
the blue. Those you saw in the antechamber were Crafts- 
men of the yellow rank. The work has always been and 
I learned it here in the same manner as all others have 
done before me. I do the things which I do by the use 
and control of natural forces which are very simple and 
which Brother Duncan will readily understand with a 
minimum of explanation. As to your request to tell 
you all about everything, I do not know all about any- 
thing, let alone about everything, so I regret that I cannot 
comply with your modest request.” 

Nankivcll’s cars got red and he started to make some 
reply, but Mariston spoke first. 

“Keep your shirt on. Frank,” he advise<l. “You are 
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getting off on the wrong foot. Brother Nahum is at 
our service but his knowledge merits intelligent ques- 
tioning. The only one here who knows enough to ask 
for information in a logical way is Duncan. You two 
fellows shut up and let him do the asking.” 

Nankivell agreed gladly and Willis from force of habit. 
I tried to protest against the doubtful honor that was 
thrust upon me, but to my surprise, Nahum agreed with 
Mariston and I was, perforce, obliged to act as the 
mouthpiece of our party in their search for information. 
I considered for a few moments in silence before I asked 
my first question, Nahum waiting courteously for me to 
break the silence. 

“You have used so many new terms that we are nat- 
urally confused,” I said to Nahiun at length, “and it 
is hard for us to understand all that you tell us. To 
start out with, what is your racial strain and where did 
your nation, tribe, or family, or whatever it may be, 
originally come from?” 

“Brother Duncan,” replied Nahum, “you have asked 
me a question wluch I cannot answer in its entirety, from 
lack of knowledge rather than from lack of inclination. 
It may lie that the three wearers of the purple who guard 
the Sacred Treasure know, but of that I am not certain. 
Our racial strain is Semitic, as you have no doubt ob- 
served. As to our original habitat, tradition informs us 
that our forefathers fled from a battle in the east and 
came to a land which stood to the east of this land and 
sojourned there for many thousands of years. The land 
finally sank and they came to this place not over five 
thousand years ago. We have written records that prove 
this, but before that time, I do not know.” 

“A land to the east?” I said thoughtfully. Suddenly 
inspiration struck me and I almost shouted “Atlantis.” 

“Atlantis lay somewhat to the north and east of our 
home,” replied Nahum. “Our records tell of its existence 
and record the fact that we had an e.xtensive commerce 
with the Atlanteans. They were rather an inferior race, 
although thrifty and rich and excellent sailors. WTien 
their land sank, about five hundred years before ours did, 
some few of them took refuge with us and their de- 
scendants still remain with us. Tliat part of our history 
is clear and distinct, but when we try to go far Imck 
of the time that our race has lived here, it becomes dim 
and indistinct. Tradition informs us that we had records 
in cuneiform writing, but when our land sank, they were 
too heavy to move. It may or may not be true, but at 
least, if we had them, they arc now gone forever.” 

"Your language seems to be rather a pure form of 
Hebrew,” I suggested. “From that and from your -insti- 
tutions, I think that some inference might be drawn.” 

“Two main inferences have been drawn by two op- 
posed schools of thinkers,” he replied. “One theory, 
based on our language and our institutions, and drawing 
much from tradition, points to the ten lost tribes of 
Israel as being our forljears. This theory has many sup- 
porters, but I iMirsonally do not believe it, because our 
physical characteristics, for example our cranial indices, 
do not harmonize with such a belief. I am inclined to 
think that the ancient Atlanteans may have been the ten 
lost tribes, but I think that we come from an older and 
much more honorable strain.” 

“And that is ?” I asked. 

“Ancient Troy,” he replied. 

“But the Trojans were a branch of the Phoenicians,” I 
objected, “and they spoke Trojan, not Hebrew.” 


“The Phoenicians and Hebrews were both Semitic,” 
he answeretl, “and no one alive can say what language 
ancient Trojan resetnbled. It may have been identical 
with Hebrew, for all that we know to the contrary. 
However, we will gain nothing from such an argument. 
No one has solved the riddle to his satisfaction, and we 
are forced to be content with six thou.sand years of 
written history and guess at the far-distant past. You 
doubtless have other questions to which I can give more 
satisfactory answers.” 

“'fl^H.\T is your form of government?” I asked. 

» ▼ "It is an absolute despotism,” he answered, “and 
yet one where the ruler derives his absolute power solely 
from the consent of the governed and may be replaced 
by another at any time. Perhaps a short outline of our 
social system will make our method of government 
clearer. 

“To begin with, we are divided into six classes or 
degrees. The lowest class of these, the Cowans, is en- 
tirely Indians who serve us and who can rise no higher 
in the social scale than what they are by birth. They 
form our outer cordon of guards and furnish some 
female servants for our homes. They are either born in 
our service or are recruited from villages on the out- 
skirts of our domain. They are bound by inviolable oaths 
of secrecy and service. From the latter they may be 
released if they wish to leave our sendee, but from the 
former, never. They wear their native costumes in the 
jungles, but the selected few of them, who are allowed 
to enter Troyana, wear plain white robes without borders 
when here. Thus you may distinguish them. 

“The second rank, known as Bearers of Burdens, are 
distinguished by robes with a black border, or on cere- 
monial occasions by solid black robes. They seldom, if 
ever, leave the confines of the city and they perform all 
of the menial and disagreeable tasks that are to be done. 
They are by far the largest class of our population and 
number in all, with their families, about twenty thousand. 
They have no rights to property, save of a communal 
sort and are in many ways but little alx)ve the Cowans. 
They have, however, one precious privilege ; they may be 
passed to the next higher rank if found worthy.” 

“Does this often happen ?” I asked. 

“\'ery seldom. There have been but two cases during 
my lifetime. The ])rime requisite for being passed into 
the next class is that of knowledge or rather intelligence. 
They are typical hewers of wood and drawers of water 
and few among them have the intelligence, ambition, or 
ability to acquire knowledge. They know only the han- 
dling of macliines, and while some of them are very 
skillful in the use of tools, without a higher intelligence 
guiding them, they are helpless. They are never admitted 
to the upper levels save in gangs under overseers, and 
are generally considered to be merely what their name 
signifies, bearers of burdens. They are, I might men- 
tion, the descendants of the ancient .^tlanteans, who 
sought refuge with us when their land submerged. 

“The third class are those whom you saw in the ante- 
chaml)er this evening. They are the Craftsmen and are 
distinguished by their yellow bordered rol)es, or on cere- 
monial occasions by robes of solid yellow. They know 
the uses and underlying principles of practically all the 
machines and do almost all of the actual construction 
work. They are freely admitted to every place except 
the one up])er level, where the higher classes live and are 
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carefully trained and educated to their tasks. They also 
have the privilege of being raised to the next higher 
rank.” 

“Is this privilege, like that of the Bearers of Burdens, 
largely a theoretical one ?” I asked. 

“Not at all,” said Nahum earnestly. "It is from their 
ranks that the number of the Planners is kept filled. 
They are a very intelligent and well educated dass and 
many of them are raised. They number at the present 
time about fifteen hundred and in the last five years, three 
of them have been raised— one of them permanently.” 

"Permanently ?” I asked, puzzled by the term. 

“I forgot that many of our terms are new to you. By 
permanently, I meant that his family was raised for all 
time. When a Craftsman is raised, only he himself is 
raised. His sons are still Craftsmen and must be raised 
on their own merits, if at all. When, however, a man 
is raised, and it is found that his father and both of his 
grandfathers before him were Planners, he is considered 
as being permanently raised and his sons are born in 
the blue. Then and not tmtil then are his family con- 
sidered as being permanently in the higher grade. 

“The next grade is that of the Planners, who are 
distinguished by the blue borders of their robes. They 
are the real governors of the land and the Blue Assembly 
or the Council, as it is commonly called, is the place 
where all questions of welfare are considered. They 
number three hundred, thirty and three. They consist 
of the sons of Planners who marry into their own rank, 
and of Craftsmen who have been raised. We are not 
an especially prolific race, and it is necessary for us to 
continually recruit our circle from that of the Craftsmen 
in order to keep it at the prescribed number. We have 
knowledge of all except the most secret matters and wc 
are the repository of all the knowledge and science that 
is possess^ by our race except the secrets of the Crypt 
and of the Sacred Treasure. From our ranks the Master 
is chosen by ballot in which every wearer of the blue 
participates and he governs all. He normally holds 
office for life, but being an elected officer, the Council 
may, at any time, declare the office vacant and elect a 
successor. This has been done twice in the last five 
hundred years, the second time about thirty years ago 
when the present Master was chosen.” 

“Is the Master’s rule absolute? Is there no appeal?” 

“An appeal can be taken to the Council where a 
majority vote governs,” he replied, “but no Master is 
ever overruled unless the Council immediately afterwards 
declares the chair vacant. The Master is chosen for his 
fairness and wisdom and he has the aid of the Council 
and the individual advice of the brethren.” 

“I thought that I saw something voted on tonight,” 
interrupted Mariston. “Was that a deciding vote?” 

“The only place where a vote of the Council is a 
deciding vote is in the election of a Craftsman to be raised 
when the ballot must be unanimous, in the election of a 
Master, where a majority rules, and on an appeal to the 
Council from the Master’s decision, where a majority of 
two-thirds must be had to overrule him. All other votes 
are advisory to the Master only. He usually follows 
the vote and orders it accordingly so done, but he is not 
bound to do so and often overrides the vote of the Coun- 
cil. The Craftsmen, by the way, have their yellow as- 
sembly where matter may be discussed and recommended 
to the Council. If not incompatible with the Master’s 
policies, these recommendations are usually approved.” 


“You spoke of two higher classes,” I remarked. 
“What are they?” 

“The fifth rank is that of the Keepers of the Oypt, or 
the Conclave, as they are usually known. They wear 
crimson borders on their robes except on ceremonial oc- 
casions when their robes are soliel crimson heavily 
decorated with gold. They alone know the secrets of the 
Crypt and of the machines kept therein. They number 
thirty and three and are chosen for life from among the 
wearers of the blue by their own assembly. Their de- 
scendants are Planners or Craftsmen, as the history of 
their ancestors warrants. They liave no power other than 
that of greater knowledge and their responsibility and 
duties are heavy. They are governed by their own Mas- 
ter whom they elect themselves. He is usually the Master 
of the Blue .\ssembly, but not necessarily so. There 
have been times when the two were different In fact, 
such is the case now.” 

“In such a case, who is the higher authority?” I asked. 

“The Blue Master governs except in the Red Assem- 
bly,” he replied. “There the Red Master is, of course, 
supreme, and once elected cannot lie recalled, even if he 
be the Blue Master and is recalled as such. The only 
times when the ffc'o Masters were not one and the same, 
have been times like the present when the Blue Master 
has been recalled. 

“.•\bove and beyond all these is the highest class, that 
of the Keepers of the Sacred Treasure who number 
three, are elected for life, who choose their own suc- 
cessors and who are distinguished by the purple on their 
robes. They have no power as such, but they guard 
and keep the Sacred Treasure and have all knowledge 
that is known.” 

“What is your rank. Brother Nahum?” asked Nanki- 
vell. 

“I am a wearer of the crimson,” he replied, “.^s it 
happens, I am an officer of both the red and blue assem- 
blies and may very possibly be chosen as one of the three 
Keepers in time.” 

“'VT’OU spoke of varying degrees of knowledge and of 
the Ciypt and of the Sacred Treasure. Will you 
kindly explain those terms?” 

“I will do so gladly, but the information will be much 
easier for you to grasp when you go with me around 
the city. Our knowledge is divided into classes. The 
Cowans have none. The Bearers of Burdens are trusted 
only with hand tools and such simple machines as aid 
them in the performance of their labor. They know no 
language other than their own and the Indian tongue. 
The Craftsmen have access to practically all knowledge 
that has emanated from the city itself and that has been 
acquired from outside. They are instructed not only 
in their own tongues and that of the Indians, but also 
in Spanish and Portuguese as a minimum, for they have 
at times occasions for the use of them. Many of them 
who are farther advanced and are nearly ready to be 
raised are expert linguists in most of the tongues of the 
earth and are excellent scientists. 

“The Planners have access to all knowledge that we 
possess, except, of course, to the secrets of the Crypt, and 
through our instruments they have access to all of the 
knowledge of the outside world. Practically all of them 
speak from six to a dozen modem languages fluently and 
I doubt if there is one among them who does not under- 
stand English. They have an intimate knowledge of the 
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politics and history as well as of the sciences of the 
outside world. 

“The Crypt is the source of all the power that we use. 
Since you are not of the Cryptic Degree, I must beg you 
to excuse me from going into jiarticulars, but I may tell 
you that the source of our power is that mysterious force 
toward which the scientists of the world have been slowly 
groping and of which radio-activity is only one mani- 
festation, the internal energy of the atom. The power 
is generated in the Crypt, to which the three and thirty 
wearers of the crimson alone have access. 

“What the Sacred Treasure is, I cannot tell you, for 
I do not know. One part of it is the supply of raw 
material which is converted into usable energy in the 
Cr>-pt, but of what else it may consist, I have never been 
informed. Rumor says that in part it consists of books 
of ancient lore, too high and holy to be displayed to the 
common gaze, but when I have said that, I say only what 
is surmised.” 

“What is your religion ?” I asked. 

“Since you are wearers of the blue, you should know 
that we worship one Supreme Being who is unseen and 
unseeable, who rules and governs the universe and who 
receives the spirits of the faithful after death and re- 
wards them with rebirth according to their merits. This, 
however, is not what is taught to the lower degrees. 
Some few of the Craftsmen have progressed mentally 
to the stage where they realize the great truth which is 
never taught, but which comes from inward contempla- 
tion, but most of them still worship the Golden Calf.” 

“The Golden Calf,” I e.xclaimed, a thought of .^aron 
leaping to my mind. 

“The Golden Cal f ,” he repeated. “But that is no evi- 
dence of our identity with the lost tribes. Our records 
in the Council show that the idea of the calf as an 
object of worship and a means of controlling the lower 
degrees was developed les.s than four thousand years ago. 
As I said, to some of the Craftsmen, the Golden Calf is 
merely an inanimate object with no symbolism. To most 
of them, it is a symbol of deity, but to some few and to 
all the Bearers of Burdens and the Cowans, it is a 
veritable living God, to be worshipped, feared and pro- 
pitiated as such. The ceremonies and rituals surrounding 
it are very elaborate and awe-inspiring to the uninitiated. 
You will have an opportunity to observe them soon.” 

“What position do the women hold in your com- 
munity?” asked Nankivell. 

“I was expecting some such question from you. Broth- 
er Nankivell,” said Nahum with a smile. “I will let them 
answer it themselves. For tonight, you will remain here, 
but tomorrow I will have suitable chambers in my home 
for your reception and will invite you to move into them. 
My granddaughter, Estlia, has been learning much 
ab«ut you and desires your acquaintance. You will find 
that women throughout the world are verj’ similar and 
very curious. When you meet E.stha, she will be glad to 
answer all your questions, provided she can spare the 
time from the many questions that she will ask you. Now 
it is late and I will leave you to your repose. Before I 
leave, is there an>’thing that I can do which will add to 
your comfort or welfare?” 

“Yes, there is,” replied Nankivell. “I would like to 
have Pedro with me.” 

“Your servant is only a Cowan and so would not 
ordinarily be admitted to the regions where you are 
going,” said Nahum, “but the wishes of a guest are 
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sacred and he will join you tomorrow. He has been 
well cared for. Now I will leave you for the night.” 

We rose with him and returned his Ixjw and the cordial 
handclasp which he bestowed on each of us. He spoke 
to the wall and the doorway opened. 

“Before you leave. Brother Nahum,” I said, “will you 
explain to me how the doors work here?” 

“Gladly,” he replied. “They are arranged with coun- 
terweights set in the wall and are connected with motors 
which are actuated by certain combinations of the human 
voice. I have not had time to teach you the words and 
inflections which you must use and which must repro- 
duce very accurately tlie combinations to which the 
motors are set, but I did have this door set to open either 
at command or to the tone of this whistle. Had you not 
asked me, I would have forgotten to give it to you. Blow 
three blasts, each one second long, to open the door, and 
one blast, two seconds long, to clo.se it.” 

He handed us four small golden whistles and bowed 
again. As he moved out, I blew the little whistle for a 
period of two seconds as nearly as I could judge time 
and the door closed. 

“Well, I’ll be damned !” exclaimed Willis. 

CHAPTER XII 
Estha 

M y bed was comfortable and I believe that I 
could have slept the best part of the next day 
if I had been allowed to, but I was awakened 
early by the sound of splashing in the bathroom and 
Nankivell’s voice raised in matutinal song. Nankivell’s 
voice has rather more power than melody in it and, as 
Mariston was wont to say, “he couldn’t carry a tune in a 
bucket.” Despite this handicap it was his great delight 
to carol forth what he fondly imagined were the strains 
of “Benny Havens, Oh” at the mo.st inconvenient hours 
that he could pick out. I turned over on my divan and 
cursed softly at being awakened. As I lay there striving 
to summon enough energy to shout, I saw a movement on 
Mariston’s bed. Slowly he roused himself, picked up a 
shoe from the floor and slipped softly across the room. 
At the doorway to the bath he paused, took careful aim 
and let fly. There was a thud from the bathroom and the 
singing was interrupted by a roar of pain. In a moment 
Nankivell dashed into the room, dripping wet, grabbed 
Mariston about the neck and vociferously announced his 
intention of drowning him. 

Sleep was out of the question and I rolled over in bed, 
only to be joyously tackled by both combatants and 
dragged into the bathroom and ducked in the tub of icy 
water in which Nankivell had been disporting himself. 
When I had been ducked to their satisfaction, the three 
of us dragged Willis out of bed and served him in the 
same cavalier fashion. It took all three of us to do it, 
too, for he was an unusually husky specimen. He put up 
a good fight, but we ducked him at last and donned our 
blue-bordered robes and entered the drawing-room ready 
for what might befall. Nothing happened for several 
minutes and then Nankivell arose and facing the door 
to our dining-room, announced gravely that he was ready 
for breakfast. 

Instantly the stone block moved out of the way and 
there liefore us stood the table from which we had eaten 
supper the night before. We entered, somewhat dazed at 
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the happening. As we threw ourselves down on the divans, 
one of the same Indian girls who had served us the night 
before approached and handed Mariston a folded bit of 
what looked like paper. Mariston opened it and turned 
to us. 

“Listen, fellows,’’ he said, “it’s a note from Nahum. 
He says, ‘I am very sorry that my duties at the Crypt 
place me in the embarrassing pwsition of having to neglect 
my guests temporarily. All arrangements have been 
made for your morning refreshment and I tru.st that 
your meal will be adequate and palatable. I will join 
you shortly.’ ” 

“Bully for the old boy,’’ said Nankivell. “Let’s eat. 
Susan, my dear, bring on the fruit.’’ 

The Indian maid bowerl and left the room. She 
returned with three others in a few moments, each carry- 
ing a golden plate on which rested a slice of papaja and 
a sliver of lemon. This was followed in due course by 
the most modern of breakfasts, cooked and served in a 
manner that would have done credit to the most luxurious 
hostelry of New York. There was a cereal of some sort 
that resembled cracked wheat, toast, soft-boiled eggs and 
excellent coffee. When we had ended the meal, more 
of the excellent cigars which Nahum had provided the 
night before were brought in and we lay back and puffed 
in luxurious contentment. 

“That was the most civilized breakfast I have had since 
we left New Orleans,” announced Mariston. “Now I am 
ready for whatever may befall.” 

“I am glad that you enjoyed it, Brother Mariston,” 
came in a familiar voice from behind us, and we started 
up to find that Nahum was standing in the doorway. 

“Good morning. Brother Nahum,” said Mariston ris- 
ing. “We are glad to see you. Truly, our breakfast 
was a most enjoyable affair. We only regretted that you 
could not join us.” 

"My duties prevented me from having the pleasure,” 
said our host. “Now, if you have quite finished, it will 
be my pleasure to welcome you to my home. You need 
not bother to carry anything with you. Servants will 
bring them after you.” 

We followed him through the corridor into one of the 
conveyances. Apparently, Nahum’s home was some dis- 
tance from our apartment, for we “changed trains,” as 
Nankivell put it, twice before we took an elevator which 
carried us up for some time. 

When we left the elevator, we passed down a short 
corridor, turned a corner and found our way blocked 
by a solid wall. Nahum spoke some words and a block 
of stone slid down and the full beauty of a carefully 
kept tropical garden lay before us. We followed Nahum 
into the sunlight and drank in the beauty of the scene. 
Hedges of scarlet, white, mauve and orange hibiscus shut 
in the garden from the outside world and partially hid 
the low wall of apparently solid rock from which we had 
emerged. Inside the hedges was a riot of color — grace- 
fully nodding palms, lilies of endless varieties and flowers 
of dozens of other sorts matle a dazzling panorama, while 
everywhere grew orchids of the most rare shapes and 
hues. In the center a tiny fountain threw a sparkle of 
water into the air, which fell back into a pool where 
several gayly pluniaged waterfowl disported themselves. 
The garden was perhaps four acres in extent and at the 
far side rose a dazzlingly white stone house, solidly built, 
but so perfectly proportioned as to give the effect of airy 
grace and unreality to it. The style of architecture was 


vaguely familiar to me, but I could not place it and I 
asked Nahum what it was. 

“The style is individual to Troyana,” he replied. 
“Arcliitecture, as you know, is the greatest of all arts, 
and it has risen with us to the highest peak of perfection 
that the world has ever known. Only in one other place 
can such proportions be found and then only in ruins. 
Brother Willis will probably know to what I am 
referring.” 

“It has a certain similarity to the Maya temples that 
are in the Yucatan jungles,” replied Willis, “but they 
seem to be a great deal more solid and substantial, if I 
may put it that way. Also they are much larger.” 

“You err in both points,” said Nahum. “The house 
before you is larger than most of the Maya ruins and 
is of a much heavier and more substantial construction 
than they are. This house has stood as you see it for 
over four thousand years. It is only by better designing 
that we can gain the air of frailty that deceived you.” 

A NOTE of girlish laughter sounded from Ijehind a 
clump of hibiscus to our right and Nankivell pricked 
up his ears sharply at the sound. Nahum turned to us 
with a smile. 

“I fear that my granddaughter could not wait for a 
formal presentation,” he said, “and has slipped out with 
some of her companions to spy on us. We will join 
them.” 

We followed him around the clump of hibiscus and 
came face to face with a group of three gprls. All of 
them were young and all of them were more than pretty. 
They had coal-black hair, rippling in waves down their 
shoulders from golden fillets which circled their heads. 
Their dress was a robe of white material coming down 
to their ankles and cut rather tight, but their freedom 
of movement was assured by the fact that the robes were 
slashed on each side well up to the thighs. The robes 
hung in graceful folds from golden clasps on the shoul- 
ders, leaving the arms tore and were caught in at the 
waist by broad blue bands heavily embroidered with 
silver. All of them were more than pretty, as I have 
said, but it was no task to pick out Nahum’s granddaugh- 
ter. She was at least two inches taller than either of the 
others, standing fully five feet five in the flat sandals 
bound to her shapely ankles with blue and silver that she 
wore. Her face had none of the terrible majesty and 
power that marked Nahum's, but it radiated intelligence 
and enough of command to show that she was more used 
to giving orders than to making requests. 

She was a glorious specimen of womanhood. Her eyes 
were such a deep brown as to be almost black, and while 
they now sparkled merrily, I had an uneasy impression 
that they could glitter like steel points w’hen she was 
aroused. She was about nineteen as nearly as I could 
judge and the lovely curves of her young womanhood 
were accentuated rather than concealed by the garb she 
wore. Her complexion was rather dusky compared to 
Molly’s, but through the warm olive glowed the pink 
of perfect health, and her coral lips made a vivid contrast 
to the pearly teeth that punctuated her smile. She ad- 
vanced to Nahum and kissed him, saying something in 
Hebrew in a voice that reminded me somehow of the 
clear note of a flute. Nahum greeted her affectionately 
and turned toward us. 

“This is my granddaughter, Estha,” he announced, 
“and there are her cousins, Adah and Balkis. Estha, you 
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already know who our guests are, but to make it proper, 
I suppose that I had better present them. Captain Mans- 
ion, Lieutenant Duncan, Lieutenant Nankivell and Mister 
Willis." 

We each bowed deeply as Nahum spoke our names and 
Eistha extended her hand in greeting. Mariston bowed 
over it in his courtly manner and I essayed to do the 
same, but was rather awkward, I fear. Willis bowed 
deeply and gracefully in the manner that years of knock- 
ing around the Spanish-American countries had taught 
him and acquitted himself very creditably. When it 
came Nankivell’s turn, that graceless scamp not only 
bowed over her hand, but proceeded to kiss it with rather 
more gusto than ceremony. I looked at Estha in alarm, 
but to my astonishment, a slight blush was creeping over 
her cheek. She was plainly embarrassed for a moment, 
but her dignity came to her rescue and she withdrew her 
hand with a laugh. 

‘‘Really, considering your lack of experience at that 
sort of thing, you do it very nicely,” she said to Nanki- 
vell. 

"Sehorita," he said, bowing again and trying to recap- 
ture that hand she had withdrawn, "it is the custom of 
my country.” 

“Yes, it’s quite common, I know,” she replied. “AVhy, 
just fancy. Granddad, at times the traffic in Times Square 
is held up for hours by the throngs of men kissing the 
hands of young ladies to whom they have just been intro- 
duced. Really, Lieutenant Nankivell, your English pro- 
nunciation is so much better than your Spanish that you 
ought to stick to it.” 

The rest of us roared with laughter at Nankivell’s dis- 
comfiture. 

"When were you last in New York, Miss Estha?” 
asked Mariston. 

“Oh, I’ve never been there,” she said, "but I have seen 
it so often that I am quite familiar with its customs — 
more so, I think, than Lieutenant Nankivell is. I love 
the United States and especially New York and I am 
crazy about Paris, but Granddad is so settled. He much 
prefers London and Berlin.” 

"I confess that I don’t understand,” said Mariston. 
“You have never been in New York and yet you talk 
glibly of Times Square and how much you love the city.” 

“No, I’ve never been away from Troyana,” she said. 
“None of us ever have, but we can see and hear every- 
thing in the world through our instruments. We fol- 
lowed you all the way up the river from Belem and we 
listened to your talk as soon as we found that you were 
coming here and that the Council had decided to admit 
you. I lost one part of it, though. Lieutenant Nanki- 
vell, did Captain Mariston let you bring your razor?” 

Our laughter broke out afresh at her sally and Nanki- 
vell subsided into the background temporarily squelched 
and proceeded to talk in un undertone to Balkis. Estha 
looked at the pair and her eyes hardened ever so slightly 
for an instant and then the look was gone and she had 
turned back to me. 

“Lieutenant Duncan,” she said, “you haven’t said a 
word yet. I suppose that the correct thing to do is to 
ask you how you like our city.” 

“I haven’t seen it yet, or at least only a small portion 
of it,” I said, “but from what I have seen of the people, 
I am much impressed. If those that I have seen are fair 
specimens of the female inhabitants, a man should be 
content to stay here the rest of his life.” 
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“Fickle man!” she exclaimed. “WTiat would Molly 
say if she heard that ?” 

It was my turn to blush and stammer and Nankivell 
howled with glee and joined us, bringing Balkis with 
him. 

“That’s right,” he said, “give it to him straight from 
the shoulder. He is a heartless and fickle libertine and 
he has a sweetheart in every port. He’s really a bad 
character. Miss Estha, watch out for him.” 

“Surely he can’t compare with you, can he?” she 
countered. “Isn’t that the smile that wrecked a thousand 
lipsticks? But really. Lieutenant, I am surprised at you. 
You haven’t tried to kiss Balkis’ hand yet.” 

“I can’t,” said Nankivell with another blush. "My 
lips are chapped.” 

“Are you sure they aren't calloused?” asked Estha 
demurely. 

M ariston and I howled with laughter again and 
even Willis and Nahum joined in. Nankivell’s 
ears turned a fiery red and he stammered for a moment. 

“Look here, young lady,” he said with mock severity, 
“I think that you could stand a little investigation. How 
did you learn so much about my more or less shady 
past ?” 

“Oh, I know all about you,” she said merrily. “So 
do Adah and Balkis. As soon as Granddad told us that 
you w'ere to be admitted to the city, I called them in 
and we have followed you and listened to you all the 
way from Belem. It has been thrilling and I was so 
afraid that the Guardian would get you before the guards 
called the pack off.” 

“This is very interesting. Miss Estha,” broke in Willis. 
“How the dickens could you see us and hear what we 
were saj-ing when we were there and you were here ?” 

“I wear the blue,” she said carelessly, “and so, of 
course,” I have access to the instruments. We have a 
sound receiver and a projecting telescope at the house. 
Granddad will show them to you later if you wish.” 

“I would like very much to see them,” I said. 

“Do you really wish to see Molly that badly?” she 
asked archly. “Please forget her for a while. If you 
don’t, Adah’s heart will be broken. She has quite set 
it on making a conquest of you.” 

“I haven’t said any such thing,” said Adah hotly. 
“No, but you have looked it many a time,” retorted 
Estha. “You and Balkis drew straws to see which one 
was to have first chance at him. Don’t tell me that you 
didn’t. I know that you did.” 

“We never did,” chorused Adah and Balkis in one 
breath. 

“You advised us to when you said that Lieutenant 
Nankivell was to be your undisputed prey,” said Balkis, 
“but we didn’t do any such thing.” 

Nankivell’s ears pricked up at Balkis’ speech and Estha 
was momentarily confused. Nankivell approached and 
whispered something in her ear. I saw her eyes flash 
again momentarily and I mentally congratulated myself 
that it was Nankivell and not myself that she had picked 
on. Her eyes cleared again almost instantly and the 
glance she sent at Nankivell was full of girlish mischief. 

“Now that you know the worst. Lieutenant,” she said, 
“you can be on your guard against my wicked wiles. I 
don't want to take you without fair warning from the 
dozens of fair ones who would mourn your loss.” 

“I capitulate, horse, foot and guns,” replied Nankivell. 
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“I am taken prisoner without a shot being fired. From 
now on, 1 am your abject slave." 

"I thought at one time that you might be my slave,” 
she laughed, “but when Granddad found out that you 
were entitled to the blue, of course I had to give that idea 
up. I was awfully sorry, too, because you are the only 
blonde in Troyana and it would have made every one of 
the girls furious to see me have you.” 

“Do you have slaves here. Miss Estha?” asked Maris- 
ton. 

“Oh, no, not really,” she said. “Of course, the Cowans 
are in a measure slaves, but the slavery is wholly volun- 
tary on their part and the Bearers of Burdens are really 
more slaves than the Cowans, for they are bom to it and 
have very little chance of rising higher. However, don’t 
let’s talk sociology now. How would you like to see 
New York?” 

“It would be delightful,” said Mariston. 

“Fine,” exclaimed Estha. “Balkis, take Captain Mar- 
iston into the house and show him New York. I know 
that Granddad has been wanting to have a talk with 
Mister Willis for some time, so they can have it right 
now. Adah, you keep Lieutenant Duncan amused, while 
I start training my new slave. Lieutenant Frank Emerson 
Nankivell, late of the Air Service, United States Army.” 

CHAPTER XIII 

The Guardian of the Jungle 

OULD you care to see New York, too. Lieu- 
tenant Duncan?” asked Adah. 

“I am very anxious to see your instruments,” 
I replied. “I imagine that they are somewhat allied to our 
radio telegraph and I am much interested in such things.” 

“Perhaps you had better wait until Uncle Nahum can 
explain them,” she said rather doubtfully. “I know the 
operation, of course, but I am not sure of all the details 
of construction.” 

“Such a pleasant guide will more than make up for 
any slight lack of technical knowledge that she may 
have,” I said gallantly, rather wishing that it were Nahum 
who was going to do the explaining. She apparently 
divined my thought, for she smiled slightly. 

“I’m not really beautiful but dumb. Lieutenant,” she 
said. “I think that I will be able to make you understand 
with Balkis' help. At any rate, we’ll try our best.” 

I blushed and stammered my apologies and Mariston 
and I followed the girls into the house. The air of 
lightness and airiness that characterized the exterior of 
the house persisted in the interior, although I noticed, as 
we entered, that the walls were eight or ten feet thick 
and were made of huge blocks of stone coated with some 
sort of a plaster that reflected the light with dazzling 
brilliancy. The air had been quite hot outside but inside 
the house it was delightfully cool. I remarked on the 
pleasant relief from the heat. 

“The walls are well insulated,” said Adah in reply to 
my remarks, “and the house is also cooled by a spray 
of liquid air. The temperature can be regulated to any 
desired degree of heat that you wish to maintain. We 
keep some rooms warmer than others and the thickness 
of the walls enables us to do so very readily. I rather 
like a warm room myself, although it is not supposed to 
be good for you. The receiver is in here.” 

Balkis and Mariston were already in the alcove where 


Adah led me. Balkis was turning some dials that were 
set in the face of a cabinet before her and Mariston 
was standing beside her, trying vainly to look as though 
he were helping her. 

“Let me take the controls, Balkis. You haven’t tried 
this new instrument that Uncle Nahum had put in last 
week,” said .\dah as we entered. “Now what do you 
want to see first?” 

“Let’s see New York,” suggested Mariston. 

Adah drew out an atlas and studied it for a moment 
and referred to a table of figures that stood beside the 
dials. She turned several of them and then pressed a 
switch on the side of the wall near the cabinet. Instantly 
the room was in darkness and she touched my hand and 
pointed at the far wall. As I looked, there was a slight 
whirring sound and out of the darkness materialized a 
scene. For a moment I stared unrecognizing and then I 
realized that it was as though I stood on the edge of 
Battery Park looking out across the barter. There was 
the Aquarium and beyond it the water with Governor’s 
Island in the foreground and Bedloe’s Island with the 
Statue of Liberty in the distance. I heard Mariston 
gasp audibly. 

“Do you want to hear it as well ?” asked Balkis. 

Mariston signified his assent and Adah turned some 
more dials by the light of a small lamp on the cabinet 
and a confused roar struck our ears. There was no doubt 
that it was the noise of New York, but somehow the 
noise didn’t quite jibe with the scene before us. I noted 
a teat in the harbor blow its whistle. The steam rose 
plainly enough, but the sound did not arrive. 

"Bother, I haven’t got it synchronized,” said Adah as 
she snapped on the lights and worked carefully with the 
dials. “There, that’s better. I'll, have it in a minute.” 

She turned an adjusting screw and the scene shifted 
slightly. Again she made an adjustment and at once the 
scene and the noise came into coincidence. A traffic 
policeman blew his whistle and we saw the movement 
and heard the noise at the same instant. 

“Wonderful !” exclaimed Mariston. 

“How does it work ?” I asked. 

“It is all a matter of wavelengths,” explained Adah. 
“You see, all sight is effected through the impact of wave 
motions on the retina of the eye and all sound is heard 
through the impact of wave motions on the tympanum 
of the ear. Every wave that ever started is still moving 
in some degree, although the normal damping or decay of 
the waves is comparatively rapid, especially for the longer 
waves. You cannot hear sound for any great distance 
when it travels through air. You can hear it for a 
greater distance, when it travels through a denser medium 
like water. You can’t hear it at all in a vacuum. The 
fact that you can’t hear it in a vacuum doesn’t mean 
that a sound does not set up air disturbances, but only 
that the human car is not attuned to catch them. Now this 
device picks up the sound waves and magnifies them and 
then transforms them into air waves that you can hear. 
I can increase the volume very easily by increasing the 
current or I can cut it down to a mere whisper.” 

She manipulated the dials as she spoke and the sound 
rose to a deafening roar and then faded away to a mere 
whisper and then returned to its normal intensity. 

“The light waves are handled in the same way,” she 
went on. “We don’t tether to catch the visible light rays 
any more than we do the audible sound waves. You know 
that you can hear a high pitched whistle for a greater dis- 
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tance than you can a low pitched one, even when the 
waves are of the same original amplitude? Well, the 
same is true of all wave motions. Given equal ampli- 
tudes, the shorter the wave length, the slower the decay. 
If we omit the audible and visible waves and set our 
apparatus to catch instead of them, the harmonics or 
shorter waves, we can get them at full force for almost 
any terrestrial distance. For example, this receiver and 
projecting telescope operate on the eighteen-hundredth 
harmonic of the shortest ray of sodium light.” 

‘‘Why do you use sodium light as a standard ?” I asked. 

“For the same reason that you use it as a standard for 
all photometric measurements and that Michelson built 
his interferometer on it,” she replied. “It is the easiest 
monochromatic light to get and is the easiest to duplicate 
in a hurry. This system has its limitations, however. The 
waves are so short that they will penetrate almost any- 
thing, but for some peculiar reason, tin and tin com- 
pounds are impervious to it. As a result, the assembly 
rooms, the Crypt and every place where secret or semi- 
secret meetings are held are lined with tin sheets or 
painted with a paint containing tin salts in suspension. 
Similarly, all sleeping and bathing apartments in the city 
are so guarded and all clothing is made of a material 
which is impregnated with tin .salts.” 

"Can you read the inside of a lx)ok if it is not opened?” 
I asked. 

“No, we cannot,” she replied. “You see, the effect of 
the instrument is to place an eye or an ear, or both, at any 
given point in space. You can see nothing with the in- 
strument that you could not see w’ith your eye if it were 
placed at the point where the in.strument is focused. For 
example, I can place the lens inside a building, but unless 
the building is lighted, I can see nothing. Similarly, I can 
place the lens inside a book, but with the book closed, 
there is no light and I cannot read it.” 

Mariston coughed and Adah looked inquiringly at him. 

“That is a very lucid explanation, Miss Adah,” he said, 
“and I have no doubt that Dune is in Heaven, but to me 
it is just as clear as mud.” 

“Excuse me. Captain Mariston,” she said, “I just didn’t 
want Lieutenant Duncan to leave here thinking that I 
was as dumb as he thought I was, when he came in. I’ll 
continue the lecture to him at some other time. Just now, 
we’ll go sight-seeing. Was there any part of New York 
that you especially wanted to see?” 

“I’d like to take a walk up Riverside Drive,” replied 
Mariston. 

A dah shifted the dials slightly and Riverside Drive 
. was spread out before us. VVe could see it exactly 
as we could if we had l)een standing on it. Slowly she 
revolved a dial and the scene moved before us at about 
the same speed that it would if we had been w'alking up 
its pathways. A man approached and apparently walked 
right into the room. Just as he was about to enter, the 
entire scene was blotted out in darkness for a moment. 

“That darkness was caused by the instant that the focus 
was inside of that man’s body,” explained Adah. “There 
was no light there and so you could not see any more 
than you could if your eye were suddenly placed inside 
of him. Shall we enter one of these apartment houses 
and see what we can see?” 

We assented and she manipulated the dials and the 
scene shifted as though we had entered the door. Through 
the lobby we walked, or seemed to walk, and up the stairs 


and entered one of the rooms. It was vacant and we 
turned into another. As we did so, the scene went blank. 

“Bother,” said Adah, “that room is painted with a paint 
containing tin salt in the pigment.” 

She adjusted the dials and the exploration went on. 
The intimate glances of the lives of the occupants 
which we received were highly illuminating and often 
amusing, although on several occasions Adah had to shift 
the dials rather quickly, when we unintentionally broke 
in on scenes that were not intended for spectators. 

“That is the worst of using this instrument.” laughed 
Balkis as we suddenly retreated from a dressing room 
that was in use, “hardly anyone has proper protection 
against it and you are always seeing things that you 
aren’t supposed to see and that you don’t want to see. 
Still, it is fun to go to the theatre and when the curtain 
falls to shift your vision back of the curtain and watch 
them change scenes and get all ready for the next set.” 

“I suppose that this is the way you learn foreign 
languages and learn what is going on in the scientific 
world,” remarked Mariston. 

“Oh, yes,” said Adah with a sigh, “w'e all have to go 
to school regularly when the universities are in session. 
We pick out a school that is giving an especially good 
course in something that we are interested in and sit in 
on all the lectures. It has one great advantage, we can 
attend a lecture at Vassar or Harvard one hour, and one 
at Oxford or Cambridge the next, if we want to. It 
is really lots of fun, but Uncle Nahum is a regular 
slave driver as far as we are concerned. We have been 
going to college for years and years.” 

“Not so very many, I exi^ect,” I said smilingly. “I 
imagine that you were in grammar school not so very 
long ago.” 

“You’d be surprised,” she answered cryptically. 

“How old are you?” asked Mariston. 

“How old is Ann?” said Balkis teasingly. “1 beg 
your pardon. Captain, I reaJly didn’t mean to be rude, 
but your question was funny. Our life span is so differ- 
ent from yours that you are going to be shocked when I 
tell you how many years old I am. I’m sixty-two and 
Adah, for all her kittenish looks, is three years older 
than I am.” 

“Sixty-two?” I asked, amazement and disbelief in my 
tones, I have no doubt. At any rate, I certainly felt 
them. I would have taken an oath that neither of the 
two was a day over eighteen. 

“Yes, little boy,” said she mockingly, “sixty-two. I’m 
plenty old enough to be your grandmother, so see that 
you are properly respectful to me in deference to my 
gray hairs and feebleness.” 

“I don’t believe any such foolishness,” I replied. 
“WTiy, Nahum can’t be much over sixty.” 

“Nahum is nearly three hundred years old,” she 
said, “and he expects at least another hundred years of 
life. I expect to live to be four hundred myself, so you 
see, I am only a gay and giddy young thing after all. 
Really, though. Lieutenant Duncan, there is no mystery 
about it. I can explain it very easily.” 

“I wish you would,” I answered humbly enough. 
Despite the evidence of my senses, her voice rang tnie. 

“Our scientists found out long ago that age was 
caused solely by cell decay, which was hastened by the 
action of certain of the ductless glands and retard^ by 
others. Once that fact was definitely established, it 
became a simple matter to repress the activity of those 
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glands which promote old age and to stimulate the ones 
that retard it. That has been done to every wearer 
of the blue and to every one of the Craftsmen whose 
work is such as to give promise that he will be raised 
in degree some day. Uncle Nahum will have them work- 
ing on you in a few days ; you are wearers of the blue, 
you kmow.” 

Footsteps were heard in the hall and Nahum and 
Willis joined us. 

“Are my nieces explaining things clearly. Brother 
Duncan?’’ a.sked Nahum courteously. 

“Very clearly indeed, sir,” I replied, “so well, in fact, 
that my head is in a whirl. I thought that I knew some- 
thing of science, but I am a mere babe in the woods 
compared to them." 

“They have much to learn,” he said indulgently. “It 
will be my pleasure to take you over the city and the 
laboratories later and I think that you will find many 
things to interest you and possibly some to astonish 
you.” 

“I haven’t the slightest doubt of it,” I assured him, 
"and I know that I will thoroughly enjoy it.” 

“The pleasure will he largely mine,” he said with the 
grave courte.sy that always distinguished him. “Where 
is Estha?” he went on turning to Adah. 

“Out mooning with her latest conquest,” she replied. 

“That is not a respectful way in which to speak of 
your cousin, considering her position,” he answered 
reprovingly. 

“Bother her position,” returned Adah. “That is all 
right to bluff the Burden Bearers with and we will be 
as respectful as you can ask when we are out in public, 
but I refuse to respect her at home, just because she 
takes a leading part in some disgraceful ceremonies that 
are nothing but moonshine, and you know it. Uncle 
Nahum.” 

She rmnpled his hair affectionately as she spx)ke and 
Nahum tinned to Mariston with a smile. 

“It is the age-old complaint of the elders,” he said 
with a chuckle, “the youngest refuse to respect us and 
yet, as I think back, I am not so sure that our conduct 
when we were young was much different. I will call 
Estha.” 

H e pressed a button on the wall before him and said 
a few words in Hebrew. Estha's voice replied 
promptly and Nahum released the button. In a few 
minutes Estha came in, flushed and laughing, and drag- 
ging Nankivell after her by the hand. 

“Grandad,” she said impetuously as she entered, “I 
want this man very .severely punished. I really think 
you should have him reduced to the rank of Burden 
Bearer.” 

“Of what heinous crime has he been guilty now?” 
asked Nahum, the twinkle in his eye belying the severity 
of his words. 

“He refuses to admit that I am prettier than any other 
girl in the w’orld,” she pwuted. 

“I never did any such a thing,” said Nankivell in- 
dignantly. 

“Well, you said something like it anyway,” she in- 
sisted. 

“I told you that you were the prettiest girl I had ever 
seen,” he answered. 

“And then when I asked you if that meant the pret- 
tiest in the world, you said it didn’t,” she maintained. 


“I did not,” he replied, “I only said that I hadn't 
seen every girl in the world.” 

“Well, after you have seen them all, what are you 
going to say?” she demanded. 

“I hop)e that I can see them all soon, so that 1 can 
truthfully tell you that you are the prettiest,” he re- 
plied gallantly. 

“Lieutenant Duncan,” interrupted Adah, “that seems 
to leave Balkis and me out in the cold. Aren’t you com- 
ing to our rescue?” 

I blushed and stammered but it was Mariston who 
made the amende honorable. 

“Once up)on a time Paris of Troy had to make choice 
of one to whom to award a golden apple,” he said. “He 
did his best, but ten years of war followed and the top»- 
less towers of Illium went up in smoke, yet I will ven- 
ture to say that he had no more difficult task than would 
confront one of us, were we to try to make a selection 
between the three of you. My opinion is that the three 
most beautiful creatures that ever lived are here and I 
hopx; that I never have to be any more definite.” 

"Cleverly done. Brother Mariston,” said Nahum ap- 
provingly. “I will be glad to take you to your rooms 
whenever you are ready to go and there unite Brother 
Nankivell with his long-lost Pedro, for whom he has 
been pining, unless there is something else you would 
like to see first.” 

“There is,” said VV'illis. “If it isn’t too much trouble. 
I’d like to see the ungodly creature that was howling at 
us just before those arrows started to fall, I have 
seen his tracks and heard his voice several times but I 
have never had a glimpse of him.” 

“Pd like to see what happened to Oton and Diego, 
those two Indians who refused to come with us,” said 
Mariston. 

“Both of your requests arc very easy to grant,” said 
Nahum as he went to the instrument board and began 
to turn dials. In a few moments the river up which 
we had come lay before us. In their canoe in the mid- 
dle of the stream were Oton and Diego, their faces 
ashen-hued and distorted with fright, their bodies droop- 
ing forward with weariness, yet paddling down stream 
as fast as their tired muscles would allow. As we 
watched, Diego, who had the stem paddle, slumped 
forward, apparently fainting from exhaustion. There 
was the familiar and hateful whish of an arrow and a 
thud, plainly heard, as the missile buried its head in the 
side of the boat. Diego screamed and grasped his pad- 
dle and drove the canoe forward with a fresh access 
of energy engendered by fright. 

“Is it necessary to kill them that way?” I asked with 
a shudder. 

“No orders have been given to kill them,” answered 
Nahum. “It has been left to the discretion of the 
Warder of the Outer Ways. Your Pedro went through 
that ordeal once and lived. If found worthy, no harm 
will be done them.” 

We turned again to the scene before us. As we did 
so, there came again to our ears that weird, bubbling, 
howling grunt, mixed with a hiss, that had greeted us 
that fateful day from the river bank. 

“That’s it,” muttered Willis in an undertone. 

Nahum manipulated the dials and we were on the 
bank. Slipping through the undergrowth, keeping al- 
ways abreast of the canoe, went a half-dozen Indians 
armed with bows. 
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“Cowans,” explained Nahum. “There is their leader.” 

One figure leaped into prominence. It was that of 
an elderly man of the same general type as Nahum and 
wearing a robe with a blue border, girded high on his 
leather covered thighs for ease in going through the 
jungle. 

“The Warder of the Outer Ways,” said Nahum. “He 
is the lowest officer of the blue degree but his position 
is a very responsible one. The position often lasts 
for a great many years but this man is a new one. The 
last Warder was exalted to the Crimson four years ago. 
He was the one who turned Pedro back some twenty- 
five years ago. He had held this position for nearly fifty 
years.” 

“I should think that it would be a very unpleasant 
detail,” I remarked. 

“It is,” he replied, “but it is one that is much sought 
after, for it is one of the surest, albeit one of the slow- 
est, roads to the Crypt. But we are neglecting Brother 
Willis’ request. I will give you a glimpse of the Guardian 
of the Jungle.” 

Again he manipulated the dials and a few hundred 
feet inland from the stream a grotesque nightmare sud- 
denly came into view. It was the size of a small horse 
in height but in form it resembled a giant frog walk- 
ing on its hind legs and only occasionally touching its 
forefeet to the ground. The forelegs, while short, were 
heavy and powerful and equipped with vicious claws 
fully eight inches long. The head more nearly re- 
sembled that of a frog than anything else, except that 
the snout was somewhat elongated. As we watched, 
the creature opened its mouth and displayed to our gaze 
three rows of long pointed teeth, besides four tusks, 
e.ach fully a foot long, which protruded from its mouth 
when its jaws were closed. In color it was a brilliant 
green on top with the exception of long spines projecting 
from its back and tail which were a dull blue. The color 
faded to a dirty yellow on the underside and toward the 
end of the huge heavy tail, which seemed, contrary to 
nature, to be larger and heavier toward the end than 
close to the body. The face was grotesquely splashed 
with orange and crimson. The brute must have weighed 
well over a ton. 

“God, what a hideous bea.st,” exclaimed Willis. ' 

“What on earth is it?” asked Nankivell. 

“Can you identify it, Brother Duncan?” asked 
Nahum. 

I studied it for a while in silence. 

“It must be one of the smaller carnivorous dinosaurs 
which are popularly supposed to have been extinct for a 
good many thousand of years,” I replied, “but I can’t 
identify it by any fossil remains that I have seen. So far 
as I am concerned, it is a new species.” 

“Your classification is correct,” replied Nahum. “It 
is, so far as your world is concerned, a new species. Its 
original habitat was Atlantis and it was at that time 
somewhat larger. In the center of Atlantis was a huge 
swamp, fed by hot springs of volcanic origin where con- 
ditions did not change for millions of years and where 
some few antediluvian animals remained until recent 
times, although evolution went on in the lalance of the 
land. Some of these dinosaurs were brought to our 
land from Atlantis before it sank and we constructed a 
place where they could exist. By thousands of years 
of scientific breeding, we have developed them to the 
state where they are small and so hardy that they thrive 


in this locality. They are now completely tame and are 
born practically in captivity. We regulate the breeding 
and allow only a very few of them to live at one time 
— thirty-three, to be exact. They are divided into eleven 
packs of three, one male and two females to the pack 
and each pack, with a body of Cowans, is allotted a cer- 
tain section of the jungle to guard. They are quite 
tame to the Cowans whom they know, but they are very 
ferocious to strangers.” 

“I should think that some of their bones would have 
been found by explorers,” I remarked. 

“Most of this country is jinexplored and we mean 
that it shall remain so,” replied Nahum. “The Guar- 
dians are few in number and when one dies, the body 
is completely dismeml)ered by the Cowans and dragged 
into the interior, where it is completely destroyed by be- 
ing sunk in the swamps. Then another egg is allowed 
to hatch to replace it. Thus there are no bones to be 
found.” 

“He looks as if he might be an ugly customer to 
tackle,” remarked Nankivell. 

“He would be,” smiled Nahum. “Their nervous sys- 
tem is singularly undeveloped and the brain is very 
small. You could hardly hope to find it with a rifle 
bullet and even if you did, it would live for many hours. 
Now let us leave the creatures. The luncheon hour is 
approaching and with your permission, I will conduct 
you to the apartments which will be your home hence- 
forth.” 

CHAPTER XIV 
Pedro Scents Trouble 

W E followed him through several rooms and up a 
flight of stairs — the first wehadseeninTroyana. 
He led us to a suite of rooms on an upper floor 
consisting of four bedrooms, each with a bath attached, 
and two spacious living rooms. The rooms were de- 
lightfully cool and one of the living rooms opene<l on a 
large screened porch where Nahum told us we might 
have our meals served whenever we did not care to 
descend to the dining room for them. He instructed us 
in the method of regulating the temperature (it con- 
sisted merely of setting a dial to the desired temperature 
which was then automatically maintained by heat or by 
a spray of liquid air as the case might be) and the 
method of turning on the lights. 

“Servants have been assigned to care for your wants 
in every way,” he said, “and you can summon them by 
depressing this key and speaking. You can be assured 
of complete privacy here, as all the rooms are lined 
with sheets of tin and you cannot be spied upon. There 
is an internal communication system in the house. To 
use it, depress this key and sp>eak in a normal voice. 
By first speaking the name of the person with whom you 
wish to communicate, you are automatically connected 
with that person. If you are called, depress your key 
and speak in a normal voice, and it will be plainly 
audible to the person who called you. I will leave you 
now to rest and refresh yourselves. If you have any 
desires, do not hesitate to make them known. I will 
send Pedro to you.” 

The old gentleman bowed himself out and Mariston 
turned to Willis. 

“What were you and Nahum discussing?” he asked. 
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"Wait until Pedro gets here,” replied Willis. “I 
think that he may''have something to say which will 
throw some light on the matter. We have got to hold a 
council of war right away.” 

In a few moments there was a knock at our door and 
in response to Mariston’s call Pedro entered the room. 
The change in Pedro was quite marked. The haggard 
look of fear and despair which he had worn ever since 
the arrows started to fall in the jungle, had vanished. 
He still had the air of one who had seen his fate and 
knew that it was soon to overtake him, but he had ap- 
parently ceased to fear it. As he entered, he hastened 
across the room and knelt for a moment at Nankivell’s 
feet, doing homage in the native fashion. Nankivell 
caught him by the shoulders, raised him up and shook his 
hand warmly. 

“Well, Ray, Pedro is here, so go to it,” said Mariston, 
dropping comfortably on a divan. “I don’t know why 
you want to hold a council of war when everything is so 
peaceful, but you might as well get it out of your system. 
What did Nahum want of you ?” 

“I didn’t find out,” replied Willis ruefully. “The old 
boy was too sharp for me. He gave me a lot of infor- 
mation of various kinds and I suppo.se that I must have 
given him some, for he appeared satisfied, but to save 
my life I couldn’t tell you what it was that I told him.” 

“What did he tell you?” I asked. 

“W'ell, for one thing, he told me who the old chap was 
who went west in my tent two years ago. He was a 
Planner according to Nahum, w'ho had got a little too 
ambitious and tried to get at the secret of the Crypt, 
whatever it is, without having been exalted to the rank 
which entitled him to it. As a punishment he was de- 
graded to the rank of Burden Bearer and set to work. 
He escaped some way and fled into the jungle. How 
he had ever eluded the guards and especially those 
damned frogs we saw, is beyond me, and Nahum either 
couldn’t, or wouldn’t, tell me. At any rate, it seems 
that he had taken along a cloth impregnated with a tin 
compound so that the instruments couldn’t locate him. 
He didn’t have it when I saw him, so he must have lost 
it. Nahum knew all about what had happened in my 
tent and how he had died.” 

"He was a Planner, was he?” said Mariston medi- 
tatively. “That sounds queer. I thought that they all 
knew foreign languages and you told us that he couldn’t 
speak any.” 

“I thought of the same thing and mentioned it to 
Nahum, but he grinned and gave me to understand that 
there were ways of doing things to a man’s memory that 
would have that effect on him and that, whenever a 
man was reduced in rank, they treated him in that 
way to prevent further trouble. I asked him point 
blank what that drumming sound was that we heard. He 
looked solemn and muttered some stuff about the ‘hooves 
of the golden calf,’ and changed the subject. I tried 
to press the matter and he evaded me and finally told 
me straight out that it was none of my busine.ss and 
that I had l>etter not inquire, but instead, that I had 
better pray that I never heard it again. I took the hint 
and talked about something else. Well, let’s get on. 
Pedro, where have you l)een?” 

“I have been well cared for, Seiior Ray, and but for 
my sadness at being separated from you, I was happy. 
I was in a building where others of my race live and 
where everything that a man could desire could be had. 


Also I saw the great white wizard who turned me back 
many years ago.” 

“You did?” ejaculated Willis. “Where 'was he?” 

“I, with others, w'as taken by some of the wizards 
who wear blue robes, to guard a number of slaves who 
were carrjdng burdens. We came to a door that was 
massive and which was guarded by two men whose robes 
were red. The door w'as opened and one of the slaves 
allowed to enter at a time, guarded by one of us. When 
it came my time to enter, I did so and ^the one who re- 
ceived the burden which my slave was carrj'ing was the 
wizard. He knew me at once and he received me with 
kindness and told me that he had known that some day 
I would come to serve here, for he knew that I was a 
loyal servant. He told me that he was glad tliat I was 
happy and contented, for such as came here came but 
once, but that once was for always. I was much fright- 
ened at his words, but he smiled and reassured me and 
told me to fear nothing, for I was safe here.” 

“That is interesting and relevant,” said Mariston. “I 
wonder if his statement that you would remain here 
always included the rest of us?” 

“Not if I know it,” said Willis with a laugh. “That 
is precisely what we have to plan now ; our course of 
future action. How and when are we going to get out of 
here ?” 

“Never, I hop)e,” replied Nankivell dreamily. 

“Wake up, Frank,” .said Mariston kicking him. “Come 
back to earth and quit dreaming about black hair and 
eyes.” 

“Like midnight under tropic skies,” murmured Nan- 
kivell. 

“Which is just what your eyes will look like if I get 
mad and poke you one,” snorted Mariston. “Go on, 
Ray, he is hopeless; he has seen a new girl. It will 
take him three d^ys to get over it and then he’ll be normal 
again.” 

“Well,” replied Willis, “we have got to make some 
plans. I am in no particular hurry to leave here for 
some time. We might as well look the place over well 
and possibly Duncan can pick up some ideas that will be 
worth more than any gold that we could carry with us. 
However, unless we are willing to stay here the rest of 
our lives, we have got to plan on three things; first, 
how to get hold of the stuff ; second, how to get out of 
this place, and third, how to get back to civilization.” 

“Willis,” said Mariston, “I am disappointed in you. 
I am glad you have given us your viewpoint, but I will 
tell you right now that you will get no sympathy or help 
from me in any such program. Nahum has made us 
honored guests and is doing his best to entertain us 
royally, and it is, to say the least, inexecrable taste for 
you to sit here in his home as his guest and plan on 
robbing him and running away like a thief in the night.” 

“I agree w'ith you. Bob,” I said and Nankivell chimed 
in an assent. 

“Nahum wdtild give us anything we asked him for,” 
went on Mariston, “and there is no reason for robbing 
him. As far as getting back to civilization is concerned, 
things are more civilized here than in any other place 
that I know of. I, for one, am perfectly willing to spend 
the rest of my life here.” 

“Turn off the fireworks. Bob,” protested Willis. “I 
didn’t mean to burglarize our host. We came here to 
make a haul and I wanted to sound you fellows out and 
get your viewpoints. I can’t say that I am willing to 
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spend the rest of my life here. I like action pretty 
well and this would get monotonous, especially to me, 
who am no scientific genius. I am willing to stay here 
for quite a while, but sometime I will want to leave, 
and when I leave, I wouldn’t want to leave efnpty 
handed.” 

“I have no doubt, if you put that up to Nahum, 
that he would send you away loaded with treasure and 
with his blessing,” I said. “At feast, you ought to give 
him a chance to do so.” 

“By all means,” assented Willis. “That would be the 
first step. I agree with you that if he let us go at all, 
he would load us with all the treasure that we could 
carry, but I am not so sure that we could leave at all. 
Still, it will be time to make other plans when we ask 
him and he says no.” 

“Now that that .is settled,” said Mariston, “we had 
better get ready for lunch, for Nahum may call us at 
any moment.” 

We agreed and started for our rooms. Pedro fol- 
lowed Frank and we heard their voices indistinctly for 
a few minutes. Frank was evidently questioning him 
and the answers he received must have roused him 
from his day-dreams for he called to the rest of us to 
join him. 

“T OOK here, fellows,” he said when we entered his 
room, “I think that Pedro has some real news for 
us. Tell it over again, Pedro, and tell it carefully. VVe 
want to be sure of it.” 

"Seiiorcs," said Pedro, “I have been for a day and a 
night and half a day in the building where my country- 
men live and I have learned many things. The white 
wizards with the blue robes who rule this city are not 
loved by all, especially by those whose robes are marked 
with black. Those who wear the robes of yellow are 
loyal to their masters and the Indian guards are loyal, 
for they are well treated and happy, but those who wear 
the black hate their rulers and would kill them if they 
could. It is common talk that some day they will try, and 
so it is that my countr3rtnen carry always poisoned 
knives with them.” 

“A revolution, eh?” said Mariston, “This grow’s more 
interesting. Ray, you may get the action you crave right 
here. Proceed with your story, Pedro. Why do those 
who wear the black hate their rulers?” 

“Sefior Bob,” went on Pedro, “you have seen but a 
little portion of this city. You have seen the part where 
the rulers live and rule, but below in the mountain, there 
are places where the sun is never seen to shine and where 
joy never is, nor laughter ever heard ; where men labor 
day and night, where food is coarse and where there is 
not leisure, good food, nor pleasure in life. There the 
people of the black robes are born and die. They say 
that the wizards live forever and could grant them longer 
lives if they would, but they will not, and it is well, 
for they do not wish to live long, as they must live 
now. They gather and whisper and mutter and some 
day they will strike.” 

“If it is such a .secret matter, how did you gain so 
much information in so short a time?” asked Willis. 

“My people are crafty,” replied Pedro, “and the black 
robes trust them. They listen and hear all and say noth- 
ing. They will not tell the rulers for they do not love 
them and they care nothing who rules in this place. If 
the black robes rise and strike, my people will fight 
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neither for them nor against them for they do not hate 
the rulers who are kind to them, yet love them not. 
They carry weapons to protect themselves against all 
and will strike whoever first attacks them. My people 
belong not to this place but come here voluntarily and 
may leave if they so desire, so they listen and do not 
speak.” 

“What do the black robes want?” I asked. 

“They want to live in the light and to take their ease 
like the rulers and to live long and gain knowledge,” he 
replied. “Not yet are they ready to strike, but soon they 
will be, and they are many to the ruler’s one and when 
they strike, they will carry all before them. They would 
have struck before, but they want a leader and they fear 
the hooves of the golden calf.” 

“The ‘hooves of the golden calf’ again,” said Willis. 
“What do they mean by that, Pedro?” 

“It is a God whom they worship,” he said, "and they 
fear him, for so long as the rulers serve him and make 
the proper sacrifices to him, the God will support the 
same rulers. I tried to talk about it and asked informa- 
tion from my people, but they feared to answer me, for 
the God can hear their thoughts. All I could learn was 
that he who hears the hooves of the golden calf is lost, 
for none can save him.” 

“Are the black robes organized at all?” asked W’illis. 
“You said they were waiting for a leader. Have they 
any in prospect?” 

“I did not learn. I only know that when they get one, 
they are to rise and smite the rulers. My people seek 
not information but what they hear they remember.” 

Nahum’s voice interrupted us. I hastened to our 
communication key, depressed it and answered. 

“The noonday meal will be ready shortly,” he said. 
“When my guests are ready, I will come and conduct 
you.” 

I told him that we would be ready in a few minutes 
and released the key. 

“Had we better say anything to Nalium about this?” 
asked Mariston. 

“I rather think not,” I replied. I had been consider- 
ing the matter while I had been speaking to Nahum. “We 
haven’t anything very definite to go on and to mention 
it would be too much like calling wolf when we saw a 
dog track. I think that the best thing to do is to keep 
our eyes open and see if we can get hold of something 
more definite before we speak of it.” 

“That is my idea,” said Nankivell. “I think it might 
also be a good idea to send Pedro back to .live with his 
countrymen. He can learn a good deal there, and he is 
well treated and in no danger. He can report to us as 
soon as he gets anything definite to go on. Will that 
suit you, Pedro ?” 

“My life is yours, Seiior Frank,” answered Pedro. 
“I would rather stay with you and serve you and guard 
you, but it may be that I will serve you better by doing 
as you say. What you order done. I will do.” 

“By all means, go back to your people, Pedro,” said 
Mariston. “That will give us a spy in the enemy’s 
camp, and he can probably learn more in a day than we 
can in a month, especially as only one of us can speak 
the Indian dialect and none of us can speak either He- 
brew or Atlantcan.” 

“All right, Pedro,” said Nankivell, “you do as Senor 
Bob says and let me know at once when you hear any- 
thing. Meanwhile we’ll do a little high class detective 
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work and see if we can’t get a clear case before we start 
spilling the beans to Nahum.” 

“That's all right,” said Willis. “You must remember 
that we are of the class of rulers, as Pedro calls them, 
and that we go down if the rest do. I notice that our 
guns have been returned and I would suggest that it 
might be a good plan for us to carry them under our 
robes.” 

“It might be at that,” said Mariston, “provided that 
we let Nahum know that we are carrying them and don’t 
make him think that we distrust him or that we are 
trying to slip anything over on him. Buckle them on, 
fellows and I’ll tell him about it at lunch.” 

“I think that it would be better to tell him first,” I 
demurred. 

“Maybe it would,” assented Mariston. “We won’t 
carry them to lunch. We had better get ready now. 
He’ll be up here in a few minutes.” 

Lunch with Nahum and the girls proved to be a de- 
lightful affair. The meal consisted largely of fruit, but 
it was present in an endless variety, most of it familiar, 
although there were a few varieties with which not even 
Willis was acquainted. When lunch was disposed of, 
Nahum asked us how we chose to spend the afternoon, 
offering to put himself entirely at our service. We 
protested against his hospitality and told him that we 
would not think of taking up his time, at which remark 
Nahum smiled. 

“Time is of little account here,” he said. “I am 
more than glad to be able to serve you. This evening 
there will be a ceremony of great importance, which you 
will attend and which I hope you will find interesting. 
It is one of the few relics of the truly archaic religious 
ceremonies of the world. Estha takes a leading part in 
it with Balkis and Adah among her attendants. For the 
afternoon, if it suits your fancy, I will take you through 
the city and explain some of the things you will see. As 
you are not all scientifically educated, I will omit the 
laboratories until a later date and will take Brother 
Duncan through them alone if the rest of you are not 
interested. It is my custom to repose for an hour after 
eating, a habit which I can recommend highly to you. 
With your permission, I will retire and call for you in 
an hour.” 

CHAPTER XV 
The Upper City 

I ^ROYANA,” said Nahum when he rejoined us 
I later, “lies in the middle of a huge tract of what 

-M- is, to the outside world, unexplored ground. 
This tract is a huge impassable morass with no naviga- 
ble streams fully pienetrating it, and, aside from a few 
roads which we have constructed, practically pathless. 
There is nothing here to attract anyone, for we have been 
careful to eradicate the rubber trees for a belt of one 
hundred miles on the outer edge. The fate of Pedro’s 
expedition is the one that is inevitable to any exploration 
parties, save such as we choose to allow to enter. The 
river which you happened to choose is the most open one 
that penetrates the country and, as you found, there is 
a distinct limit to the distance which you could go up it, 
even though you were unopposed, save by the forces of 
nature. In fact, since your arrival, orders have been 
given to the Warder of the Outer Ways to close that 


stream some thirty miles below the point where you 
left it. 

“Once a party left the river, the arrows of the 
Cowans, the jaws of the Guardian and the impassable 
quagmires will effectually prevent them from reaching 
a road. Should they do so in spite of our efforts, 
nothing short of high explosive in large quantities would 
enable them to force their way into the antechamber 
where you were first received and that point is over 
fifty miles from here. All of this presupposes that we in 
the city made no attempt to hinder an approach. You 
can see by my description that for all practical purposes, 
Troyana is a ‘lost city’, as far as the outside world is 
concerned.” 

“What about exploration by aircraft?” asked 
Nankivell. 

“Equally impossible,” he replied. “We have placed 
all around our domain on a circle that has a ninety-mile 
radius, projecting tubes that will create atmospheric dis- 
turbances through which no aircraft could pass and live. 
Aside from this, we have devices that would enable us 
to short circuit the electrical equipment of any aircraft 
that passed the first circle of defense and prevent the 
motor from functioning.” 

Nankivell nodded and Nahum looked at us inquir- 
ingly. There were no more questions and he resumed. 

“The city proper consists of three sections. It is 
built on a hill and the Blue City, the section in which 
you now are, occupies the crest of the hill and the slopes. 
Here the wearers of the blue and those of the higher 
degrees live in dwelling houses, of which the one you are 
now in is a fair sample. From time to time you will 
enter these houses as the guests of your brethren, so I 
will not endeavor to show you any number of them today. 
They are all detached houses with beautiful grounds 
and are cared for under the direction of Craftsmen, 
who act as overseers for the gangs of Burden Bearers 
who are from time to time admitted here under guard 
for the purpose of labor. In this section, there are no 
machines or power-generating appliances, except the 
emergency generators in the sanctuarj-, a term which 
I will explain later. Heat, power, light, liquid air and 
everything else essential to our comfort is supplied by 
means of wires or pipes from the underground city, 
where the generators are located and where the Bearers 
of Burdens have their homes. 

“The yellow city is built above ground on the lower 
portions of the slope and forms a cordon around the 
blue section. It consists of blocks of houses, in each of 
which ten Craftsmen with their families live. Their 
grounds are nearly as extensive as ours, but of course 
they are communal to the families occupying one house. 
They do not have the luxury that is found here, but 
they are as comfortable, perhaps, as a man with an in- 
come of twenty thousand dollars a year would be in 
New York City. In other words, they live in comfort, 
have a limited number of servants and are satisfied and 
happy. Beyond the yellow city on the lower slopes are 
the cultivated fields where the food needed for the en- 
tire community is raised. 

“Included in this area are the dormitories where such 
of the Cowans as are admitted to the city proper, cither 
as guards or as house servants, live. They are given 
great comfort as compared to their natural jungle sur- 
roundings and are also happy and contented with their 
lot. 
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"Underground are the generators, the laboratories and 
the black city where the Burden Bearers dwell. From 
the interior of the mountain, light, power and other 
things are delivered to the blue and yellow races. The 
black city, which is wholly underground, has not as com- 
fortable living conditions as the other two areas. Some 
of the Burden Bearers arc used for agriculture and for 
care of the grounds, but not many, as it is uneconomical. 
Most of the agricultural and horticultural work is done 
by Craftsmen with the aid of machines which require no 
effort beyond that of a guiding intelligence for their 
operation. Most of the lowest degree are used under- 
ground for practically their entire lives, caring for and 
operating the machines which enable us to live in the 
luxury which you see around you.” 

“Is it a wise procedure to hold your lowest class down 
to that extent?” I asked. 

“That is a matter for debate. Personally I have little 
doubt of the wisdom of it. Had proper efforts been 
made sixty centuries ago, I believe that better living 
conditions could have been gradually developed without 
disruption to our social fabric, but I am not sure. One 
of the main things with which we have to contend is 
the birth rates of the various degrees. The birth rate 
in the blue city is much smaller than the death rate, 
with the result that we are continually forced to recruit 
our ranks from those of the Craftsmen, and this despite 
the fact that the average length of life in the blue area is 
well in excess of three hundred years, and that infant 
mortality is practically unknown. 

“The yellow city has a birth rate large enough to en- 
able them to supply us with enough recruits to keep our 
ranks full without depletion of their numbers, but it is 
significant that the number of Craftsmen has increased 
in two thousand years only from fourteen hundred and 
forty-three to fifteen hundred and six. 

“The birth rate in the black city, however, is very 
high and despite the fact that the average length of life 
is only about sixty years and that the infant mortality 
is nearly two per cent in the first five years, it becomes 
necessary every few generations to judiciously increase 
the death rate in the area in order to keep the numbers 
there to a figure that we can safely control. The Bearers 
of Burdens, by the way, are of a totally different race 
from the Planners and the Craftsmen. They are, as I 
once told you, the descendants of the ancient Atlanteans 
and they have neither the mental capacity nor the moral 
integrity that is essential to the higher degrees. 

“You spoke several times of the Crypt,” I remarked. 
“Where is it located?” 

“The Crypt is located underground in the center of 
the section of the black city that is occupied by the ma- 
chines,” he replied. “In the Crypt are located the gen- 
erators which supply the energy which other machines 
transform into a usable form. They are tended and 
operated solely by those of the crimson rank. These 
oiierators number thirty and three, including the three 
wearers of the purple, and ten are on duty at a time. 
This duty lasts for a year. 

“Opening from the Crypt is the Vault, which is the 
home of the Sacred Treasure, into which I have never 
penetrated. This is guarded by one of the three wear- 
ers of the purple, who also serve for one year at a 
time in it. Only sufficient of the material from which 
the energy is derived to last for four days is delivered to 
the Crypt at one time. Aside from these twice weekly 
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openings of the door, at which time food and other sup- 
plies are delivered to the Keeper on duty, the door of the 
Vault is never opened.” 

“I should think that the small supply of potential 
energy which you have on hand, combined with the 
geographical location of the Ciypt and Vault, would be 
a source of weakness to you if internal trouble ever de- 
veloped,” I suggested. 

“It would be, had we not provided for such a thing,” 
he replied. “In the exact center of the blue city is a 
walled area wherein are three houses, occupied by the 
wearers of the purple, with the council chamber, the 
main laboratory, and a large amount of dwelling space. 
There is kept also a reserve supply of potential energy, 
emergency generators and food supplies, in abundance. 
This area, which is called the sanctuary, forms an im- 
pregnable retreat for the people of the blue and yellow 
cities, should trouble develop. It is connected directly 
with the amphitheatre underground and with the Crypt. 
I may also mention that the generators of the Crypt are 
so arranged that they may be wholly destroyed by their 
guardians in an instant. The Vault is so arranged that 
the Keeper inside may lower over five miles of solid 
rock between himself and the Crypt at need. Now, if 
you are ready, I will show you around.” 

“One question before we go,” I said. “VVhat is the 
Golden Calf and what is meant by tlie drumming of his 
hooves ?” 

“The Golden Calf is merely a statue, the meaning and 
use of which I have explained to you before. The drum- 
ming of the hooves is the mysterious noise that troubled 
you on your journey here. It heralds death to one of 
the party who hear it and is used practically as a means 
of calling and directing the outer cordon of guards from 
the city.” 

“How is it produced?” I asked. 

“That is a secret of the crimson degree, to which in 
time you may be e.xalted, if found worthy,” he replied 
with a smile. “Not only the drumming, but also the 
tragic after effects which you. Brother Willis, have wit- 
nessed, and which Pedro has described to you, are also 
secrets known only to those who have been exalted. You 
will see the Calf at a ceremony tonight, but I trust that 
you will never have occasion to hear his hooves again. 
Shall we go?” 

W E followed Nahum out of the House and through 
the garden into the corridor from which we liad 
first entered the garden. Nahum paused long enough to 
instruct us as to the location of the controlling levers by 
means of which the doors and elevators could be oper- 
ated. He told us that we were free to roam the city 
at will until such time as positions and work were 
assigned to us, but cautioned us never to use the levers 
when any of a degree inferior to the blue were within 
sight or hearing, and to learn as quickly as possible the 
phrases to which the doors responded. I asked what 
work would be assigned us and he told us that each 
Planner was required to work an average of thirty 
hours a week, as well as to attend the weekly meetings 
of the Council, where the welfare of the community was 
discussed. After several changes of conveyances, we 
entered one which carried us far upward. 

“I have brought you to the sanctuary first,” explained 
Nahum, “for it is the highest point in the grounds and 
you can get a general idea of the upper city.” 
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We emerged from the elevator and stepped into the 
sunlight. We were enthralled by the b^uty of the 
scene laid out before us. We stood on the exact top 
of a rocky mound perhaps three hundred feet high. 
Around the base of the mound was a huge wall which 
constituted, apparently, the defense of which Nahum 
had spoken. Below that the ground fell in a gentle 
slope to the jungle, several miles away. Inside the 
wall were the buildings of which Nahum had told us. 
I marveled at the airy grace and symmetry of the three 
dwelling houses. They were similar in their general 
lines to Nahum’s but were even more ethereal and beau- 
tiful. My attention was attracted by a low, solidly 
built mound of rock without windows or apparent means 
of ^ress. I asked Nahum what it was. 

'“That building contains the laboratory, the emer- 
gency generators and the assembly room,” he replied. 
This area is really a self-contained city, protected by 
air-disturber tubes and other implements of warfare. 
There is stored here a reserve supply of energy pro- 
ducing material and enough concentrated food to last 
fifty years for everyone who could possibly be im- 
prisoned here. This is a wonderful view, is it not?” 

We gazed around over the landscape. Beyond the 
stone wall that enclosed the area in which we stood, 
stretched the halls of Troyana. Each edifice seemed to 
be more fairy-like and beautiful than its neighbor, al- 
though none quite equalled the magnificence of the three 
dwellings that stood close at hand. Each building stood 
in its own detached grounds with glorious gardens and 
groves of trees stretching out around it. There was no 
question as to the luxury in which the Planners lived. 

Nahum pointed out his dwelling, some distance away. 
Despite our knowledge of the huge size, it looked like a 
tiny doll-house made of filigree. Beyond the far-flung 
reaches of the blue city we saw two things. The first 
was a row of three stone buildings that, despite the 
distance, looked large. Nahum informed us that they 
were the dormitories where the Qiwans who were in the 
city were quartered. The second thing was a series of 
long, low buildings, not without architectural grace, 
each set apart in its own spacious grounds, the whole 
forming a cordon about the central area where the 
separate dwelling houses were located. 

“Those are the homes of the Craftsmen,” explained 
Nahum. “We will visit their area shortly. In the 
meantime, if you will use these glasses, you will be 
able to see beyond the yellow city the cultivated fields 
where our food is raised.” 

We entered the elevator and descended to a lower 
level and changed to another conveyance. In a few 
minutes we arrived at the yellow city. We realized then 
that Troyana was built on quite a hill. 'The rocky center, 
occupied by the sanctuary, towered above us fully six 
hundred feet and from its base the ground descended 
in a gentle slope, which extended several miles beyond 
the point where we now stood. The blue city was about 
three miles in diameter and was roughly of a circular 
form. Outside the limits of the blue city came the row 
of dwellings of the Craftsmen, about one hundred and 
sixty in number and extending in a circle about nine 
miles in circumference. Beyond this belt of houses and 
extending for about a mile and a half was a belt of 
cultivated fields. Where the fields ended, the ground 
had dipped enough to be at a considerably lower level, 
and here began the jungle and the impassable swamps 


and morasses which Nahum told us extended for hun- 
dreds of miles in every direction. Our attention was 
drawn to the dwelling house before us. 

It was a massive stone affair that had none of the 
embellishments of carving that had rendered the other 
houses so beautiful, but it had the same grace and air 
of lightness that marked all of the architecture of Troy- 
ana. It was enclosed in spacious grounds and gardens 
with groves of stately trees surrounding it, among which 
I noted many lignum vitae and mahogany trees. WTiile 
the building was in one piece, it liad ten separate en- 
trances, so that each family had entire privacy. The 
building was two stories* high with a false roof over it 
to shelter it from the glare of the sun. 

“That false roof detracts from the beauty of the build- 
ing,” remarked Nahum, “but it conserves energy. It re- 
lieves us from the necessity of supplying so much liquid 
air as would be required to properly cool all of these 
edifices.” 

“Could we see the interior of one of them?” I asked. 

“Only by invitation of the occupant,” he replied. 
“The Craftsmen have as much privacy as the Planners. 
To be sure, any one of them would be more than glad 
to intnte you in at any time and feel honored that you 
visited him, but we will not have time today, if you wish 
to see the black city. I have sliown you the way and 
you will have an abundance of time in the future to 
make as extensive an exploration and examination as 
you desire. We will now go underground into the hill. 
There you will find conditions somewhat different.” 

CH.APTER XVI 
Underground 

N ahum led the way to a door set in the side of 
the hill which reminded us a great deal of the 
doorway through which wc had made our first 
entrance into the approaches of Troyana. This door was 
evidently not set to open at command, for he manipula- 
ted a lever set in plain sight in the rock beside it and the 
door dropped, opening the way before us. We entered 
a long corridor and Nahum turned to the left and 
pressed another lever. The door closed behind us and 
another of the now familiar doors opened. We stepped 
into the waiting conveyance and were soon speeding 
noiselessly into the interior of the hill. 

“We are now almost under the sanctuary,” he re- 
marked as the car came to a stop and a door oi>ened. “I 
am taking you first to the generator and compressor 
units and then to the observation section.” 

He opened a door and we followed him into a huge 
room, where a number of large machines were humming 
at high speed. They were attended by groups of men 
attired in black-bordered robes, with here and there a 
yellow-bordered robe, apparently directing operations. 
In one corner at a desk sat a Planner. Toward him 
Nahum led us. 

“Brother Habbakuk,” he said, “these are Brothers 
Mariston, Duncan, Willis and Nankivell who have re- 
cently joined up from the world without. They are now 
familiarizing themselves with the city.” 

“You are most heartily welcome,” replied Habbakuk, 
rising and greeting each of us in turn. “I was on duty 
and was unable to be present at the Council when you 
were officially welcomed and it is my first opportunity 
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to meet you. Make yourselves entirely at home here 
and I will be glad to explain anything that is strange 
to you." 

"What are these machines?" I asked. 

"Merely multiphase electric generators,” he replied. 
"They are driven by the small atomic engines which you 
see on the ends of the shafts. These engines operate on 
atomic power supplied to us from the Crypt. Taking 
charge of a unit of this type is one of the simplest tasks 
that are .set to a Planner to perform and one of the least 
important, but I was raised only last year and naturally 
the simplest tasks fall to me. Many of the other units 
will be more interesting to you.” 

"I never saw electric power generated on such a scale 
before,” I remarked. 

“No, I don’t expect so. although this is the smallest 
electric generating unit in the city. It feeds only the 
heat-lines and light-lines of half of the yellow city and 
also drives the air compressor unit in the next room. 
There arc three generator units similar to this, although 
each of the others is larger.” 

I looked around at the eighteen huge generators whirl- 
ing in the room and marveled at what the size of the 
other units must be. Nahum told us that we would 
have to hurry in order to get a glimpse of the rest of 
the city, so after expressing our regrets to Habbakuk 
that we had no more time and promising to visit him 
again, we entered the next room where one of the air 
compressor units was located. Twenty-four large four- 
cylinder air liquefiers were workii^ here while the final 
product, liquid air, was led out in huge insulated pipes 
from one corner of the room. 

"Why do you need so much liquid air?” I asked. 

"It is used not only for refrigeration and cooling of 
the two thou.sand houses and apartments that make up 
outside Troyana,” replied Nahum, “but it is vital to the 
black city. The ventilation of the whole inside of the hill 
is insured by releasing air under great pressure at 
various strategic points. There are two more compressor 
units under the city.” 

“W'here on earth do you get such a super-abundance 
of power?” I asked. 

“You will notice that these compressors are electrically 
driven. This is true of all of our energy consuming de- 
vices. We generate our power as you saw in the last 
room by means of generators driven by atomic engines. 
They, in turn, derive their power from the disintegra- 
tors in the Crj’pt, which I regret that I am unable to 
show you because of your rank. Let us go to the ob- 
servation station.” 

W E entered another room where a deep silence 
succeeded the hum of machinery that had been 
evident in the other rooms. Here, as we glanced around, 
we saw no black-bordered robes and only a few with 
yellow borders. All of the rest of the company were 
of the Planner rank. Each of them sat at an instru- 
ment panel with a pair of what looked like goggles over 
his eyes and a pair of headphones on his ears. 

“What are they doing ?” asked Nankivell in a whisper. 
“They are watching the world,” replied Nahum. “Day 
and night, we have thirty-six observing units manned. 
Each observer has a certain district which he watches. 
The size of these districts varies according to population 
and activity and are often changed. Each observer con- 
tinually searches his district, watching and listening to 
all that happens that may by any chance be of value to 
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us. Such things as are worthy of note, he puts down 
for the benefit of all. Anything of extraordinary in- 
terest is at once communicated to Zephaniah, who may 
assign extra observers or who may cause any or all of 
the dwellings which have receivers, to be notified, in 
order that those not on duty may also observe, if they 
so desire. A receiver and telescope similar to mine is 
located in each house where Planners dwell.” 

“I note that you have some Craftsmen employed 
here,” remarked Mariston. 

“They are men of unusual intelligence who have had 
their life span lengthened and who are being tested for 
elevation to the blue. If found worthy, they are raised 
as vacancies occur. If they are found not worthy, we 
have means of so treating them that they retain no mem- 
ory of what they have seen and heard here, although in 
point of fact, many of the more advanced among the 
Craftsmen have quite a little knowledge that is not ordi- 
narily supposed to be a part of their inheritance. Would 
you like to try on one of these face sets?” 

I assented eargerly and Nahum tapped one of the 
Craftsmen on the shoulder and motioned him to remove 
his set. The man obeyed and I donned it. I stood on 
the bridge of a huge liner and listened to a conversation 
going on between two of the ship’s officers. The conver- 
sation had no meaning to me and I took off the face set 
and turned to Nahum and told him what I had seen and 
heard. 

“That is the liner Vcnlura,” said the Craftsman who 
had been using the receiver. "That conversation is 
valueless to us and I was listening in merely to relieve 
the monotony of studying the action of a new tj^pe of 
condenser that the vessel is testing.” 

Nankivell wanted to try the face set but Nahum smil- 
ingly refused his request. ^ 

“You will spend many hours wearing one of them in 
the future,” he said. “At present, we want to get a 
glimpse of the black city before we are forced to return 
to the blue area. We must return early tonight as this 
is the day of the great ceremony of the year, the Adora- 
tion of the Golden Calf.” 

“Is your projecting apparatus here also. Brother Na- 
hum ?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied, “that is in the Crypt and the secret 
of its use is restricted to those of the Cryptic Degree. 
There are three types of projectors — one projects 
sounds, which you have heard ; a second projects visions, 
which I trust you will never see; and the third projects 
rays that have varying effects on the recipients accord- 
ing to the intensities and wavelengths used. The pe- 
culiar flaming of the dial of your watch, which you noted 
one night, was due to the fringe of a stream of rays 
which were being directed on an entirely different object. 
Let us hasten on.” 

We left the observation section behind us and entered 
a car which took us to the dwelling places of the black 
city. As we emerged from it we were confronted with a 
long wall in which there were doors but no windows. 

“Windows would be useless,” said Nahiun in response 
to our questions. “We are eight hundred feet under- 
ground and since all lighting must obviously be artificial, 
why should there be windows?” 

“What about ventilation?” asked Willis, 

“Forced draft from the compressors,” he answered. 
“Air, water, food, heat and light are stipplied to each 
dwelling from a central storehouse. We will enter one 
of the dwellings.” (Continued on page 855) 









JV e had surprised the three aliens at the Martian headquarters. 




Sequel to: “Paradox” and “Paradox +” 


By Charles Cloukey 

Anachronism 


T hree men have 
penetrated the fu- 
ture. I have had 
the good fortune to 
retell through these 
page.s as much of their stories 
as I knew. This is the third 
and last stor>' there is to be 
told. The road to the future 
has been closed, not forever, 
perhaps, but for many' years. 

Raymond Cannes was the 
first who traveled through 
time-space, the four-dimen- 
sional unfverse, to the 3'ear 
2930 and returned to tell the 
tale. He was killed by a truck, 
near the City Hall, in the city 
of Philadelphia, on the 7th of 
October, 1928. 

It was Dr. Endicott Hawk- 
inson who made the time- 
journey possible. He was 
killed by a fire in his labora- 
tory before Cannes returned 
to the present era. His records 
and much of his scientific ap- 
paratus were destroyed, but 
the machine that had sent 
Cannes into the future remained undamaged. 

Among the group that listened to Cannes’ story, from 
his own lips a short while before his death, were Cran- 
dell Sherman, a brother-in-law of Dr. Hawkinson, and 
Eugene Preston. Because of Sherman’s relationship 
to the Doctor, he obtained access to the burned labora- 
tory and ventured into the future with Preston. 

Only Sherman returned this time. He and Preston 
had become involved in the third Martio-Tellurian War, 
late in 2930, and Preston had been killed near the South 
Pole while heroically trying to defend Greta Bonn, a 
lovely earth-girl of the thirtieth century, from the Mar- 
tians. 

Sherman was mixed up in this war, too, but eventually 
he had been able to return to the present. 

One evening late in July, Sherman was telling his ex- 
]>erience to a little group in the lounge-room of a Phila- 
delphia club. That group, of which I was one, was the 
same that had heard Cannes’ story, almost a year pre- 
viously, in tlic same luxurious room. During the course 


of Sherman’s story he was in- 
terrupted twice by phone 
calls, and the .second time he 
had rushed out in a hurry, 
leaving his narrative disap- 
pointingly unfinished. 

In my first manuscript I re- 
told Cannes’ story, and added 
the facts about his death. In 
the second I told as much of 
Sherman’s story as he had 
told before rushing away. The 
present narrative concerns it- 
self with the finish of Sher- 
man’s story, and the exciting, 
horrible events that followed. 
Few people know of the 
secret reign of terror in Phil- 
adelphia during the month of 
August, 1929, but among 
those few is the (then) 
coroner of the City of Phila- 
delphia, for that quiet, effi- 
cient man was among the het- 
erogeneous group of eight 
that heard Sherman tell of the 
end of that third Martian war. 

Crandell Sherman was un- 
usually grim and serious 
when the group again assembled, a week later. He apolo- 
gized briefly for his sudden departure the week before 
and went ahead with the interrupted story, which fol- 
lows : 

“To recapitulate slightly, gentlemen, the Martians had 
met with some success in the war of 2930. They had 
established an immense, well-organized spying system; 
they had destroyed many lives and much property with 
their first explosion of brarron ; they had annihilated the 
air forces of the earth that had tried to reach their polar 
headquarters ; they had killed Dwar Bonn, conceded to 
be the greate.st scientific man of the earth at that time. 

“But that Martian explosive, brarron, had proved to 
be a two-edged sword. Due mainly to Jac Vanon. an 
assistant chemist at Dwar Bonn’s laboratories, our scien- 
tists had learned how to explode the stuff by means of 
a wave at long distance. Two interplanetary ships, 
coming from Mars with re-enforcements, and carrying 
additbnal supplies of brarron, had been located by as- 
tronomers and destroyed by the great beam of radio 
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A VERY few years ago television 
ul was definitely spoken of as "im- 
possible." Yet now even the most skep- 
tical know that it has been achieved 
and that it holds many possibilities — 
and these skeptics must add — some of 
which will not be realized for many 
hundreds of years. Be that as it may. 
Certainly there is no doubt that, al- 
though radio has made great strides, 
only its surface has been skimmed. 
Now that a start has been made in 
transmitting and receiving picture vis- 
ions of people and objects, how can it 
be said that it will be forever impos- 
sible to learn the secret by which man 
will be enabled to transmit the actual 
object or person to be received at its 
destination? But this is only one theme 
dealt with in this story, which so ade- 
quately concludes the series of "Para- 
dox" stories by this author. 
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waves from Dwar Bonn's great establishment at Sydney, 
Australia. 

“There is no use repeating details I told you last week. 
Ben Yun, the Japanese .scientist who had taken charge 
of Dwar Bonn’s affairs at the latter’s death, together 
with the young Jac Vanon, myself, and one pilot, had 
reached the Martian south polar headquarters in a totally 
invisible rocket plane, the only vehicle that passed the 
Martian’s automatic anti-aircraft barrier without being 
shot to pieces. We had found only three Martians at the 
station, one of them Commander in Chief. They were 
in human bodies, as were all Martians that came to the 
earth. The frail Martian bodies did not stand the terres- 
trial gravity well, and by marvelous surgery the scien- 
tists of the red planet killed men of our earth; emptied 
their .skulls, and transferred Martian brains and eyes 
to the human bodies. The entire process was done with 
incredible rapidity, and the bodies were revived by a proc- 
ess involving adrenalin. Thus the Martians could be 
distinguished from earthmen only by their eyes, which 
were pupilless and purple. 

A t the ix)le we also found the missing girl we were 
- in search of, Greta Bonn, daughter of the scientist 
who had been killed, and sweetheart of Jac Vanon. She 
had been cold with death for an hour, and Jac ha<l given 
way to grief. But we had surprised the three aliens at 
the Martian headquarters. One of them was very un- 
conscious, and the other two were being covered by the 
two wicked thirtieth century slug-guns in my hands. 
Ben Yun, the Japanese, had shown the Martian com- 
mander, through the commander’s astronomical tele- 
scope, the destruction by the radio-beam of the two 
.space.ships coming from Mars. Then Yun had told him 
of the earth’s- plan to send an even more powerful beam 
all the way to Mars. This would cause disaster at all 
the factories where the explosive was being manufac- 
tured, and would greatly hinder the Martian plans. Ben 
Yun then offered to call a halt in the projection of the 
radio-beam for twenty-four hours. This would give the 
Martian chief time to warn his own planet by radio in 
the Martian code, and they could insulate the dangerous 
explosive from the radio waves. In return for this, 
Ben Yun demanded that the Martian furnish immedi- 
ately the adrenalin necessary to revive Greta Bonn, and 
also the necessary blood-pump and a supply of raniivor, 
a substance known to Martian chemists, which, when in- 
jected into the veins, purified the blood, dissolving all 
coagulations. He also demanded that the Martian per- 
mit us all to return safely to Sydney. 

“The Martian agreed to these tenns. Ben Yun used 
his pocket radiophone and directed his assistants to halt 
the preparations for the projection of the beam. The 
Martian disclosed the secret subterranean vault where 
the chemical and surgical supplies were kept. Ben Yun 
descended into the vault with a light, while I kept the 
two conscious Martians covered. Jac Vanon was pre- 
paring the cold, lifeless body of the girl he loved for 
the attempt at revivification. 

“Ben Yun returned from the depths of the vault in 
about fifteen minutes. Before my astounded eyes he 
drew a gun and killed the three Martians. Then he 
took out his pocket radio and commanded his assistants 
to go ahead with the plans. A few minutes later a 
beam of radio waves swept over unwarned Mars and 
two hundred and nineteen explosions took place. 

“ ‘He tried to double-cross us,’ explained Ben Yun, as 


we quickly loaded the supplies he had taken from the 
vault in the rocket plane. Jac Vanon entered, bearing the 
lifeless form of the girl, and the pilot shut the heavy 
airproof door, preparing to start our swift flight back to 
Australia. Yun continued: ‘I treated that Martian as 
officer and gentleman of honor. He, thinking erroneously 
that I did not understand intricate Martian script, of 
which I have made intensive study in previous years, told 
me that adrenalin essential to us wa.s in Martian bottles 
bearing numerical label R37a. I found such bottles, but 
on them also was fine script. The bottles contain germs, 
bacilli imported from Mars, of terrible virulence, that 
were soon to be released in our air. Germs are in special 
culture medium. If I had taken Martian’s word and not 
read script, I would have probably injected same into 
heart of this girl, in mistake for adrenalin ! I obtained 
real adrenalin, in entirely different containers; then, 
since I could not trust the commander who lied so dis- 
4ionorab!y, I killed him, as I knew he never intended to 
let us depart, as he said. We could be too valuable to 
him ! By quick departure in lightning-raind rocket air- 
car, we may hope to pass antiair-barricr before it is put 
back in operation. You remember Martian told us it 
had been stopped for short period so delicate photo- 
electric and gravitational range-finders might be ad- 
justed.’ 

“Ben Yun was right. In six minutes we were safe in 
Sydney, and Yun and several others had started the 
task of bringing the girl back to life, aided by adrenalin, 
a delicate blood-pump, and the miraculous substance of 
Mars, ‘raniivor.’ Other scientists started the task of 
analyzing rannvor and reproducing it in quantity for 
the future benefit of the world. 

“Beautiful Greta Bonn came back. She hovered on 
the borderline for weeks, and then fought through to 
her second lease of life — and love. She and Jac Vanon 
%\ere married very quietly. 

“The Martian war was practic.-illy over. The terrific 
explosions had completely disorganized life on Mars. 
We had destroyed the two interplanetary flyers bringing 
reenforcements in mid-space. Finally we had killed the 
supreme commander and paved the way for the ultimate 
success of the earth-forces over the other Martian forces 
within the Antarctic Circle. 

“The scattered remnants of their great espionage 
system were ferreted out, one by one, in all parts of the 
world. I remained in the year 2930 for two months 
after the war Wcos over and I still heard of one or two 
being captured somewhere every day or so. The in- 
human pupilless eyes of red-flecked purjile were the ab- 
solute giveaway to the alien brain in the stolen human 
body. Few of them could keep their eyes hidden long, 
under any prete.xt. 

“But I was tired of the far future. I wanted to 
return to civilization that I understood. I was miserably 
homesick, though I tried to work^ff the feeling by 
assisting in the pursuit of one of the most notorious of 
the Martians, who had not yet been captured. He got 
away, for the seventh time, through a careless oversight 
of mine. I quit the hunt, more discouraged and, dis- 
heartened than ever. 

“Ben Yun saw how I felt and guessed the cause. He 
searched through the records of Dwar Bonn, the earth- 
scientist who had been killed by a Martian spy, and 
found the data and instructions for constructing the ma- 
chine that made possible travel through the fourth di- 
mension into the past. He constructed such a machine. 
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and after I had said good-bye to the newly-wedded 
pair, 1 came home again, without that heroic friend who 
had gone with me, across the gap of a thousand years.” 

Crandell Sherman was silent, and 1 could have sworn 
that the expression on his countenance was one of 
anxiety, worry, and — fear. 

The Sealed Letter 

T he note of fear was very evident when he spoke 
again, yet it was not fear for himself. Sherman is 
not a coward. 

“You recall that I had gone into the future witliout 
in the least understanding time-space, relativity, the 
fourth dimension, or the confusing apparent parado.xes 
connected with the proce.ss. The man who understood 
those. Dr. Endicott Hawkinson, was burnt to death in 
that unfortunate fire. One of my first acts when I re- 
turned to 1929, more titan a week ago, was to go out to 
Hawkinson’s laboratory and satisfy myself that his ma- 
chine, the one that had sent us into the future, was still 
intact. It was, for which 1 was glad, for I intended to 
have it investigated by the one scientist in America pe- 
culiarly fittetl for fiuch work. Mr. Cloukey, liere, knows 
whom I mean. He’s a personal acquaintance of jxiurs.” 
“Bradley Bowman Blake,” I stated. 

“If anyone could recapture the secret that was lost 
when Hawkinson died, Bradley Blake is the man,” went 
on Sherman. “When I was speaking to you a week 
ago, I fully intended to interview Blake the next morn- 
ing. Then tliat phone call came and I rushed off. I’ll 
explain why I left you so abruptly. 

“Tliat call was from my sister, Helen, the widow of 
Hawkinson. She had just returned home after an ab- 
sence. The hou.se, which has been repaired, is adjacent 
to the partially burned laboratory. She had seen a man 
jtimp out of a laboratory window and escape in the 
darkness. She liad entered the laboratory to investigate 
ami had found everything in it, including the compli- - 
cated electric time-machine that Hawkinson had made, 
utterly demolished, and she said a sealed letter was left 
for me. 

“As you know, I rushed over there very excitedly. 
Everything was smashed clear to glory, beyond the faint- 
est hope of repair. 5k) I read the letter. It was in good 
English. I have it yet. It teoj from that notorious Mar- 
tian spy I had tried to capture, 7vhen I was existing in 
the far future. 

“The military detectives of 2930 were slowly but 
surely closing in on him, and he had taken one desperate 
last chance, he told me in the letter. He had killed Ben 
Yun, destroyed all records of the machine tliat had sent 
me into the past, had planted a time-l)orab near the actual 
machine, and then had used it to transport himself into 
our twentieth century world, allowing just enough time 
for the machine to function before the bomb destroyed 
it. The adjustments on the machine had not been 
changed since I had used it, so the spy arrived in 
modem Philadelphia just a few days after I did. 

“Then because he knew wliat I had told Ben Yun 
about Endicott Hawkinson, he had searched out the 
latter’s laboratory and destroyed everything there. He 
had irrevocably burned his bridges. Xo one in 2930 
could follow him througji the depths of time. He had 
escaped at last. And by destroying Hawkinson’s ma- 
chine he had cut off any possible return. 

“I wondered why he was writing all this to me. The 
last part of his letter told me why. I can quote it ; ‘Re- 


venge is not satisfying to the avenger unless his victim 
realizes that revenge is being done. Now I am safe and 
I shall take revenge, upon your world in general, and 
upon you in particular. When Philadelphians drop dead 
for no apparent reason, two every day, you will know 
that I am responsible, and you will l)e powerless to 
stop me. Eventually I shall attend to you. Now you 
may rejoice in the knowledge that your part in that war, 
and in the ceaseless pursuit of me after the war was 
over, will cause two innocent deaths a day, to commence 
the first of August.’ 

“Today is the twenty-eighth of July. Wliat can I do? 
The police, the press, the people at large would laugh 
me to death if I published this letter. The average per- 
son would pay no attention. 1 know only too well that 
what I have gone through is contrary to all recognized 
science at this date. There is nothing I can do to avert 
the catastrophe.” 

The coroner of Philadelphia Sjtoke quietly. “I investi- 
gate all mysterious deaths,” he said. “Perhaps if you 
and some of this group will work with me and a few of 
my assistants, and we enlist the help of Bradley Blake, 
we can find this Martian and deal with him without pub- 
licity. The newspapers do not necessarily have to be on 
the inside. Publicity would cxitose us to ridicule, and 
would warn and aid the Martian to escape us.” 

As we rose to leave, Sherman spoke again. 

“Somewhere in Philadelphia, this minute, is an in- 
credible anachronism, an intelligence from the Mars, 
one that will exist a thousand years from now. And he 
is planning deatR” 

The next morning Sherman and I laid the problem be- 
fore Bradley Blake. The scientist was skeptical for a 
time, but soon became convinced that we were in earnest. 
He questioned Sherman minutely about many details of 
his story, the Martian war, the civilization and living 
conditions of the future, the scientific devices and dis- 
coveries of 2930, and various other subjects. He read 
copies of my two narratives and put them aside for 
future study. Then he took the letter Sherman had re- 
ceived and examined it closely under several micro- 
scopes. Seeing something that interested him, he at 
once proceeded to take several microphotographs, de- 
velop them, and then make enlargements. All this took 
time, and Blake said very little. When al)out three and 
a half hours had passed, Blake turned toward us with 
a photographic print, still damp, which showed one single 
letter “e” from the letter greatly enlarged. 

“I can reassure you somewliat, Mr. Sherman,” he said 
to my companion. “Your anachronism is not destined 
for a long life. As I understand you, we are dealing 
with a Martian brain in a human body. Now, in the . 
first place, the human body in the case is not in good 
condition. Certain organic diseases of the heart will 
leave a microscopic tremor in the handwriting. The 
original of this ‘e’ looks firm and is well-formed, but 
when enlarged seventy diameters, it shows plainly the 
unsteadiness of the hand that wrote it. Of course, my 
diagnosis is open to question. Various other causes 
could be assigned for this microscopic wabbling. Per- 
haps it could be formed by some trivial nervous disorder. 
But I believe that there is at lea.st an equal chance that 
whether or not the alien intelligence knows it, his stolen 
body is suffering from advanced heart-disease of one 
form Of another. If the Martian incautiously puts his 
l)ody under any violent strain, it is liable to surprise him 
and cease functioning. 
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“So much for the body. But consider the case of 
the individual, the personality, the brain or whatever 
you call it, that is now actually inhabiting that body. A 
being of superior intelligence, a highly civilized Martian 
of a far future era, he became a spy and submitted to 
the change in bodies in the belief that he was aiding his 
entire race in its desperate fight to conquer another 
planet, for Mars had very nearly reached the stage where 
it would become absolutely uninhabitable. Surviving 
the war, he finds that his sacrifice has been in vain, that 
he is hunted every second, and he realizes that the last 
hope of his entire race is gone. They have failed to 
conquer a planet to live on, and they are doomed to die 
out, their place in the universe to be taken by the 
younger human race. The spy realizes this, and he 
gives way to hate. In a desperate attempt to prolong 
his own individual life, he dodges through the tiepths of 
time, and plans a fiendish revenge onjndividuals who are 
not his enemies and who have never harmed him or any 
of his kind. Do you not see how hate has warped that 
intellect? He writes a childish threatening letter to make 
sure that you suffer. He is no longer a highly civilized 
being; he is insane, monomaniacal. He survived the 
change of bodies, he withstood the change in living con- 
ditions, climate, and so on, that came when he crossed 
the gap of fifty millions of miles of empty space. But 
add to them the bitterness of defeat and the shock of 
dropping a thousand years into the past, and even his 
powerful mind has been affected. I think it likely 
that he will soon l)e totally demented, and he may die of 
brain-fever. I do not believe he can survive long in this 
alien world. From that letter I believe that his mentality 
is already slipping. It is what one would expect from 
a normal, intelligent individual of a species possessing 
greatly superior civilization. 

“I do not expect him to live long. But while he is 
alive he will be doubly dangerous. He undoubtedly 
pos.sesses scientific knowledge far in advance of ours. 
Perhaps he has brought a death machine with him from 
2930. He has demonstrated that he is daring. And he 
is utterly devoted to one idea — revenge on the human 
race. 

“If you will keep me in touch with any developments, 
I will be glad to help in this case to the limit of my 
ability. What I have told you toelay is only guesswork, 
but I believe it will strike close to the truth. 

“He hasn’t given us much to go on,” said Sherman, 
as we left the scientist’s laboratory. 

“We didn’t bring him much to go on,” I reminded 
him. “He may have been merely guessing, but his 
‘guessing’ in the past has so often been correct that I 
have a remarkable confidence in it. I have known him 
to solve mysteries without ever leaving that place of his. 
He listens to all the details, thinks a few hours, and then 
announces the solution. You notice he didn’t kick us out 
for bringing him something any other scientific man 
would have refused to consider.” 

“Yes,” said Sherman as I left him to wait for his bus, 
“that’s so. I wonder why he didn’t. I can hardly be- 
lieve it myself.” 

The Metal Ball 

O K Thursday, August the first, I was enjoying 
my customary lunch at Linton’s with my friend 
Bill Simons, and we were discussing the case of 
the Martian, when Oscar, our jovial head waiter, in- 


formed me that a Mr. Blake wanted me on the ’phone. 
Blake told me very little over the wire, so Simons and 
I went over to Blake’s laboratory as fast as Bill’s car 
would take us. Crandell Sherman and the Coroner 
arrived at the same time we did and with them was an 
excited grey-eyed girl whom Sherman introduced as an- 
other sister of his, Mary Sherman. 

Blake was waiting for us. When most of us had been 
seated, the coroner spoke. “The first mysterious death 
turned up today, Mr. Blake, and I believe an attempt 
was made on the li fe of Miss Sherman here. The killer 
must lx: trying to strike very close to Mr. Sherman. 
You know of William Wentworth, the broker?” 

“Yes.” 

“He dropped dead today in his office. Miss Sherman 
is the only eye-witness, and there are some mighty queer 
details connected with tlie death. I’ll ask her to tell 
you.” 

All eyes turned to the ^rl. She made an admirable 
and successful effort to control herself and told us in a 
low, even voice what she had seen. 

“I was taking dictation from Mr. Wentworth. He 
has always seemed to be in the best of health, but today 
he suddenly stopi^ed in the middle of a letter and com- 
plained of an intolerable fever. I glanced up at his face. 
It was terribly red, and I saw sweat suddenly burst out 
on his forehead. Then he groaned and fell forward with 
a gasp. It all happened in a minute. I was terrified, 
but I didn’t think to call for help. 

“Then something warned me instinctively. I jumped 
up out of my chair. Just as I did I saw a tiny bright 
light flickering just where my head had been. It grew 
larger and larger. It was too bright to keep looking at, 
but it sort of hypnotized me. I couldn’t look away. 
There seemed to lie a little ball the size of a marble in 
the center of the light. Then the light went out and the 
ball, red-hot, fell down on the chair, rolled off and down 
to the floor, and started burning into tlie carpet. Then 
I rushed to the outer office and called for help. None 
of the office force entered the private office until the 
police came.” 

The coroner spoke. “Luckily I arrived in a few min- 
utes and heard Miss Sherman’s story before any re- 
porters got there. I got that ball. It had cooled off a 
little. There is a doctor across the street with X-ray 
apparatus. I got rid of the newspaper men by telling 
them it was nothing but heart failure, and then had 
the doctor X-ray the skull. He had the film developed 
immediately. There is a metal ball one inch in diameter 
inside his brain. If Miss Sherman hadn’t changed her 
position, the other ball would have materialized inside 
of her brain too.” 

“You have the ball?” inquired Blake. The coroner 
took from his pocket a ball that looked like a large ball- 
bearing that had lost its luster, and gave it to Blake, 
who rose abruptly and left us, entering the room I knew 
was his chemical laboratory. He returned eventually. 

“Wliat is it ?” asked Sherman. 

“Pure iron. Not any form of commercial iron or 
steel. They contain carbon and other impurities. This 
is pure iron, very slightly tarnished. Our Martian has 
mastered the process of sending solids through space, at 
Ic-tst elements such as iron. Sending even a simple com- 
pound like table salt through space would be a more 
difficult matter. He has some system of taking this iron 
apart into its component protons and electrons, and 
putting it together again wherever he wants to. By ma- 
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terializing the ball in ^^■entworth’s brain, he caused rapid 
death as the iron displaced the grey matter.” 

That was all that Blake had to tell us. It was hardly 
satisfying, and it gave no clue to the whereabouts of 
the Martian. Sherman wa.s more worried than ever, and 
explained the predicament in detail to his sister, as all 
of us except Blake rode back to town. Bill Simons sp>oke 
for the first time. 

“How about a radio-direction finder?” he suggested 
to the coroner. “This machine for transmitting solid 
iron through space must Ije .something along the line of 
a radio transmitter. If our malignant anachronism in- 
tends to pull his little trick every day we may be able 
to get a line on him. He must have established some 
permanent or semi-permanent headquarters, for the 
apparatus that would perform a feat like that 
could hardly be portable. And he must use a tremen- 
dous lot of power, which would be liable to create radio 
interference, static. I’m going to get Ralph White and 
a couple of the others who know about this Martian to 
help me, and a couple of direction finders. We’ll listen 
for unusual disturbances. If we establish two listen- 
ing stations and get a fairly accurate reading from each 
we can find the Martian’s station by triangulation.” 

Sberman seconded his suggestion with alacrity, for 
it provided a course of action. Sherman was not formed 
or adapted to play a waiting game, and inaction taxed 
his patience to the utmost. Besides, Sherman had very 
little confidence in Blake, being unacquainted with his 
methods of investigation. W’hen I left them Simons and 
Sherman had already completed their plans for estab- 
lishing stations to listen for any unusual disturbance in 
the ether. Simons was an electrical wizard, and he was 
fully capable of handling such a job. 

L ate that same evening I told Blake about the plan. 
> He almost smiled, for once. 

“Good,” he said. “It will give Sherman an outlet 
for tliat pent-up nervous energy of his. But don’t ex- 
pect any satisfactory results. \Vhen I first heard of the 
threat I decided that any device for causing jjcople to 
fall dead at a distance might create a disturbance, .so I 
got a couple of my ‘ham’ f riends* to help me, using the 
latest thing in direction finders. They both reported an 
unusual disturbance, but neither was able to take a di- 
rection reading on it. The needles vibrated, fluctuated, 
and otherwise acted uselessly. The answer is that the 
Martian has two stations, an appreciable distance apart, 
or may1)e more than two. The interference emanates 
from both of these at the same instant, hopelessly con- 
fusing the direction-finder, as so far it lias proved im- 
possible to tune out any part of the interference without 
losing it all. But we’ve only tried once so far. If the 
Martian repeats tomorrow we’ll get another chance. At 
least. I’ve checked the time of the disturbances, and they 
agree perfectly with the time of the tragedy.” 

“Why would the Martian have two stations ?” I asked. 
“He is astute. It may be for no other reason than to 
confuse us, or the two stations may be essential to his 
process. Do you remember that Raymond Cannes re- 
peated to you some facts that Dwar Bonn told him in 
the year 2930? About Bonn’s most recent discoveries in 
physics? You recorded the conversation in your first 
manuscript.” 

• were orolaUr **DC” of W3QP and “KK" of WJZF, althouRh 
Blake did not definitely tell tne They, and ite%'eral others of the 

A. R. R. L. hare often greatly helped the tcientitt in many ways, without 
th ight of reward. 


“About electrons, protons, and photons? Yes, I re- 
memlier, but I haven’t the slightest idea what it’s all 
about. Please e.xplain to me in non-technical language.” 

“I could talk hours on the subject and only scratch 
the surface. But very briefly, it’s this : 

“All of what we call matter, whether it’s carlx)n or 
chlorophyl, cabbages or kings, consists, in the last ulti- 
mate analysis, of only two different tilings: the proton, 
and the electron. And they are considered to be positive 
and negative charges of electricity. They are the com- 
ponents of the atom, and the number of them in the in- 
dividual atom determines whether it is .an atom of hydro- 
gen, or chlorine, or lead, or iron, and so on. No one 
has actually seen an electron or a proton, which raises 
the question. How do we know they exist ? But I’m not 
going into that, not now at least. 

“Now about the photon. The generally accepted theory 
of light at the present time says that light consists of 
etheric waves, vibrations. But without going into de- 
tails, physicists liave found facts, phenomena, that the 
wave-theory of light does not explain. To account for 
these circumstances, a theory was proposed that light 
consists of tiny corpuscles, smaller than atoms. This 
theory also fell down when it came to explaining all 
observed facts. The latest theory, tliough it is not per- 
fect, comes much closer to explaining all the phenomena 
of light than either of the others. It is sometimes called 
the wave-corpuscular theory, and it says that light does 
consist of these infinitesimal photons, or light-corpuscles, 
but that they move in wives. If this be true, the dual 
nature of th.it mysterious thing called light should ex- 
plain all its properties. 

“So, ultimately, our entire infinite universe** consists 
of only three things, the electron, the proton, and the 
photon. But 1929 science stops right here. So far 
we have tried to penetrate the mystery of matter, but 
no farther. 

“But we have word from the thirtieth century' that a 
great scientist, Dwar Bonn, will go farther. His dis- 
covery, paradoxically reported to us a thousand years 
before it will be madef, tells us that the proton, electron, 
and photon are different manifestations of one and the 
same thing: th.at is, they are only variant forms of the 
one thing of which everything is composed. Scientists 
today do not believe this, as they have no evidence to 
even hint at such a truth, but we have the word of a 
scientist of tomorrow.” 

“What has all this to do with this Martian?” 

“Try to be patient, and soon you’ll see where I’m lead- 
ing you. Our Martian has given proof that he is a 
scientist, and he undoubtedly is aware of this ‘unity of 
the universe.’ Even the most abstract of scientific truths 
eventually find some practical application, and this in- 
human, infernal anachronism is making use of his 
knowledge. He knows that the electrons and protons 
that compose an atom of iron are similar to, and accord- 
ing to Dwar Bonn, idcntic.al with the tiny corpuscles of 
light, the tnily infinitesimal specks that scientists call 
photons. He also knows (and so do we) that it is a very- 
simple matter to project a beam of light through sp.ace. 
The light, consisting of photons, passes readily through 
some substances, such as air, water and glass, for in- 

•• DIake later took pains to retract the term •'infinite universe.” Ein- 
stein's theory, he said, supported by recent observations of nTOulae many 
light-years distant, indicates that the universe may be finite, after alL 

t For a more complete discussion of the impossible situation, 

the reader is referred to my first narrative^ the story of Ray Cannes, en- 
titled ‘'Paradox,” recently published in this journal. 
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stance. It is iiiy guess tliat the Martian has been able 
to break up atoms of iron, and project through space 
rays or bc^is similar to those of light, but invisible; 
rays consisting not of photons, but of cither electrons 
or protons. The indication we have that there are two 
stations suggests that there are two different beams, one 
consisting of the dissociated protons, and the other con- 
sisting of the electrons. These beams apparently pass 
right through brick walls and such things as easily as a 
light-beam passes through glass. 

“/^F course, a lot of this explanation goes contrary 
V-/ to science as it is now known. If someone ex- 
plained radio by saying offhand that voices go thousands 
of miles through the air, a person not understanding the 
complicated scientific process that makes this modern 
miracle possible would say that such a thing was im- 
jwssible, going contrary to science as he knew it. The 
machine that sent that iron invisibly through space and 
materialized it inside the brain of a human being must 
be very complex. It is the product of a thousand more 
years of scientific research, and undoubtedly employs 
principles of which nothing is now known. But we 
have seen its work. Those balls are solid iron. They 
were not created out of thin air. I believe that the 
Martian crossed his rays: at the intersection the elec- 
trons and protons, coming together, and following some 
tendency of which we are ignorant, recombined to form 
iron atoms, making that almost perfectly spherical mass 
of red-hot iron that killed Wentworth this morning." 

"How could he make his trick rays intersect inside of 
the man’s brain ?” 

"That would be a minor problem, if he had suitable 
apparatus. He must have brought a lot with him from 
the future. If he was able to break into Dwar Bonn's 
laboratory and escape detection long enough to use that 
wonderful time-machine for penetrating the fourth di- 
mension, he was probably able to steal whatever appara- 
tus he wanted from that great laboratory and take it into 
the past, our present, with him. He must have some 
kind of range finder. Perhaps two rays that are invisi- 
ble and harmless, but give some kind of indication to 
him when they are crossed inside of solid matter. Then 
he shuts them off and turns on the electronic and pro- 
tonic beams. He was successful in the case of Went- 
worth, and he undoubtedly had the correct range on 
Mary Sherman, but she moved out of the way a second 
l)efore the iron started to materialize. Something in her 
brain, some intuition, sixth sense, or semi-dormant pro- 
tective instinct, warned her in time. Wentworth’s mas- 
culine brain was not sensitive enough to save him.” 

"Where do you think the Martian is now?” 

"If I knew. I’d tell you. He’s some place in Phila- 
delphia, and eventually I’ll locate him. I hope it will be 
before he kills anyone else. When I got that iron ball 
this noon, I made inquiries among the various chemical 
supply houses in the city, and from Brenner’s I learned 
that a man wearing very dark glasses had purchased a 
large amount of C. P. iron oxalate. That is the source 
of the pure iron that seems to be essential to our enemy’s 
process. Terrestrial chemists occasionally prepare pure 
iron by reducing the oxalate in a stream of hydrogen; 
perhaps our Martian has some other method of obtaining 
the same result. The purchase was made Monday, and 
now on Thur.sday the first murder takes place. The 
Martian also purchased quite a lot of other chemicals 
and apparatus, paying for his purchases with the new 


small-sized twenties. What does that suggest to your” 

"The hold-up of John Henderson’s private messenger 
late Sunday night,” 1 replied, recalling the newspaper 
accounts of the robbery of the millionaire’s trusted ser- 
vant. "He was carrying three thousand dollars in new 
twenty-dollar notes.” 

"Yes. I’ve got two leads on him. A very good pri- 
vate detective that I occasionally employ has been set 
to work to try to trace the purchaser of the chemicals, 
and I have tipped off the police to watch for men wearing 
dark glasses, as they are very an.xious to make an arrest 
in this robbery case. I assured the chief that 1 knew 
the culprit was afflicted wdth a disease that turned the 
eyes purple. He took my word for it. I’ve helped him 
before, so quite a percentage of the police in this city 
will be regarding every wearer of dark glasses with 
deep suspicion, and trying to detect purplish eyes. They 
may find him, and they may not ; but I've done all I 
can just at present. Tomorrow will probably bring 
further complications. I pity the poor devil who gets in 
the range of those rays.” 

"One thing I’d like to ask,” I rejoined. “If the 
Martian has split the atom, wouldn’t that release a tre- 
mendous amount of energy? The reason our scientists 
now want to split the atom is, that such a process, 
under control, would release a terrific amount of power. 
If the Martian has at his command atomic energy, what 
might he do with it ?” 

"I doubt if he has it at his command,” was the reply. 
"If he did he could destroy the city all at once, instead 
of killing a few scattered inhabitants. He undoubtedly 
does release this power when the atoms ‘split,’ as you 
say. But remember, his electrons and protons combine 
again, which would probably require every bit of that 
energy, if the process were 100% efficient, which it 
isn’t. The iron that he disintegrates is undoubtedly 
more than the amount that materializes, due to the loss 
in power. Perhaps a little of that excess energy is dissi- 
pated as heat. You remember that the ball was white- 
hot. while forming and red-hot afterward.” 

“Art you planm’ng any scientific method of locating 
the culprit ?” I asked. 

T he scientist shook his head wearily. "No. So far 
I’m using straight detective methods. I have also 
asked the electric companies to cooperate with me by in- 
forming me if there is any unusually heavy consumption 
of current tomorrow, and recording the exact time of 
such a drain of power. I don’t think the Martian is able 
to harness any of his hypothetical atomic energy to 
operate his machine or apparatus. If we discover an 
excessive current consumption and check the time ac- 
curately with the time of .some death tomorrow, it will 
be comparatively easy to trace the user of the current. 
This may be our best bet, or we may draw a blank. 

"What you fail to understand is this: my whole 
lengthy explanation to you is nothing but the flimsiest 
hypothesis. If you were technically trained, you could 
go over it and pick out flaw after flaw, from the point 
of view of a scientist of today. I can pick flaws in it, 
but it is the nearest I can come to finding an explana- 
tion that will fit the facts we have encountered. The 
weapon we’re hunting is based upon scientific principles 
greatly in advance of what is called science today. The 
intelligence we’re fighting is tens of centuries farther 
advanced than we are, though he is handicapped by the 
fact that he is not in his own surroundings. What will 
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eventually defeat him is the literal fact that he is a 
living anachronism. 

“To return to your question, I wissh I did know some 
scientific way to locate the untimely menace. I have 
been trying to devise one all day, with a pathetic lack 
of success. My conscious mind has given up the problem 
as hopeless. I see no way in which it can be done. It’s 
up to that mysterious thing called subconscious cerebra- 
tion. Three-fifths of the problems 1 have ever solved 
have been done by my subconscious mind. Some i)sy- 
chologists say the subconscious possesses ten to a thou- 
sand times the ability of the conscious mind, but it’s tOo 
uncertain. Sometimes it’s a willing servant, but few 
people can harness it. I can't.” 

So ended Blake’s discussion on Thursday evening. 

The next ten days were days of horror and disap- 
pointment for those who knew of the Martian. There 
were no more failures. Two people dropped dead every 
day in the central part of the city. Their deaths were 
attributed to various causes, and I know of no case in 
which the ball in the brain was discovered by people not 
in the secret. Of course, the coroner did not have every 
skull X-rayed. There was no need for such confirma- 
tion. The times of the deaths all checked with the 
times that mysterious radio disturbance was detected. 

The newspapers began to get a trifle suspicious about 
the seventh day. Some of the reporters began to think 
that too many people were falling dead, and gave 
guarded hints that the deaths might not be all as acci- 
dental as they appeared to be. But the press was never 
on the inside, and this is the first time the truth of the 
matter has been revealed. 

Apparently the Martian was operating with definitely 
limited power, for all of the deaths occurred well within 
the rectangle formed by Market street on the north. 
Spruce on the south. Fifth street on the east, and Sixty- 
third on the west. It was Bill Simons who pointed this 
out to Bradley Blake, who made a note of it. 

Simons’ radio-direction finding plan was unsuccessful, 
and Blake’s amateur friends had no better luck. Simons 
was aided by Ralph White, John Stevenson, and a num- 
ber of the others, particularly Sherman ; the best readings 
they could obtain indicated that both of the unknown 
sources of the disturbance were within the central part 
of the city, but we knew tliat already. The circum- 
stances made it impossible to obtain accurate readings, 
so the plan of location by triangulation failed. 

Significantly, all of the twenty who died in those ten 
days were men. 

We obtained no help from the electric company, 
though they co-operated with Blake cheerfully. All un- 
usually heavy current consumptions, when traced, 
proved to be entirely innocent, and none of them checked 
in time with the radio disturbances and deaths. 

The private investigator was not able to trace the 
buyer of the chemical supplies, and no robber with pur- 
ple eyes was apprehended by the police. We were baffled. 

There is no reason to list the twenty victims here. 
Any interested person may find their names and learn 
of the details concerning their deaths by referring to the 
files of any one of the Philadelphia papers. Some of the 
men were important figures in the world of busifltss and 
finance, such as I^e W. Craighead, the hect-sugar baron, 
and otlicrs were only commonplace citizens, as was Iskor 
Sardanateliapolos, a Rnssian-Greek fruit-store proprie- 
tor of high standing. 

The last two deaths were on Sundaj’, the eleventh. 


On Monday evening the group met at Blake’s house, in 
response to a request of his. He was not present him- 
self at the time he had set, but his servant told us that 
he would soon arrive. Sherman was mysteriously 
absent, also. 

While we were waiting for Blake, we commented 
upon the fact that there had been no deaths that day, and 
spyeculated upon the next move of the Martian. Ralph 
White su^csted that perhaps he was dead from heart- 
failure. While we earnestly hoped that this was so, not 
one of us really believed it. We spent some time or- 
ganizing ourselves and reaching a plan of action. Work- 
ing in shifts, whenever we could afford the time, wc 
determined to go over central Philadelphia with a fine- 
tooth comb. We assigned territories to various groups. 
After a score of deaths, we realized that the situation was 
truly serious. We were ready to try any plan, liowever 
small its chances of success seemed to be. 

Bradley Bowman Blake walked in. something cheerful 
and confident in the way he strode to greet us. I glanced 
at his face and recognized the light in his eyes. He had 
the answer ! 

B efore he could speak, Sherman arrived, breath- 
less. Fighting for control, he told us that his sister 
Mary had been missing since noon. I saw Bill Simons’ 
face go very white. Blake took a paper from his pocket. 
We crowded around him to see it. On it were two 
downtown addresses. 

“The Martian,” said Blake, “is at one of these two 
places. I don’t know which. There are two cars out- 
side. Half of us will investigate one place, and half the 
other. There are firearms in that cabinet in the rear 
comer. I liave just been talking to the Chief of Police. 
He promises that there will be no trouble for any mem- 
ber of my parties, even if we don’t all have gun permits.” 

We hurried out to the cars. Blake, Bill Simons, 
White, Penderton, and I were in one party, and our 
heavy car was soon racing down Marshall road toward 
the nearer address. Blake’s countenance was grim. He 
spoke to me. 

“A few minutes are liable to be precious, if that mon- 
ster has captured Mary Sherman,” he said. “I am 
considered an expert upon abnormal psychology and 
the psychology of hate and fear, and I’ll stake my repu- 
tation tliat I’ve analyzed that Martian correctly. Noth- 
ing in the world would delight him as much as a chance 
to torture her.” 

The accelerator pedal went down, and the car re- 
sponded with more speed, as it threaded its way through 
the comparatively light traffic of the late evening. 

I had not exp^ed that our destination would prove 
to be an apartment house, but it did. Blake located the 
janitor and inquired if any of the apartments had been 
rented to a man who wore dark glasses. Our sup- 
pressed excitement reached its height when the man re- 
plied in the .iffimiative. and volunteered that the renter 
had been away the last two days. Blake showed his 
special police badge and credentials, produced a search- 
warrant, and we entered, using the janitor’s key. The 
warrant only authorized us to search for the stolen 
money, which we incidentally found and identified, as the 
new twenties had been consecutively numbered and the 
numbers liad been recorded. But the real purpose of 
swearing out the warrant was not to recover the money. 
Blake could not have obtained the warrant, if he had 
stated that he was hunting for a Martian anachronism. 
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On the oak table in the center of the living room was 
a small but solid metal tripod which supported a bril- 
liantly polished metal tube, three inches in diameter and 
four feet long. It was mounted so that it could be 
turned to point in any direction, but it was locked in its 
present position by a small gcar-like arrangement. At 
one end was a smooth round hole. On the other end was 
a thick and wide flange, upon which were many small 
binding posts. From these a network of fine copper 
wires, each insulated by a covering of varicolored silk, 
led to a cabinet at tbe side of the room. A two-way 
plug had been inserted in the lamp socket and one cord 
led to the cabinet, while another connected with the 
flanged end of the tube on the tables. 

The cabinet at the side of the room was undoubtedly 
a radio receiver. Above it was a ludicrously small aerial 
shaped somewhat like a gridiron. 

“Radio control,” muttered Blake. 

W'e left without disturbing anything and started for 
the other address. 

“Would you mind telling me.” I asked Blake as the 
car wound in and out of the traffic of Walnut street to- 
ward the heart of the city, “how you located these 
places ?” 

“You remember that Simons pointed out that all the 
deaths occurred within the long narrow rectangle formed 
by Market and Spruce streets. Fifth, and Sixty-third?” 

“Yes." 

“That put me on the trail. I got an accurate map of 
Philadelphia and carefully marked the locations of all 
the deaths with red ink. By the time I had located five 
of them I was excited, and when they were all plotted 
on the map I knew that we were near the end of this 
terrible business. Those twenty-one points determined 
a perfect ellipse. Through them, using precision in- 
struments, I could trace an elongated ellipse." 

“You presumed that the Martian’s two stations were 
at its foci?” 

“Yes. It was merely a problem in plane geometry. 
I made the construction on the map and located the 
sources of those rays.” He glanced at me and half 
smiled. “You might figure out the construction some 
day, when you feel the need of some mild intellectual 
exercise. It’s quite a neat geometrical problem.” He 
saw some of the doubt and questions in my eyes, and 
his manner became serious again as we waited for a 
traffic light to change. 

“About the first thing we learned in tliis case was that 
the mysterious killer was operating with definitely limited 
power. But he had two stations. No matter how he 
divided his power between them he had only so much. 
If you know what an ellipse is you know that the sum 
of the distances from any point in the curve to the two 
foci is a constant” 

This wasn’t quite plain to me, but I was beginning to 
see vaguely wliat he meant. He elucidated further. 

“If he used most of his power for one ray and made 
It penetrate to a comparatively great distance, the other 
would receive less power and be correspondingly short- 
ened. But it was necessary for the two rays or beams 
to co-operate, to intersect. As the sum of their effective 
distances was a constant, and the points of their origin 
were fixed, all of the deaths would 'have to take place 
on the circumference of the ellipse or within it. Also — ” 

Blake stopped talking and applied the brakes as the 
car approached the corner where Walnut and Thirty- 
fourth streets both intersect with Woodland Avenue. 


Directly across the right of way, completely blocking 
traffic, was an ambulance. From its rear were emerging 
two white-coated internes with a stretcher. Another 
ambulance was leaving, the commanding note of its bell 
growing fainter and fainter. Up on the sidewalk on the 
north side of Walnut was a Mack truck bearing a “Z” 
license plate, which denotes tlie heaviest vehicles per- 
mitted on Pennsylvania highways. The driver of the 
thirteen-ton monster had apparently tried to avoid the 
crash he had seen impending. Near the truck, but in the 
street, was a sedan, on its side. The way its hood and 
front fenders were crumpled showed how hard it had 
hit the truck. Brok.en glass was all around. The in- 
ternes were lifting a man from the street. They had 
bandaged some of his larger cuts. His condition did 
not appear to be critical. 

Blake recognized him the same second I did, and we 
hurried over to him, disregarding the bawled command 
of the policeman who was near by to keep away from 
the internes. The other members of our party were 
close behind. 

The man on the stretcher was John Stevenson, one 
of those who had gone in the other party with Sherman. 
I glanced again at tlie wrecked sedan, and recognized it. 

“What happened, Steve ?” asked Blake gently. 

Stevenson saw us for the first time, and we saw that 
one of his legs was broken. Otherwise, his injuries were 
minor, and he answered us readily enough. 

“Sherman took a chance. He was in a hurry, and he 
was worried about his sister. It wasn’t the truck driver’s 
fault. We smashed into the truck and turned turtle. 
Sherman was caught under the wheel. He’s dead; 
the broken glass got him. They’ve just taken him away. 
I was in the front seat with him, but I’ll be all right. 
The others weren’t hurt much.” He motioned with his 
arm toward the drug store on the comer. “They're 
in there getting fixed up.” 

By the time he had .said tliis much, the internes had 
placed the stretcher in the ambulance and were closing 
the doors. The hospital truck moved away, clearing a 
path through the traffic with its gong. 

T he blank reality of the tragedy stunned me. In- 
directly, at least, the Martian had been the cause of 
Sherman’s death. The last of the three who h.id taken 
the incredible time-journey was gone, and the astounding 
machines based on advanced clcctro-physics and the non- 
Euclidean theory of hyperspace were destroyed. The 
road to the future was closed, as were the lips of all 
those who traveled that road, or who had possessed the 
knowledge that made such travel possible. 

All except the Martian ! 

Sober and shaken by Sherman's death, and anxious 
for the safety of his sister, we proceeded to our destina- 
tion. It proved to be one of the large metropolitan hotels. 
The thought crossed my mind that whatever electricity 
the Martian had used had passed unnoticed in the great 
consumption of the entire hotel. One more fact was 
e.xplained. We were all tense, confident that we were 
near the end of our tragic trail. 

Blake interviewed the clerk. We learned that a man 
answering the Martian’s description had taken an expen- 
sive suite on the second floor, paying for weeks in ad- 
vance, and requesting that under no circumstances was 
he to be disturbed. He had explained that he was a 
scientist, the clerk told us, and was performing delicate 
work with complicated apparatus. Therefore he did not 
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want even a scrubwoman to clean his rooms. The suite 
had been let strictly alone. 

After a conference with the resident manager, and the 
production by Blake of his credentials and warrant, we 
obtained a pass-key and proceeded to the second floor, 
followed by the manager. The door to the suite was 
locked. VVe obtained no answer by knocking or calling, 
but all of us were certain that we heard a noise within. 

Blake used the p.ass-key and swung the heavy door 
inward, his Ortgies automatic in his right hand. 

In the center of the room we saw a table. On it was 
a small tripod, such as we had seen at the apartment 
house, but of heavier, sturdier construction. It sup- 
ported a metal tube not quite so long as the other, but 
much heavier and thicker. Many more wires led to it, some 
from a transformer of some kind attached to the light 
circuit, some from what was obviously a radio trans- 
mitter, and which I assume was used to manipulate the 
other unit at the apartment house by radio-control, and 
the rest of the wires connected to the tube led to several 
cabinets on the shelf under the table, each of the units 
below looking precisely like the other ones. There was 
a dial and an indicator of some sort on the panel of 
each. 

It was a truly imposing array, and I have given it only 
a sketchy description in this account. I tried to get 
Blake to write a technical account of the apparatus and 
as much as he knows about its operation. Such a de- 
scription would greatly enhance the value of this story, 
but Blake is much too busy these days and I am not 
qualified for the job. 

We spent not a second gazing at the machine, however, 
for W'e heard a noise in the adjoining room. Two well- 
placed bullets from Blake’s gun demolished the lock. 
Wc pushed the door open and entered, five of us, and 
five guns were ready to start spitting lead. 

We didn’t shoot, however. 

Blake’s fantastic fear had been justified. His un- 
canny ability at psychoanalysis was again demonstrated. 
The Martian had been torturing the girl. 

On the telephone stand to the left of the door was 
an almost empty chemical bottle and letters of raised 
glass on it read “Conc Acid Sulfubic H-SO,.” 

Mary Sherman w'as tied to a table so that she could 
not move her head. Her face and dress showed eHdence 
of a struggle. One tanned shoulder was bare. 

The human body that contained the alien brain and 
the purple eyes flashing with hate was standing at the 
head of the table. The hand held a beaker full to the 
brim with a colorless oily liquid that I recognized as the 
concentrated acid. It was directly above her eyes. If 
the Martian moved, or if we shot him, she would be 
blinded for life, if not killed, to say nothing of the 
hideous way it would scar that beautiful face. She 
could not move her eyes, and tlie acid was two feet 
above them. Exquisite torture ! 

W H.A.T had happened was this: By chance Mary 
Sherman had happened to sec a man on the street 
with dark glasses. She had watched him closely. When 
he passed her on the sidewalk, she had watched him 
sidewise and had caught a glimpse of the purplish eyes. 
As Shennan had explained the whole situation to her, 
and as she knew of the score of deaths that had taken 
place since her former employer had been killed, she 


followed him, thinking herself unobserved. She did not 
have time to get in touch with her brother. If she had 
taken time to phone she would have lost the trail. She 
had shadowed him to the second floor of the big hotel 
and had seen him enter his suite. She intended to come 
to Blake immediately with the information that we had 
wanted so badly, but the Martian had suddenly emerged 
from his door, attacked her with some piece of metal 
apparatus tliat made an excellent blackjack, had rend- 
ered her unconscious before she could call out. He had 
dragged her quickly into the suite and had tied her to the 
table, waiting calmly until she regained consciousness 
to question her. 

He had also gagged her, but he had not tied her 
strongly enough. She had almost escaped soon after she 
came to, but after a short fight had been secured to the 
table again. Then the torturer had removed the gag. 
holding acid above her face and threatened to pour it 
over her if she screamed. 

He had asked her over and over again to disclose 
her brother’s address. Though he had located Hawkin- 
son's laboratory with ease and had destroyed the machine 
there, he had never been able to find Crandell Sherman's 
residence. It happened that Shennan had just bought 
a new house, and though the phone was connected, he 
had not yet been listed in tlie telephone directory, which 
seems to have been the chief guide of the Martian. 

She had bravely and steadfastly refused to say a word, 
knowing instinctively that as soon as she gave, or seemed 
to give, the desired information her questioner would 
kill her. 

So it was that wc found them. 

Five guns were leveled at the Martian, point-blank 
range, and we dared not shoot. 

But the insane brain behind those purple eyes knew 
that the game was up for him. whether he killed or did 
not kill. He had reached the end. So he decided to kill. 
He tilted the beaker to pour out the liquid fire. Yet 
Mary Sherman lives today and her face is not scarred. 
It was not a miracle that saved her, but a scientific fact. 

Have you ever tried to f)Our the cream off a full 
milk-bottle slowly and had the cream run down the 
outside of the bottle instead of pouring the way you 
wanted it to? Then you understand. The Martian 
tilted the full beaker slowly, and instead of flowing 
through the air and falling in the girl’s terrified eyes, 
the heavy oil of vitriol flowed down the outside of the 
beaker, burning the Martian’s fingers. What saved Mary 
was the property of adhesion, as contradistinguished 
from cohesion. 

When a child puts his fingers into a flame and they 
are burnt, he immediately and involuntarily withdraws 
them by reflex action. The Martian brain was highly 
developed and very sensitive to pain. The same reflex 
took place when the acid touched the fingers of his 
stolen body. His arm jerked involuntarily backward, 
as if it were being withdrawn from a flame, and the 
beaker of acid fell harmlessly on the rug. The Martian 
stood for a few seconds as if petrified, and I saw a full 
realization come to his eyes. Then he fell forward and 
crumpled in a heap on the floor. 

Bill Simons cut the girl loose as Bradley Bowan Blake 
bent over the prone figure of our enemy. The scientist 
straightened up triumphantly. 

“Heart failure,’’ he said. 


R e aping the 

hirlwind 

By Alfred 1. Tooke 


/CONTROL of climate is not an altogether new thought. Several attempts 
at it may even have been tried from time to time — attempts about which 
we know nothing as yet. Tornadoes and cyclones annually take their toll 
of innocent lives and vast fortunes in the form of property. It would be 
a godsend, indeed, to devise some means of controlling these demons of the 
elements or even limiting them to definite places. But with all the advantages 
attendant on weather-control, we cannot overlook the dangers such possi- 
bilities might hold under some circumstances. Our new author gives us an 
absorbing story of scientific fiction based on this idea. 
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■ ^RICKED out of the results of thirty years 
I of hard work !’’ Professor Crodcett gasped, 
I as he slumped into a chair and tore a tele- 
M gram into shreds. 

The telegram had climaxed a week of 
furious endeavor to prevent the disaster, but that week 
of hectic effort was as nothing to the five minutes since 
the telegram had been delivered. In the ten years I had 
been Professor Crockett’s assistant, I had never seen 
him in such a towering rage. I feared he would have a 
stroke. Sometimes his voice rose to a piercing scream; 
then with dramatic suddenness it broke and became a 
hoarse whisper, terrible in its earnestness. He swore 
vengeance on those who had tricked him. He cursed 
them and their de.scendants for ever and ever. He called 
down curses on the ground they trod upon or ever would 
tread upon. He pronounced curses too terrible to repeat. 
I was aghast, but I remembered, too, that his supposed 
friends had done a dishonest and a terrible thing to 
him. 

When his rage burst itself out it left him limp and 
exhausted. He slumped into the chair and tore the tele- 
gram into shreds, and there he sat for hours, fully con- 
scious, yet motionless except for the occasional twitch- 
ing of his fingers or his features. 

As you may be aware, Professor John Crockett was a 
world-wide authority on the power of the wind. His re- 
search work concerning tornadoes, cyclones, cloudbursts, 
and other so-called “freak” atmospheric disturbances had 
been of tremendous service to humanity, and he had 


given freely of his knowledge. He had also utilized it 
along inventive lines for his personal gain, so that he 
might secure funds for further research. He it was 
who invented a wind-machine to circulate air through 
orchards to prevent injury to the trees during a cold 
spell. He invented many pieces of apparatus to safe- 
guard airplanes and airships in flight. He revolutionized 
the science of ventilation as it applied to submarines, 
mines, schools, and buildings where large audiences con- 
gregated. He it was who discovered how to neutralize 
the deadly carbon monoxide exhausted into the air of 
our big cities in such enormous volume by automobile 
motors. His latest invention was a wind-<lriven motor 
capable of generating enough power from the wind to 
drive a ship along at thirty knots or more. 

He proposed to adapt the principle to the automobile, 
but his funds being exhausted Professor Crockett was 
induced to place his inventions with a company of which 
he was appointed the head. He sectired the funds he 
required, but at what a price. In business and finance 
he was but a child, and by trickery and stock manipula- 
tion he quickly found himself ousted from control. 

No wonder his rage had been so terrible. No wonder 
he was a broken man for many weeks afterwards. He 
had only a few thousand dollars in cash to show for in- 
ventions worth millions; but what hurt him most was 
that those he had trusted had tricked him. He had lost 
his faith in humanity — the humanity for which he had 
done so much and for whose welfare he had given of 
his knowledge so freely. 
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He closed his workshop, and dismissing his servants 
he lived alone, deeding no assistant, he released me 
also, and I took a much needed holiday. 

I T was six months later that I received a telegram from 
him, saying: ‘‘G)mc at once, if free,” and, being free, 
I packed up and went. 

It was as I thought. The habits of a lifetime had as- 
serted themselves. Shut up there all alone, with noth- 
ing to do but think, what more natural than that his 
inventive faculties should have triumphed. I found him, 
his eyes a-glitter with enthusiasm again, working over 
a model mounted on his workbench. 

“The greatest invention yet!” he greeted me. “I have 
solved the secret of the tornado. I can create one. I 
start a gyratory motion of the atmosphere around a 
central point where an ascent of warm air takes place. 
Once the motion is established, I increase it rapidly, 
exactly as nature creates a real tornado. Presently my 
manufactured tornado sustains itself by its own volition, 
just as a schoolboy’s top spins. Then — and here is my 


triumph — I can control the speed and direction of my 
tornado by means of radio waves, attracting it or repell- 
ing it or holding it stationary, as I desire. Watch!” 

He threw a switch on the machine, and immediately 
there was a low hum that grew rapidly into a shrill 


“Yef I shouted. “Yes! Stop it! Turn 
it aside or ive 'will be destroyed!” 


whine. His eyes began to glance strangely about the room 
and as I followed the course they took I noticed the 
leaves of a book begin to flutter, a card stood up on edge, 
the curtains began to dance, and a newspaper performe<l 
strange gymnastics, for no apparent reason. Finally he 
looked at me, and as he did so some force whisked my 
necktie up over my face for a moment. 

At my look of evident astonishment the Professor 
laughed happily. 

“You see!” he said. “It works! Here, take this bag 
of flour and scatter it about the room.” 

“Won’t it make an awful mess?” I protested. ' 
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"Scatter it!” he insisted, and I did so. 

“Has it ever occurred to you." he asked, as I poured 
a stream of flour about the workshop, “that a small 
tornado, in a tame state, would make a splendid vacuum 
sweeper! You cou!d run it around the room, march it 
out to the garbage burner, and let it dump the rubbish 
there for you. Or you could harvest a field of grain 
with it, by using just enough force to pick the grain up 
and leave the straw standing, and deposit it direct into 
the barn or granary.” 

‘Handy thing to have around, providing you could 
control it 1” I agreed. 

“Then again,” continued the Professor, his expres- 
sion changing, “Think what could be done in wartime 
with a battery of tornadoes, directed at will upon the 
enemy's country, his airships and airplanes, his battle- 
ships, his supply depots, his troops!” 

There was a peculiar glitter in his eyes as he said 
that, and I remembered several vague rumors I had 
heard to the effect that the Professor had been very 
queer at times since being tricked out of his fortune. 
However, he seemed sane enough from his talk and he 
gave me no time for idle conjecture. 

“I have solved the secret of the tornado!” he declared, 
indicating the model. “You scattered that flour about the 
room. Now I will pick it up and put it back in the sack. 
Stand over in that comer, hold the sack with the mouth 
open, and watch.” 

When I bad done as he suggested he threw a switch, 
and again came that low hum that changed so rapidly 
to a shrill whine. He threw a handful of flour at the 
machine, and immediately I saw it whisked up into a 
small spiral funnel that gyrated above the machine, 
exactly resembling a miniature tornado. 

“Watch closely!” he said. 

At the words he did something that made the machine 
jerk violently, and the spiral funnel began to travel away 
from the machine, much as a soap bubble floats away 
from a pipe when a child jerks it. 

“I will make my tame tornado pick up the flour you 
scattered," he said, manipulating some dials on a small 
switchboard. “I can control its speed and its direction, 
or I can smash it instantly, by means of radio waves. 
I will make it give the flour back to you.” 

Sure enough, as he manipulated dials and switches, 
the whirling spiral travelled with remarkable sf>eed and 
accuracy over the places where I had scattered the flour, 
and in less than a minute it was whirling toward me. 

“Hold the sack at arms’ length 1” the Professor com- 
manded sharply. 

It was fortunate that I obeyed quickly, or the whirling 
flour might have blinded me. The column remained 
stationary for a moment over the mouth of the bag, and 
then collapsed, dropping most of the flour into the bag. 

“That is the most extraordinary thing I have ever 
seen 1” I gasped. 

“It is nothing!” the Professor deprecated. “Given 
certain conditions. Nature creates a tornado. I duplicate 
those conditions and produce the same result. The course 
of a natural tornado is governed by natural atmospheric 
conditions. By duplicating such conditions I create a 
course along which my tame tornado will travel. It is 
simple 1” 

No doubt it seemed simple to him with his tremen- 
dous knowledge of the science, but to me it seemed little 
short of a miracle. 


“Have I your permission to mention this to anyone?” 
I asked. 

His face hardened immediately. “Not a word to any- 
one 1” he commanded. “I have hardly perfected the 
model. When I have done so, I shall build a machine 
capable of creating a full-size tornado. You shall be fhe 
first to see it in action. Now I want you to get for 
me ” 

1 WILL not weary you with the details of the work 
that fell to my lot as Professor Crockett’s assistant. 
Suffice it to say that for many months 1 supervised the 
making of the parts for a huge tornado machine. From 
factory to factory I travelled, inspecting here, checking 
up there, so that everything might be jierfect. Then 
came the delivery of the parts, the construction of a 
foundation strong enough to resist a full-size tornado, 
and finally the assembling of the parts. 

By the time the massive creation of fans, dynamos, 
and other equipment was completed and hooked up to the 
radio control board so that ever>thing synchronized per- 
fectly, the Professor had become his old cheerful self 
again. He seemed to be looking forward to the first 
trial of the huge machine as a kid looks forward to a 
picnic. 

“Everything is ready 1” he said, finally. 

“Are you going to test it now ?” I asked. 

"It will not be necessary to test it as a whole,” he 
said. “We have tested the various units. Every part is 
perfect— exact 1 It will work whenever I want it to.” 

“Is it your intention to make tornadoes by the dozen, 
and sell them through jobbers,” I asked jocularly, “or 
will you just rent them out by the day or the hour? 
Possibly you could fix them up with cabins and use 
them instead of steamships for foreign travel 1” 

Too late I realized that my allusion to steamships was 
not a happy one, for his previous invention, stolen from 
him by his so-called friends, had l)een a wind-driven 
motor for ships. Nevertheless he still smiled. 

“That reminds me 1” he said. “I am going to present 
the first tornado to my friends over there!” He pointed 
toward the town, dimly seen in the distance, where the 
factory that had been built to produce his inventions 
showed faintly against the skyline. 

“Present them with one!” I protested. “I think they 
have got enough out of you already.” 

I felt the conversation was bordering touchy ground 
now, but he still smiled genially. 

“Then you don’t believe in turning the other cheek? 
WTiat they have secured from me by methods that were 
legally honest but morally dishonest, they will pay for 
eventually,” he said. “Those who sow the wind, you 
know, are likely to reap the whirlwind — and what a 
harvest there will be!” 

There was a note of triumph in his voice, but I put it 
down at the time to his success in building the machine. 

“I have already communicated with them, and offered 
them a demonstration,” he continued. “They demurred 
at coming here to witness it. Thought I might be re- 
vengeful, I suppose. I let them fix their own time and 
place. They are all going to meet at the factory tomor- 
row at noon. I am going to march a small tornado down 
there and back again for them. I must say they are very 
skeptical about my powers. By the way, I promi-sed you 
should l)e the first to see the big machine in action. Be 
here tomorrow at a quarter to twelve.” 
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I REACHED Professor Crockett’s place next clay a 
few minutes before the appointed time and watched 
his preparations with intense interest. Somehow, I felt 
this was going to be different from what I had seen. 
In what way I expected it to be different I did not know. 
Possibly it was the machine itself that gave me the im- 
pression. It stood, or rather it crouched, in a bowl- 
shaped pit of concrete, and with the huge antennae arms 
sticking out one on each side just below the circular 
chamber at the top of the machine it looked for all the 
world like some huge sinister monster about to spring 
up)on its prey. 

The entire apparatus, bowl and all, was admirably con- 
cealed by the trees that surrounded it. The machine 
proper stcxKl in the exact center of the concrete bowl. To 
one side, near the rim of the bowl, was the radio control 
board. The wiring that connected the two had been run 
through the concrete. In front of the control board was 
a sturdy metal chair, the legs of which were riveted to 
steel pwsts sunk into the concrete floor. This chair was 
housed in a jacket of fine-meshed wire netting woven 
from sp>ecially toughened steel wire, and the “jacket,” 
once the operator was seated on the chair inside it, 
could be fastened up the front by an ingenious zipp)er 
arrangement. 

The idea of the underground wiring, the anchored 
chair and the wire “jacket” was, of course, to prevent 
the apparatus or the op)erator being whisked away by 
the force of the manufactured tornado. 

I should mention, too, that there was an old-fashioned 
cyclone cellar to one side of the concrete bowl, fitted 
with ship’s pHjrtholes through which one might observe 
and yet be safe. 

‘How are you going to carry out your demonstration. 
Professor?” I a.skcd, as I noticetl it was almost twelve 
o’clock. “Alone? Or will you need my assistance?” 

“Alone!” he said. “I will telephone and see if they 
are ready.” 

When he returned, he handed me a p»air of long range 
field glasses. 

“They have all arrivfed at the factory,” he said. “They 
are no doubt in a very merry mood.” 

“Why should they be merry?” I asked. 

“Because the contract I originally signed with them 
gave them a fifty p)er cent interest in all my inventions 
p>a.st, present or future. I understand the agreement is 
still valid, although I am no longer connected with them 
in any way. Doubtless they think I am not aware of the 
fact. They are probably discussing plans even now as 
to what they are going to do with my latest invention if 
it turns out all right.” 

“But — but surely they will not try to take this away 

from you. Why, they can’t do anything like ” 

“It was a separate agreement — nothing to do with the 
factory. Ah I They were clever, and I was a fool. Now 
I am clever, and they are fools. Come, it is time. Help 
me into the wire suit, and then hurry into the cyclone 
cellar and watch from there until I signal that it is 
safe to come out.” 

He threw switches and turned dials. In a few seconds 
the noise increased from a low hum to a deafening howl. 
The machine quivered under the strain. Even the earth 
beneath me seemed to tremble, and though the machine 
was set in a thick base of concrete I began to fear that 
the force of the man-made tornado would tear the whole 
machine away, base and all. 


Even the Professor could hardly withstand the force 
of that suction. He was not sitting on the chair, but was 
lifted from it, the only thing preventing him from being 
sucked into that whining cone being the jacket of tough 
wire netting against which his body pressed. Then at 
last he threw the lever that jerked the tornado loose, and 
I could see his body flop back into the chair. 

The strain on him must have been terrible. I could 
see little trickles of blood in some places where the 
terrific pressure against the netting had broken the skin. 
But my attention was soon diverted from Professor 
Crockett. 

The released toniado whirled through the trees, strip- 
ping them of leaves and branches, and picking up dirt 
and loose stones, the whole mingled into a whirling 
spiral column that roared its way along uncontrolled, 
until suddenly the Professor recovered himself and began 
manipulating the radio control waves. 

When he had the tornado completely under control, he 
beckoned me to leave the cyclone cellar, and I did so. 
His eyes were glued to a map drawn on the concrete 
floor beside him, and without looking up he said: “In the 
field on your right, in the far corner, there is an emprty 
barn. I want you to watch it, and ” 

“I can’t see the field,” I reminded him. “The trees are 
in the way.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation, the tornado moved 
rapidly toward the right and swept a path through the 
trees so that nothing obstructed my view. 

“Can you see the barn now ?” the Professor asked. 

“Quite clearly,” I said. 

“Very well. I cannot raise my eyes from the map 
and the instruments, but when I raise my hand the 
tornado should strike the bam. Tell me if it does.” 

His fingers played over the delicate controls and I 
watched the tornado, now a whirling black spiral, swoop 
toward the barn. Then, suddenly, the Professor’s hand 
shot up, and at the same instant the barn vanished, 
and the spot where it had been was nothing but bare 
ground. 

“It’s gone!” I shouted excitedly. “It vanished com- 
pletely as you raised your hand.” 

“Perfect control !” he muttered triumphantly. “Now 
watch the factory. All those who tricked me out of my 
fortune, my inventions, the work of my lifetime, are 
waiting in that factory for this demonstration. They 
will be looking out of a window in this direction, as I 
told them to do. They will be watching for a small 
tornado — ^but they will see a big one.” 

His voice — in fact, his whole body — was trembling 
with excitement, and as I shot a quick glance at him, I 
knew it was the gleam of insanity that shone from his 
eyes. 

“The factory!” he screamed at me. “The factory. 
Watch the factory!” 

“My God !” I shouted. “You’re not going to ” 

“The factory! Quick! Look!” he screamed. 

A maniacal laugh issued from his lips, and as I 
snapped the glasses to my eyes I was just in time to 
see that devastating tornado swoop down upon the fac- 
tory and sweep back and forwards over it. For a mo- 
ment I was stunned as I saw the walls of the factory 
cnunble before the force of that terrific suction. Too 
late I knew that Professor Crockett’s mind actually had 
given way: that with the cunning of a madman he had 
planned and perfected this terrible method of reprisal. 
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They had been looking out of a window, he said. Then 
they must have seen that awful fate bearing down upon 
them. They must have realized, during their last few 
moments, that there was no escape for them. Caught 
like rats in a trap they had helped to build. 

I was recalled to myself by a shrill scream. 

“The factory! Is it gone?” 

He must have read the awful answer in my eyes, for 
he burst into terrible uncontrollable laughter. Then his 
face suddenly cleared as a vestige of sanity returned. 

“Mustn’t destroy others!” he said, manipulating the 
dials feverishly. “I will bring it back, and them with 
it. They have paid now for all they took from me. They 
sowed the wind ; they have reaped the whirlwind. Watch ! 
Watch! Is it coming back?” 

Compelling myself to keep calm I peered through the 
glasses again, and saw the dark whirling spifal travelling 
towards us at terrific speed. 

“Yes!” I shouted. “Yes! Stop it! Turn it aside, or 
we will be destroyed !” 

Feverishly he was whirling dials, pulling levers, press- 
ing switches; but still that terrible messenger of death 
whirled directly towards us with undiminished speed. 

“For God’s sake turn it!” I shouted, but Professor 
Crockett simply turned toward me and smiled insanely, 
as he held a broken wire in his hand. 

“I can’t stop it !” he said. “I can’t even turn it. I can’t 
do anything with it. This w'ire was the most important 
in the whole machine. Here they come!” 

A terrible roaring filletl my ears. Suddenly I thought 
of the cyclone cellar and raced toward it, but I had 
waited too long. A tremendous force sucked at me and 
I threw myself flat on the ground. 

I saw a whirling black cone descend upon the infernal 
tornado machine that had created it hut a few seconds 
before. The smaller parts of the machine were whipped 
away so swiftly that their flight could not Ije followed. 
Massive steel bars warped and twisted under the tre- 
mendous strain as the tornado wrecked the machine 
beyond rej)air. 

I experienced a sickening sensation as my fingers were 
torn from their hold. Suddenly the earth seemed to 
leap away from me. The air pressure was such that I 
could hardly breathe. All about me seemed dark as I 
whirled dizzily upward. My body was Iseing pounded 
unceasingly by the objects whirling about me, until I 
thought I must soon be crushed to a pulp. In the state of 
semi-consciousness that next enveloped me it seemed 
that I was being sucked up in that vortex of blackness 


for ages. But through it all I held the memory of the 
last thing I had witnessetl as the tornado whipped me up. 
I tried to believe that it had been imagination — that it 
could not be true. It was too horrible to be true. 

T hey tell me, here at the hospital, that the tornado 
dropped me* in a lake in a suburban {xirk, from which 
I was rescued just in time. 

When the tornado picked me up its force was almost 
spent. I can readily understand that, because the machine 
could no longer sustain it, and^it was travelling of its 
own volition. It was as though, having wreaked its will 
on the machine that created it, its work was done. The 
few seconds that I fought to retain my hold on the 
ground must have made the difference between life 
and death for me ; the difference tetween being sucked 
into the vortex of that devastating tornado and being 
whirled up on the outside fringe of the upward current. 

Those who were caught by the tornado at the height 
of its power have never been found ; not even the slight- 
est trace of them. Even bricks and stones and mortar 
were crumbled to dust by that terrific force. My escape 
was nothing short of a miracle. Though nearly every 
joint in my body was dislocated, several tones were 
broken, and my Ixxly was one mass of bruises from head 
to feet, I escaped with my life, and somehow the doctors 
managed to pull me through. 

Now they tell me I may read, and they have brought 
me the newspapers of the day following the terrible 
tragedy. I know now that what I thought I saw, as I 
whirled up through the air, actually happened. It was no 
figment of the imagination nor the hallucination of a 
nightmare. 

Here is what the newspaper says : 

Policemen following the trail of yesterday’s devastat- 
ing tornado made a weird discovery on the estate of 
Professor John Crockett. In a concrete bowl, in front 
of a wrecked machine of huf[e proportions, was a metal 
chair, riveted to steel supports sunk in the concrete. The 
chair was covered with a jacket of strong wire net- 
ting, and inside the jacket were the larger bones of 
of the skeleton of a man. 

It Is possible that they are the bones of Professor 
Crockett, who has been missing since the tornado swept 
over the country yesterday. 

The paper says ; “It is possible that they are the tones 
of Professor Crockett.” 

I know that they are ! I saw how he died — with a smile 
of triumph on his face. 


The End 


COMING SOON/ 

“Television Hill” 

A new serial 
by 

Charles F. Locke 
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The Drums of Tapajos 

By Capt. S. P. Meek, U. S. A. 

(Continued from page 849) 


At the door he paused an<l rapped sharply and called 
out something in Hebrew. Immediately a man wearing 
a robe with a black border appeared in the doorway. At 
the sight of Nahum, he dropped on his knees and 
touched his forehead to the ground. 

Nahum spoke sharply, but not unkindly, to him and 
the man arose and backed before us into the house. As 
he did so I had a chance to study him. There was not 
the slightest doubt that he was of a different race from 
the wearers of the blue and yellow whom we had pre- 
Niously seen. His frame was short and squat and gave 
great evidence of physical strength, but it also suggested 
coarse breeding, for the wrists and ankles were heavy and 
the hands and feet large and awkward. He had a low 
forehead, showing only a narrow expanse of white be- 
tween his bushy eyebrows and the heavy crop of almost 
kinky black hair that covered his head. His eyes were 
small and pig-like, his lips coarse, thick and protuber- 
ant and, while his nose was as hooked as NaJium's, it 
was thick and of poor sliape. There was a lack of real 
intelligence in his expression, although there was some 
thing of low cunning in tlie shifty-eycd glances which 
he bestowed on us. I have described him at full length, 
for he was quite typical of all of the Bearers of Burdens 
whom we saw. 

We followed him into the house. It was evidently 
hewn from solid rock and was illuminated from a 
source of light in the ceiling. The room was bare and 
plain and the only furniture consisted of four divans 
covered with what looked like rough canvas. 

“This is his dwelling room.” remarked Nahum. “A 
carefully measured amount of light is furnished to each 
room, according to the u.se for which it is designed. This 
light is regulated and is turned on and off at the proper 
times from a central control-.station. The temperature 
is also controlled from a central point and the amount of 
illumination, heat and ultraviolet light furni.shed is care- 
fully calculated to keep him and his family in nia.ximum 
physical condition. The amount of water and the 
amount and kind of food is' regulated in the same way. 
We had some trouble about five thousand years ago 
when the Bearers of Burdens started to go blind due to 
lack of light, but since then we have perfected our light- 
ing system and the correct amount of ultraviolet light is 
transmitted together with the visible rays to keep them in 
perfect health. Sickness is virtually unknown. We will 
go into his sleeping room.” 

He spoke again to the man who bowed to the floor and 
backed before us into another room. This was equipped 
with a single wide divan. There was no sign of blankets 
or other bcdclothing and I spoke to Nahum about it. 

“There is no need for any,” he replied. “The tempera- 
ture is regulated from a central point and there is no 


need for bedclothing. Each Burden Bearer and each 
member of his family wear only a single garment simi- 
lar to the robe you see on him. At night each one re- 
moves his or her robe and places it in a receptacle and 
puts this in a pneumatic tube. It is whisked away to a 
central cleaning plant, where it is cleaned and returned 
seven hours later, ready for wear. They sleep naturally.” 

He .spoke again to the man who said something in 
reply and backed his way into another room. 

“His wife and three children are in the children’s 
room,” said Nahum to us. “We will go and see them.” 

We entered the third room and a fat and rather shape- 
less woman sprang to her feet and then prostrated her- 
self as she caught sight of the blue on our robes. The 
three children were about three, five, and seven years old 
resp>ectively. The children, as they caught sight of us, 
also grovelled on the floor, the youngest clutching at its 
mother’s robe with a wail of fear. Nahum spoke kindly 
to the child, but I noticed that he made no attempt to 
touch it. The room was equipped with three small 
divans. 

“The three rooms and bath, which you have seen, con- 
stitute this man’s dwelling,” explained Nahum. “As his 
children grow older and it becomes necessary to separate 
them on account of the difference in sex, he will be given 
additional rooms. As his meals are prepared for him 
and delivered by means of pneumatic tulxjs, there is no 
need for additional space and we are strictly limited in 
dwelling space by the capacity of the hill. That is why 
we endeavor to restrict the birth rate ;md why, when 
this f<ails, we are forced to artificially stimulate the death 
rate to a point where the population is held stationary.” 

“You treat them as we do cattle,” exclaimed Mariston. 

“Hardly,” replied Nahum. “Cattle are raised for 
food. We treat them rather like horses, useful beasts 
of burden, but of insufficient intelligence to govern their 
own actions. 1 do not altogether approve of it. Even 
as horses are being displaced in your ci\’ili 2 ation by ma- 
chines, so over eighty per cent, of these could be replaced 
by machines and I liave held for a long time that it 
would be Ix'tter to reduce their number to a minimum. 
If we went too far in the matter it would amount to 
little for they breed very rapidly. However, there is a 
large section of the Council who are humanitarians and 
will not listen to me. Our present Master, Zephaniah, 
holds with them. In fact it was over a division on this 
very question that Amos, the present Red Master, was 
recalled from the Chair in the Council thirty years ago. 
Do you wish to see more or shall we return ?” 

“I’ve seen quite enough,” replied Nankivell with a 
shudder. 

“So liave I,” chorused the rest of us. For the last 
part of our insjiection was sad enough. 


End of Part II 
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AMAZING STORIES 



In thii 4ep«rtment we shall discuss, every month, topics of interest to readers. The editors invite correspondence on all 
stthjMU directly or Indirectly related to the stories appearing in this magazine. In case a special personal answer is required, 
a nominal fee of 2dc to cover time and i>ostage is required. 


A WARRIOR AROUSED FROM HIS 
LETHARGY 

Editor, Amazing SrotiEsi 

Aroused from my customary lethargy by the 
challenges to combat emanating from one John 
W. Campbell, Jr., I am now galloping joyously 
Into the lists, with my visor sternly down and 
with my trusty pencil, sharpened to a lethal 
point, couched and ready for the shock of the 
jousting. For I hold Mr. Campbell to be a 
foeman worthy of the most knightly steel. His 
stories rank high. They are soundly thought out, 
well-written, logically developed, and interesting 
— four requirements which are simultaneously 
fulfilled by the works of all too few writers. 

In addition to Mr. Campbell there may be 
other ''sprightly and courteous gentlemen" who 
would like to splinter a lance or two— or at 
least a pencil point— upon my somewhat porous 
and decidedly pregnable armor of imagination, 
science, and mathematics. Therefore, mounted 
though I am upon a young and as yet untam^ 
steed of ninth-magnitude forces and fourth-order 
rays, I shall cling to the saddle and fight with 
lance, mace, and halberd until my old gray head 
is forced to -bow to a superior force. And, to 
descend briefly to the language of the hoi poUoi, 
I expect to nibble at least a lunch off a bunch 
of you "Discussers" while you are gnawing a 
square meal off of me! 

Having thus cleared the way, I shall proceed 
right chivalrously to insert a delicatcly-barbed 
point into what appears to be the widest chink 
in the armor of my present opponent. In the 
foreword to "Skylark Three" 1 did not say that 
I believed any of its major events probable, nor 
did I offer to prove them even mathematically 
possible. I did say. and still say, that I could 
cot prove any of them impossible — and between 
those two thoughts there is a vast difference. By 
implication I did, and still do, challenge anyone 
in this tournament to prove anything in "Sky- 
lark Three" scientifically or mathematically im- 
possible, by means of exaei mathematics, as re- 
ferred to in Jibe "Author's Note." 

I know, and admit, that there are such things 
as impossibilities — many of them. There are im- 
possibilities by convention: thus, it is impossible 
to secure any correct answer other than six when 
three is multiplied by two. There are Inspossibili- 
ties by definition; thus, a circle cannot be a cube. 
There are impossibilities by observational findings: 


thus, it is impossible to cross the elephant with 
tho mosquito. All too often impossibilities fully 
as definite as these and almost as obvious are 
found in so-called "scientific fiction" — some of 
which is really pseudo-science of a trite and 
stereotyped kind; and in which stupid and forced 
situations and illogical sequences are usually added 
to the defects already mentioned, to form a 
nauseous whole. 

However, even a probability of thousands of 
millions to one against any event <and higher 
mathematics, as Mr. Campbell knows, deals 
usually with probabilities, and only seldom can 
yield an exact result) does not render that event 
impossible. Perhaps some of you think that I am 
quibbling — that such a low degree of probability 
^ould be regarded as an absolute negation. In 
that you are wrong. According to one widriy 
accepted hypothesis it was through the eventuation 
of one exactly such bare possibility that our own 
solar system came into being — and that was, for 
us human beings at least, a highly important event. 
Also, it was only a few years ago that traces 
of todin in the ^yroid were regarded as being 
of no significance! 

Even our axioms are getting shaky when studied 
In the light of present-day science. A straight 
line may not b^in fact, probably is not — the 
shortest distance between two points; and it may 
be t>ossibIe that t ^^'0 bodies can occupy the same 
space at the same time, or that one body may be 
in two different places at the same time. In this 
connection, a great many of you prt^bly swal- 
lowed without a qualm iLimood Hamilton’s shaft 
("The Other Side of tbo Moon") and bis many 
other sheer and demonstrable impossibilities, and 
yet regarded Cloukcy's stuff as the bunk. Indeed, 
at first glance, it might appear that Cloukey's 
most interesting situation — that of having one man 
in two different portions of space at the same 
time — is an impossibility of observational fact: the 
same a.s Hamilton's shaft or the mosquito-elephant 
hybrid. Such, however, is not the case, Wc 
understand quite well the fundamental mathe- 
matics of the relative motions of the moon and 
the earth, and biologists are quite well informed 
upon the basic principles of hybridization — where- 
as in a mathematical sen.se we can neither under- 
stand nor define cither time or space. Therefore, 
while we must watch our stories very carefully 
for the types of impossibility mentioned, we can 
take almost any liberty conceivable with time or 
space without (ear of unquestionable mathematical 


refutation. While t, per-sonally, do not believe 
that the fundamental mechanism of "Paradox" is 
possible, yet I cannot prove it impossible — and 
Cloukey writes so plausibly, so ingeniously, so 
logically and so consistently, that each of his 
stories is a real treat. 

Even though to say "you're another" is to em- 
ploy a very weak form of argument, seldom used 
by i>er8ons of mental age above six, I cannot 
refrain from reinforcing Ve Ed, in pointing out 
that Mr. Campbell is a pot calling a kettle black. 
For while I do not say that I can prove, mathe- 
matically, that his molecular-motion drive is ab- 
solutely impossible; yet 1 believe that I can set up 
a probability against it greater than any assigned 
figure, however large. At least, I can state posi- 
tively that any mathematics proving its possibility 
would be highly abstruse. 

Now I shall muster a few defenses for the 
"Sk)*lark.*' The acceleration which I applied to 
unshielded human bodies was one of the two 
impossibilities 1 confessed in my foreword. In 
extenuation I can plead only that "The Skylark 
of Space" was written before Amazing Stories 
appeared, and promise that I will do my best to 
keep such things out of my stories hereafter. As 
to the field oi forre around the dud star, Mr. 
Campbell cannot prove his statements, since any 
such proof would, of necessity, be extrapolation 
far beyond the limits of observational data — and 
it was just such extrapolation that caused the 
failure of the Quebec Bridge. Also, I await in 
scarcely controllable eagerness his proof, in de- 
tailed celestial mecbaolcs, of the at>solute impos- 
sibility of the Green System of suns and planets. 
Our own planets circle about the sun, and satel- 
lites circle our planets, some of them in orbits 
making very large angles with the ecliptic. Neither 
from analogy nor from my own slight knowledge 
of celestial mechanics and astronomy have I been 
able to find anything strictly lm|tossible in the 
Osnomian solar system. Please remember that 
it u*as not represented as being stable, but as 
undergoing slow but constant shifting in orbits and 
in the two ecliptics. Furthermore, Mr. Campbell 
will note that in the derivation of the canonical 
equations, which underlie celestial mechanics, as 
well as the classical physics, certain assumptions 
are made, as follows: (1) A steady state, or 
condition of equilibrium: (2) the MOST PROB- 
ABLE configuration at that state, and (3) that it 
is allowable to neglect all powers of a small 
(Continued on page 858) 


Sonnet to Science 

Miles J. Breuer 

Thou art sweet Nature’s suitor, high-browed youth; 
Thou hold’st her hand, thou gazest in her eyes, 
Deep orbs, where many a thrilling secret lies. 
Thou Shining One, of patience, wisdom, truth. 

Who says thou dost not love that splendent maid? 
Dost thou not woo her, ceaselessly and aye? 

Is not thy whole life hers, thy night, thy day? 
And wondrous, thy devotion is repaid. 

For look! She leaneth ever nearer thee! 

No query thine. tl;y deep-eyed mistress shuns; 

She does thy tasks for thee by sorccrj-, 

By winds and levins and her thunders’ guns ; 

She tells thee secrets of the pulsing sea. 

And whispers mysteries of the distant suns. 


December, 1930 
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(CtTHhNMpd from pcit 8Sd) 
unknown above the first in order to render possible 
integration in N dimensions. I ask ron, fair- 
minded readers, do or do not these assumptions 
yitUte ABSOLUTE mathematical exactitude? 

To save space, I must skim rapidtjr throngh 
several other points at issue. (1) The ammonia 
cooling plant did really refrigerate; the heat 
being absorbed by the latent beat of evaporation 
of the boiling cooling-water — the steam, of coarse, 
being exhausted outside the vessd. Seaton was 
all ready to drive the “Skylark” Into the ocean 
to reptenisb his water, but it lasted until the 
battle was over. (2) Red paint tnVl stop ultra- 
violet light, and that was all they wanted to do. 
Blue or any other kind would have done just as 
well, bat it would not have k>oked like blood. 
See? (3) I look forward to reading “Islaivls 
of Space” with keen enjoyment, and have no in- 
tentioR of attacking it unless, as seems highly 
improbable, it contains some real impossibilities. 
(4) The ray screens themselves did not heat up, 
since they vrerc immaterial, but actual, areas of 
blanketing frequencies. They did, however, 
radiate wavelengths corresponding to incandescent 
temperatures while neutralizing enemy rays. 
This radiation would make them appear hot, and 
would probably have a beating effect upon any 
solid near them. 

Now to the mathematics in Mr. CampbeH's arti- 
cle in the November “Discussions.” Tbe formula 
E a Me* has never been proven, and in all prob- 
ability never will be proven. Whether or not 1 
believe it true does not enter into this dlKussion. 
From the standpoint of rigid mathematical accu- 
racy — such as tbe statement that two plus two 
equals four — its underlying assamptions are as 
fall of holes as a colander. What happens to it, 
Mr. Campbell, if at some future time it should 
be demonstrated that the structure of matter it 
really something like what 1 postulated in “Sky- 
lark Three” — a system in which the electron is 
itsdf an almost infinitely complex structure; a 
system in which there exist orders of rays and 
particles even below the level of the ether? 

In this connection Eddington. Jeans, and Mil- 
likan started with the same dau, and by irre- 
proachable mathematics arrived at what conclu- 
sions? Eddington and Jeans showed that the 
universe is doomed to tbe “Heat-Death” — that is, 
to a state of universal motionlessness and stagna- 
tion. Millikan came to the conclnsion that tbe 
nniverse as such is e\’en now in a state of equi- 
librium— that new galaxies and suns are coming 
into being as the old ones die. Now, when such 
masters as those (each of whom have forgotten 
more than Mr. Campbell and myself combined ever 
will know) can come to two such diametrically 
opposed conclusions, simply by their judicious se- 
lection of equally plausiUe assumptions and by 
convenient selective neglect of mathematically 
negligible quantities, bow is any ordinary mortal 
to know what to think? I would suggest that 
both Mr. Campbdl and myself continue to stretch 
our imaginations as before, staying carefully 
within tbe bounds of factual and mathematical pos- 
sibility, but making no effort to have our creations 
particularly probable. 

Having, as I believe (or should I say “hope"?) 
neatly unhorsed Sir Campbell, yon prostrate 
plumed and panoplied knight of scientific disputa- 
tion, I shall forthwith relapse into my wonted con- 
dition of torpor until the welkin again resounds 
with tbe call to arm.s. 

Edward E. Smith, Ph.D. 

Hillsdale, .Mich. 

(Dr. Smith’s compendium of good humor and 
science makes wonderfully good reading, and we 
are glad to publish it at length. Our space is 
limited, but we hope Mr. C^ampbeU will answer 
Dr. Smith and that others, who are interested 
will write io also. — Eotvok.) 


RELATIVE MERIT OP ARTISTS 
Editor, AifAZiirc Srokias: 

This letter it going to be short, but not sweet. 
First, you insist on having Morey illustrate tbe 
cover, when Paul and Wesso coold do it much 
better. Second, Morey does most of the illns- 
trating even though the readers like Paul and 
Wesso the best. Third. PAUL is your Best 
artist, yet he does tbe least illustrating, why? 

Thomas L. Kratzer, 

3598 Tullamore Road, 
University Heights, O. 

(Opinions of good critics on these artists we 
have found to differ. If you have followed our 
discussions columns you will find various opinions 
expressed. The nearest and certainly most ob- 
vious approach to their relative popularity is to 
be found in these letters from readers. Many 
disagree with your views. Read tbe next letter. — 
Editox.) 


ANOTHER VIEW OP THE RELATIVE 
MERIT OP ARTISTS 

Editor, Amazihc Stoiizs: 

The SepteRd>cr issue was fine. The Cover, 
however, could have been better. Why don’t you 
let Wesso do tbe covers for a change? He is 
much better than jrour other illustrators. Paul 
looks like a child compared to him. Morey is a 
little better than Paul. Give Wesso a chance and 
see what your other readers think about kU cover 
illustrations. 

“Tbe Troglodytes'* was excellent. I should 
like to see more from Barclay. “The Inferiority 
Complex” was good. All Harl Vincent's stories 
are excellent. “Free Energy” was no exception. 
“The Passing Star” was very good. Nathanson 
is the best new author you bve. I liked “The 
Translation of John Forsythe” least of all. It 
did not hold one's interest very long. Putnam 
reserved his punch for the last couple of pages. 

I am glad to see Otis Adelbert Kline and L. 
Taylor Hansen coming in the next issue. They 
are two good writers. But where is R. F. Starzl? 
He has them beat to ashes. I would like to see 
something by Jack Wiltiamson. Is that booklet 
idea ever going to be put into operation? I am 
for it Please answer that! 

Gabriel Kirschner, 

Box 301, Temple, Tex. 

(Read the preceding letter and tell us what 
an unhappy editor can do about artists. As tbe 
boy remarked, “Nuff said.”— E oitob.) 


APPRECIATIVE AND AMUSING COM- 
MENT WITH A PURPOSE 

Editor, Amazimc Stoxies: 

In April, 1926, I paid a quarter for a magazine 
on a subway station newsstand, principally be- 
cause it contained a story by that patron jaint of 
Scienlifiction, Jules Verne. Since that date 1 
have never ndssed a copy of that magazine, 
Amazimo Stobies. I have never had the cash 
on hand to subscribe, but I have always managed 
to have the necessary quarter. Up to tbe ^p- 
tember. 1930, issue I have had 66 copies of the 
monthly and I think I have never mis^ a quar- 
terly or an annual. 1 figure that I have spent 
about $23 altogether. If I ever get a better 
money’s worth. I’ll write you about it. 

In all of your 66 issues there have, in my 
opinion, been only two stories as good as “Sky- 
lark Three,” the “Skylark of Space” and Verne’s 
“Journey to tbe Center of the Earth,” which ran 
in the fall of 1926. I think that, other than 
what I have just said, it is useless to try to list 
the best stories you have printed. I have enjoyed 
nearly all of them and those which haven't ap- 
pealed to me uodoubte<liy have been enjoyed by 
others. The quality of a story depends entirely 
on the viewpoint of the reader; among a large 
number of readers there must be every conceiv- 
able viewpoint; therefore, every story must have 
quality. 

I owe a debt to Amazing Stoeizs; a debt that 
neither $23, nor $23,000 will pay. Though that 
sounds a bit sentimental, it’s true. Amazing 
Stokirs opened up for roe the whole field of Scl- 
cntifictioo and I must say that I have plowed it 
pretty well I have read all the Scientifictioa 1 
have been able to lay my hands upon, and I can 
say without boasting that I am about as well read 
as anybody io that branch of fiction. 1 have read 
everything H. C. Wdls ever wrote, lots of Julea 
Verne, Garrett Serviss, Hyatt Verrill, and a 
dozen others. 

Much has been said by individuals as to why 
they read Scientifictioo, bot I think that I have 
the best reason of all for liking it. Scientifiction 
b not colored by the salacity which passes for 
realism in most modem Action and this quality 
alone b sufficient to make it popular. So “Keep 
the show clean” and keep the show going: there 
are enough decent people in this country to make 
Scientifictioa a very popular branch of modem 
fiction. 

Brook Webb, 

127 West llth Street, New York City 

(Jules Veme has not proved to be a popular 
writer with our readers and we have published 
several of his stories. We can assure you that 
we wilt, in your words, “keep the show clean." 
We are closdy watched by our readers, but our 
desires are just as strong and defined as theirs. 
We want, not only good science and good litera- 
ture, but want it to be unexceptionable. Your 
“twenty-five-cent quarterly published twelve times 
a year" seems to fit the regular issue of Amazing 
Stokies. — Editor.) 
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CHRISTMAS 

with its joy and good will — why 
not extend its spirit over the 
whole year? The fund from the 
sale of Christmas seals in 
December will carry help and 
education against tuberculosis 
throughout all 1931. 
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WE HOPE TO HAVE THIS CORRESPON- 
DENT AS A STEADY READER OF 
AMAZING STORIES 

Editor, Amazimg Stosiss: 

1 am not a steady reader of your magazine, but 
when 1 read it I enjoy it immensely. 1 started 
reading Amazing Stobiss two years ago when 
my friend gave me a copy to read. 1 enjoyed 
the story and. therefore, I bought the neat issue. 
Ever since then, whenever 1 feel blue. I purchase 
a copy. 

In the August issue, which I have just finUhed. 
I find that ''Skylark Three” is not d^nite enough 
for us readers who have not read the preceding 
story. Otherwise it is excellent and has skillful 
workmanship. 

“World AtavUm” was a great story except for 
the fact that if evolution was 8toiH>o<I the human 
race would not go backwards, but could remain 
as it is, never advancing. 

In my opinion, “The I.a5t War,” was the best 
story in the whole issue. It was much more 
practical than the others. It should have ended 
in a romance or something of the sort instead of 
its abrupt ending. 

”5>outh Polar Beryllium lAmited” was pure 
rotten. It did not contain even a sensible idea. 
The last story, “When Inca Land Revolted,” was 
too fantastic. It looks as if a dope 6end wrote it. 

But on the whole the magazine is improving. 
It is at last cutting down the serials to one an 
issue, and having mostly short stories. It 
shouldn't have more than three stories an issue. 
Altogether, I am still going to keep up reading 
the magazine whenever I can purchase an issue. 

Sheldon H. Meruldson. 

Monticello, N. Y. 

(We hope you will continue to be a reader of 
Amazing Stoxies. Your criticisms show that 
you are a good reader, although we do not agree 
with you in your criticisms, we are glad to give 
them place. We wish to have our magazine taken 
seriously, and such letters as yours tell us that 
that is the case — it is commented on and criticized 
by .serious readers.— E ditos.) 


A PLEASANT LETTER PROM A 
VETERAN READER 

Editor, Amazing Stosiks; 

I notice iu the letters from readers so many 
calls for stories of abstract (imaginary) science, 
without excitement, action or plot, that I’m pat- 
ting in a .squawk right now for some of the other 
kind, to protect myself and other readers who 
like to have something doing once in a while. 
By all means print some of the actionlcss stories 
to satisfy that wing of your constituency, but let's 
also have some by master writers like Murray 
I.einster, Ray Cummings, Chas. Diffin and R. F. 
StarzL It is true that you did run a story by 
Starzl last spring, but even that writer seemed 
mere concerned with so-called "science” than with 
story interest when writing a story to sdl to you. 
"Madness of the Dust" certainly was better than 
the average, hut compare it with “On the Planet 
of Dread” and "The King of the Black Bowl” by 
the same writer in other xnagazinesi 

Besides Starzl, you have one other writer who 
consistently puts real story interest into bis offer- 
ings. I refer to Dr. Breuef. "The Inferiority 
C^omplex” was good. In fact, 1 think if you’d 
only give Breuer his lend he'd do a lot more for 
science fiction than he it doing now, simply be- 
cause your policy Is too much influenced by a 
bunch of kids who have nothing to do but write 
and get their letter.s printed, while the grown-up 
reader, who only buys Amazing Stosies for his 
personal amusement, and cares nothing about 
parading his opinions (except when thoroughly 
roused) has to take what is handed to him. 

Come DOW, give a veteran reader a break! 

Donald Sedge, 

1136 North Church Street, 

Rockford, 111. 

<We can assure you that we do not try to in- 
fluence our authors except by occasionally trying 
to keep them in the track of science. Dr. Breuer 
is an author, who stands in the front rank of our 
writers, and we certainly would not attempt to 
dictate to him. His scientific standing is so 
high, that we use him as a critic when some story 
requires its correctness to be verified. But re- 
member that this is a magazine of science and 
fiction blended. As regards the influence exerted 
on us by our correspondents their opinions lose 
force by being so varied — one wants one thing 
and another wants something else.— ^E ditox.) 
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The Killings 

in Carter Cave 


O N the night that Mr. Carter, 
hred a V irginia gentleman, 
and land wealthy but money 
poor, opens to the pub lie the 
mammoth cave discovered re- 
cently on his property, he is 
found cruelly stabbed to death 
in a hidden recess of the cave 
by a pointed stalactite. 

In the celebration party are the 
guide, named I/cm; a famous 
geologist; the secretary to the 
geologist; a newspaper reporter 
who is in the party in order to 
describe the newly discovered 
cave to his paper; a young 
couple, obviously bride and 
groom; a well-known actress; 
and a maiden-lady from Boston. 
Because of the difficulty in en- 
tering the cave, it is practically 
impossible for anv one outside 
of the party to kill Carter. But 
at the inquest every one seems 
to have a perfect alibi. Two 
members of the party, however. 


do not believe that the killing 
was accidental or done by per- 
sons unknown. They secretly 
think it a fiendish plot, carried 
out for reasons unknown, and 
set to work to prove their be- 
liefs. 

If you were in their shoes, and 
had the same facts presented to 
yon, what would you do? Could 
you have prevented the addi- 
tional crimes that were com- 
mitted? 

Here in “The Killings in Car- 
ter Cave” is a complete book- 
length detective novel, exactly 
the same sort you pay $2 for in 
the bookstores. Now you can 
read it for the first time at only 
25c. 

Get a copy of Complete Detec- 
tive Novel for December today 
and settle down to an inexpen- 
sive. delightful cveniug of dra- 
matic, soul-stirring mystery. 


SCIENCE IN STORIES— INTER- 
PLANETARY STORIES AND ASTRONOMY 

Editor . Awacijcg Sto«ies: 

1 hare been » reader o{ Amaxihg Srottif for 
the past three or four jcar5 and up to this time 
have thoucht a treat deal both for and atainst 
Xour stories, but have not voiced mjr opinion. 

There have been a lot of stories publtsbed in 
your magazine that did not interest me due to 
their lack of what might be termed a real scien- 
tific background, as I see it. 1 am very much 
interested in science mysdf and am always trying 
to pick up new theories and new ideav I am 
hinting at your stories which deal with coTM)t>cr- 
ing new worlds, etc. When an author wants an 
especially death-dealing machine Cor offense or 
dHense he invents a new so-called ••Ray.” But 
what 1 am getting at is that they never tell how 
this so<aned Ray could possibly be made in this 
day and year. In some cases the Ray has been 
explained to my satisfaction, as in the case of 
heat rays and short wave radio waves. But what 
is this Dis-integrating Ray? 

I am much more interested in the type of story 
that deals with an old idea in a new way or 
creates a new theory and shows its possibility than 
in thc^e which deal with a new type of ray that 
no one can possibly explain the nature of, or bow 
it could be produced. 

On the other hand your stories which deal with 
space meet with my whole-hearted approval in- 
asmuch as the authors give rail facts concern- 
ing the study of astrt>nomy. A story that trill 
teach its readers something that is a known fact 
by experts, and wtU teach them in a way that 
they will not readily forget, is to be commended. 

Also, there are tlto stories regarding radio and 
the science of electricity which are usually ex- 
plained to detail, so that the average man can tee 
their possibilities. 

Hence, 1 merely vrish to say, ”Give ns Scienti- 
fiction, but not Fairy Tales." 

George W. Spooner, 

361 North Main St., 
Barre, Vt. 

(The destructive rays introduced into oar story 
by their imaginative author are not tuaceptible 
to explanation, but you must remember that the 
x-rays have death and maimtngs to their credit, so 
that it is bard to say what a ray may not do in 
the way of destroying life. Our magazine is 
distinctively a magazine of fiction and unfortun- 
ately some stories contain comparatively little 
science, less science than would please us. and we 
would like to have more. We agree with what 
you say about our stories dealing wtih space. Some 
of them certainly do abound in exposition of the 
laws of nature.— EniToa.) 


ORDER OP MERIT OP STORIES IN OUR 
JANUARY ISSUE 

Editor. Amazikc STtutres; 

It seems to roe that I have always had an 
inclination and liking for the unusual, the unique 
and the imaginative. 

Before the introduction of your incomparable 
monthly magazine of science fiction to the reading 
public, I had avidly devoured anything savoring 
of science fiction. My first efforts in this direction 
was the reading, amassing and rereading of Edgar 
Rice Durrougbs* novds. Then in swift sequence 
followed Jules Verne, H. C. Wells and H. Rider 
Haggard classka. 

As these became exhausted I turned my atten- 
tion to your magazine and am now a subscriber 
to both Amazing SToatis and Amazing Stosiis 
QUAKTXaLY. 

In the January Amazing Stosizs I will arrange 
the stories in this order; 

A— ExceDent. Beyond the Green Prism. The 
Sword and the Atopen. 

B — OxmJ. When the Atoms Failed. The First 
Omithoper. 

C — Average. Foorth-DimcnsioDal Space Pene- 
trator. 

D — Poor. The Corpse that Ured. The Hungry 
Guinea-Pig. 

Julius Unger, 

786 Blake Ave., 
Brooklyn, New York. 

(This very short letter tdls a good deal. It 
is interesting to see bow a reader can follow a 
definite course of topics for so many years. At 
least, we pre su me that it eras many years in your 
caae. We are using every effort to make Amaz- 
ing Sroaizs good and in spite of brickbats and 
uncomplimentary criticisms, we are being cen- 
tittuafly encouraged.— PpiToa.) 
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FIRING A RIFLE ON A MOVING TRAIN 

Editor, Awazikg Stoxiss: 

I luTO read m little article in disenssiotu colunm 
in the November issue* about tbe action of a 
bullet fired from a ride on a moving train, in 
which I have found a slight error. 

/ It was said that if two men were standing on 
top of a moving train 50 feet apart* and tbe rear 
man bad a rifle* which he fir^ at the mao in 
front of him, it certainljr would be too bad for the 
man in front. You said, that the bullet would 
leave tbe rifle at tbe rate of 2700 feet per second, 
plus the speed of the train, the velocity of the 
bullet would amount to over 2700 feet per second. 
Is it true that the bullet would pass over that 
much ground in that second, or does tbe bullet 
detach itsdf from the Influence of that moving 
train, and become influenced bjr some other body 
or mass of nutter? Or does the speed of the 
train really help tbe bullet cover more ground, 
in relation to the earth, or some stationary object 
on the earth, or is it the same, as if fired from 
tbe ground, at an object on the ground. 

I mean that a bullet fired from a moving train 
wonld cover tbe same distance (2700 ft.). If that 
(rain was 2700 feet long, this btillct would cover 
that distance* slightly retarded by wind resistance 
in relation to the train* but tt would increase the 
amount covered, in relation Co tbe earth* if the 
train vras moving. 

Well* I would say this, tbe relation of the 
bullet to the train is the same as tbe relation 
of the moving train to tbe revolving earth. 
The only speed derived, would be that of the 
force of the powder on the bullet, that is* if fired 
from tbe moving train at an object on that same 
moving train. 

The man in front, fired upon from the man in 
the rear* would get hit with an impact of 2700 
feet per second, the same as if bo^ men were 
standing on the ground. 

But if tbe rifle man stood on the ground and 
fired at the man on the train, why be would hit 
him with less than the velocity of the bullet. 

On the other hand, if the rifle man stood on top 
of the moving train and shot the standing nun, 
the nun on the ground would get hit by an impact 
of 2700 feet per second* plus tbe speed of the 
train, if he was in front of it 

1 hope that is clear. 

Nick Siehak* 

1202 Floy^ Avenue. 

Richmond, Va. 

(The proposition of the bullet fired from a 
moving train is quite simple and we think that 
it is covered very well by your explanation. It 
is surprising bow often this question comes up. 
If the bullet is fired in the direction tbe plane is 
moving the speed of the train will be added to 
its velocity. If fired in tbe other direction, tbe 
velocity of the train would be subtracted from its 
velocity. ^ We do not approve throwing things 
from train windows, but if you do throw any- 
thing out and watch it, it is quite interesting to 
see bow it travds along with tbe train until it 
reaches tbe ground. In ballistics of guns, when 
sbrapnd explodes, it is calculated that an addi- 
tiond speed of 250 feet per second is added to the 
bullets. This is like the rifle discharge in the 
direction the train is movtng.~'£piTOE.) 


PROM THE LAND OP THE MAORIS 
Editor, Awazino Stoiixs: 

^ As a regular reader of your magazine I would 
like to offer some honest criticism. 

In my opinion the magazine is in danger of 
losing its prestige so d«ervingly won in the 
past. This danger arises from the fact that a 
marked tendency towards the common fiction 
type of story has made itself fdt of late. There 
is scaredy a^ story which hasn’t some **sex inter- 
est” stuffed into it. And when one considers the 
vast number of common fiction periodicals which 
flood the market and the superabundance of cheap 
”ydlow backs'* which delight Jack and Sue* it is 
very difficult to find any legitimate reason for 
the contamination of a scientific journal by the 
introduction of Sex Matter. As an examtde: 
*‘Calltsto at War.” An excdleot story a classic 
of its kind. But why, amid the narration of such 
colossal happenings* the introduction of Lola and 
the absurd dough-boy Eddie? The jargon relative 
to this precious dough-boy might well please the 
**yclIow-back” reader, but surely* sir, you are 
catering to a different class. The same censure 
can be brought against '’Lanterns of God.” In 
fact, as 1 intimated at the opening of this letter, 
it is now the common tendency to flavor all 
stories with "Sex” and the situations are not even 


logical. 1 do not think it probable that a 
Callistonian Princess would wed a dough-boy 
Eddie. 

And apart from tbe effect of the introduction 
of ”Sex” stuff, there is another matter directly 
relative to your publication vdiich merits your at- 
tention and consideration. It it most noticeable 
that all chief characters introduced into your 
stories are Americans, all interplanetary operations 
carried out are so done from U. S. A. cities. Now 
sir. while we are only too well prepared to applaud 
your people* and they have some fine character- 
istics, we are all tbe same time mindful of the 
great European powers. What about tbe German 
Flraplre? What about Great Britain? It must be 
apparent to you that the people of tbe U. S. A. are 
blamed for egotism and your periodical roost cer- 
tainly warrants that assumption. It may seem 
that I am touching upon a matter which is not 
relative to the criticism of a periodical, but when 
your authors set themselves to depict futuristic 
events, they should at least reckon with tbe fact 
that Great Britain may still be dominant and that 
Germany may be a power able to make her in- 
fluence felt in a conflict of planets. It is pardon- 
able to call to mind the fact that we are still 
master of the sea. and when it comes to air or 
sky prestige* wdl U. S. A. will not have tMngs all 
on the soft, so when writing of the future, would 
it not be as well to write from a foundation of 
present day prestige and not let the wish be alto- 
gether father of the thought? 

1 shall continue reading your periodical in the 
trust that my criticUra may bear print in the 
shape of preserving its well merited prestige which 
thus stands in danger through a too ready lean- 
ing to common fiction. 

£. R. Kirby. 

Willis St.* 

Wdlington, N. Zealand. 

(Tbe Germans after the War sunk the sur- 
rendered fleet in Scapa Flow an action certainly 
more patriotic than ethical. If all tbe nations 
of tbe earth would take their warships out to the 
ocean and sink them in good deep water we think 
it would be an excellent thing for huroanily. We 
think you will find very little about international 
relations in our stories and as they are written 
by few except American authors there ruturally 
is a touch of United States in them. We have 
published some stories bearing on Russia but 
^xve avoided internationalism. We wish we could 
hear more on the subject of this letter from our 
readers.— 'E oitob.) 


N5 REPRINT IN BOOK FORM: INTERNAL 

COMBUSTION ENGINES* SPRING. ’30 

Editor, Amazing Stoxiks: 

The August issue of Amazing Sroties just to 
hand and much enjoyed indeed. I note my letter 
pxiblisbed in the same. As and If some of the 
readers object to reprints* why not publish re- 
prints in form only* so anyone desiring may 
purchase the same and no one will have any 
objections re reprints in current issue of the 
Amazing Stokibs. 

Have you a complete list of all of Jules Verne's 
books? “The Fur Country,’* was a story of the 
Canadian North, was it not? One bMk told 
of a high tower built and a large gun to Fire 
on Paris, another told us of Movies and Radio 
l<mg before they were a fact. I think I men- 
tioned the names of tbe last two in a prior letter. 

Do you think you are entirely correct re In- 
ternal Combustion prior to and external of the 
working cylinders? Heal is a question of tem- 
perature, therefore, can not any given degree be 
retained? Liquid air temperature is retained 
nnder Specific Conditions Pro Tem. What is 
impossible? 

Yours truly. 

Walker Hodgson, 
Melville, Sask.* Canada. 

(You can get the complete list of Jules Verne’s 
books in any good library. Your reference about 
internal combustion is not perfectly clear. Yon 
should tell ns what particular article you refer 
to. giving us the number of the issue and the 
poge. The temperature of liquid air is in a sense 
retained because the evaporation, especially that 
of the nitrogen* keeps the temperature low. Of 
course, any given degree of beat can be retained 
if proper methods are taken and if the aubstance 
in question is a permanent one and is not evapor- 
ating or otherwise changing its state or condition. 
— Eoxtob.) 
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•••f pw U wi 
tmm pif feanoMMoa 
cOaeat with vwT 
hul* oractira. N* 
a*«*i«aa lattBlcal 
kiwwMM ‘ ^ 


easy Laaaaas 

R *a if a«a’l 

M* a*t« fraae 
aaathar. Um St 
av1nt*a aa pi>4 


GIVEN 


wMt tossed 


HAWAIIAW OUITAK 



warTBSTONCe for Mtrae- 
(ir.oSorofv4oMTt.rm*. A 
ao*tror4 wril 4o. ACT t 


AEo CorrylwcCoso 
and Ptaplns Mtflt 




VatnofllttoflM ^ 

^rt4*K BMu**8kiaMa 
vfNUkfwMUaa. 


FIRST HAWAIIAN CONSCRVATgRY of 
•th ne«r. WooNoorth aidf.. Dapt. 8 S 7 * Na* Votii, N. T. 
A Bp r n t* M a CwtomomSomo SrSoW Umdtr tM Zmo SM« d 

Now rorh-^MowWNolvooaiaawaStaAtCMaMf. v 



PLEASlRfior PROFIT 


Addreaa. 

Oty.. State. 
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OPPORTUNITY AD-LETS 

These columns will appear monthly in Amazing Stories 

Rate — Eight cents a word. Cash should acceopany all adTertisetnents placed br an 

accredited advcrtisic^ agency. AdTertisemenu tor less than 10 words not accepted. 
RAOIO-SOENCE PUBLICATIONS. Inc.. 381 Foarth Art.. New York City 


AGENTS WANTED MERCHANDISE FOR SALE 


AGENTS-^xtra money — sell personal proles* 
tional stationery— envelopes bi^b^ quality— com- 
mission $1.00 per order up. bample Dcraonstra- 
tion Outfit FREE. Write Merchants Industries 
Inc., Box 1028, Dayton, Ohia 


Our LUMINOUS CRUCIFIX and new LU- 
MINOUS ST. THKRESE STATUE shine 
brilUantIv in the dark. Sell on first demonstra- 
tion. Write today for prices. W. G. Hanaan 
Co., 2547 South State St, Chicago. 


COINS— OLD MONET 


OLD MONEY WANTED— WUI toy $100.00 
for 1894 Dime. S Mint; $50.00 for 1913 Liber^ 
Head Nickd (not Bufl^o). Big premiums paid 
for all rare coins. Send 4c for Large Cenn Folder, 
hlay mean much profit to you. NUMISMATIC 
CO., Dept. 151. Ft Worth. Tex. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Used Correspondence School courses sold on 
repurchase basis. Also rented and exchanged. 
Money back guarantee. Catalog free, ((bourses 
bought) Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Alabama. 


detectives 


DETECTIVES. Work Iwmc or travel. Fjt- 
pericnce unnecessary. Particulars free. Write 
George Wagoner, 2190>X, Broadway, N. Y. 

MALE HELP WANTED 


POSITIONS ON OCEAN LINERS: Expert- 
ence unnecessary: Good pay: List of positions tree. 
292-E. Mount Veroon, N. Y. 


DETECTTIVES Earn Big Money. Experience 
unnecessary. Write American Detective System. 
2190K Broadway. N. Y. 


MANUFACTURING 


STAMPl.NG, ENAMELING— We sump em- 
blems. badges, and other mcul ornaments. Write 
John O'Connors, 420 Pleasant Street. Rumford, 


SPECIAL SALE LADIES* Pure thread silk 
$1.00 hose. Irregulars. Assorted colors. 3 pairs 
$1.35. Satisfaction guaranteed. Economy Hosiery 
C^. Ashc^ro, N. (f. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HAVE YOU A CAMERA? Write for free 
sample of our big maeaxine showing 1k>w to make 
better pictures and earn money. American 
Photography, 3105 Camera House. Boston. Mass. 


PERSONAL 


TALKIE AND MOVIE PRODUCERS are 
clamoring for new short story ideas, plots, etc. 
Perhaps can write one that we can shape 
and sell for you. One writer (V. M.) received 
$3,000. New York bm market^ Write for full 
particulars. Daniel O’Malley Company. Suite B, 
1776 Broadway. New York. 


PRINTING OUTFITS Sc SUPPLIES 


Print your own cards, sutioncry, circulars, ad- 
vertising, etc. Junior Press, $5.90; Job Presses, 
$11 up; Power, $149. Print for others, big profit. 
Easy rules furnished. Write for free catalog and 
full information. Kelsey Co., R-67. Meriden, 
Conn. 


SONGWRITERS 


SONGWRITERS! Advance royalty payments, 
new talking picture song requirements, etc., fully 
explained in our free instructive booklet. Write 
loday. Song poems examined free. Newcomer 
Associates, 1674-VV Broadway. New York. 

SONGWRITERS: Amaring wpoftunity. Mac- 
Donald's Music Sendee. 168 Tremom, Boston, 
MaM. 


. . SONG POE.M WRITERS’ “REAL” proposi- 
tion. Hibbeler, D-191, 2104 Keystone, (Chicago. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Cash for antique*, dental gold, jewelry. Uhler. 
Sta. B, Brof^lyn, N. Y. 


^2 Price 



lulMiiatlwi,! TypmrriUr En c lfc. 


QUIT TOBACCO 

t.T to tMnWi iiiuld«l Uw bold 
Mooo hM Qpoa you. TbouModo of IotH- 

cytf " 

KEELEY TREATMENT FOR 
TOBACCO HABIT .Js: 

TM nmjnr msrmrre, d..,. i«, o«%m. at 



MAKE BIG MONEY! 

Just ooi. llrhti gat Imtsntly with- 1 
out tpsfks or flaw*. Sails Ilk# wlldfira 
wber*T«r gas ii used. BotalU for He. 

MYSTERY GAS LIGHTER 


Parkwl on tadlTldual rardi with , 

laitniciloBi. Haoipia lOe or ru4t $9.00 perl 
I Oreai or $1 per Dosan. New MotheO Mf*. Co.. I 
I Oask A8-G. Naw Methad Bldg., Bradford, Pa. | 



IswIGotSack 


By own, aimple. Inexpensive Invention 
after being deaf 20 yeora. told FREE, to 
my deaf person who write* me. Geo. H. 
W»l*on,Pr«..WIl50N EAR DRUMCO. 
4,7 Todd BUSg„ Uuinillo. Ky. UTS.A. 



LEARN f/ieBANJ0»> 

underliARRYRESER 4* 

t/ie Worlds Greatest Banjoist 


The Pamoua L«a4Ser 
' of the Widely Broodcaated 
CLICQUOT CLU* ESKIMOS 

M oAMtactr ataolo Omm Omtm ky Mil 

■ ^ les y o. tMwlM Uir*S»Jy 

M »«4 —t ilbloW. f t mS IVWai,- 
kowtUr ■■Sorss tkte io«tao4. Caste mIv 
■ ‘ “ wi«r SA^wa. 


a«ar> f asitel Po^iao 

. , M POPirUUf-MAKK MOWET 
4* ••»?. m •••k 14 gstUnaa*. tSo Uaia 

R'V7.^**.***r lri«»aa Ata*. Um k**m la «ph»- 
^1* tte- Uaao ankaatr* al teSar. haasaiaU mIm 
^ w — 7 - Laen aaaca akaat Ikia laaapaaMaa 
WWW aarf tSa iaearlaaHlw la Saaia slartaa 
Send far My ntSI ILLUSnUTEP SOOKtXT 


radio enter* 
talnrr. phonic 
graph artlat. 
Tenor Banjo 
teacher, nr* 
cbectrm leader, 
eompoaer or 
banjo muale, 
guarantees 
suecces or mon- 
ey back. 


HARRY RESCR. Banjo Studio No. $2 
ta West 4«th stfoet. New Yerfc. N. V. 


v^FREE BOOKS of 
BUSINESS HELPS 


We pobllih erer 260 Heat* Study Books, aadi a eoaplete 
treattae of Its sobjert. Wa baTe eoa ar Bora for ye*. 
Books oo 


Commercial Art 

Lettering 

Advertising 

Sign Making 

Radio 

Aviation 

Painting 

Silk Screen Process 
and aiany othar ishiecu. 


I Decermtlmi 
j Automobile 
1 Battery Work 
1 Electricity 
J Carpentry 
1 Building 
J Contracting 
} Sheet MetJu Work 
(alls dcarrfbed la ear 


CATALOO. the isbiecta In which you are 

Intamtod and write today. 

FREDERICK i. DRAKE & GO.. PuUishers 

Rms 111 — in No. Midiitn BM. Chiett, 

Drake book* are for sole In all book stores 


A LETTER OP MANY SUGGESTIONS FOR 
THE EDITORIAL STAFF 

Editor, Amazing Siokiis: 

Your recent efforts have earned another letter 
from me. The most notable feature of your work 
being bringing the illustrations bock to the Paul 
standard. Wesso is very good. He U not so 
good at landscapes as Paul (take a lotde at the 
cover illustration for the story, “The Beetle Experi- 
ment'*). In my opinion that wras the best cover 
ever put on Amazing Stories either Montoly or 
Ot’AkTXBLY and I have had them all. To get to 
facts, Wesso is better than Paul at human be- 
ings, so they rank about the same. A totally difTer- 
ent style, of course, takes a little time to get 
used to. Morey is good, too, but has not had enough 
work published to compare him with Wesso and 
PauL Frankly I do not know what to think about 
Mackay, Dean, Briggs and Hynd and Wallitt. 
Mackay's cover picture for Verne's “Desert of 
Ice" was very good. 

There is one point I would like you to consider 
when deciding whether a certain story is suitable 
for Amazing Stories. I never saw it or heard 
it expressed this way, so listen. We, the readers, 
want fiction with a scientific background. I 
think in the preceding sentence yon will find why 
a great many stories with fine original thinking 
and ideas fail to go over big. Also, in that sentence 
you will see why Burroughs, Serviss. Cummings 
and others are so popular, while stories like “The 
City of Eric," some of Verne's stories, some of 
H. G. Wells' and £. A. Poe's stories arc* not so 
popular. 

Regarding reprints, I want them. 

Regarding serials, I want one to begin in the 
same issue the preceding one ends. The novels 
I believe get ten votes of popularity for every 
one that short stories get I am not against the 
short story, but It is harder to write a science 
fiction short story than a long one so that it does 
not hava more detail than plot 

Regarding illustrations, I would rather have 
two half-page illustrations than one whole-page 
one, any day. About one illustration for every 
ten pages of text is about right Regarding stories, 
the last Quarterly was the best one yet. “The 
Bridge of Light" was easily Verrill's masterpiece. 
The Monthly continues to keep up its literary 
standard. 

Regarding quality of paper, I srould like to 
see the Monthly and Quasterly with coveh 
paper like that used in August, September and 
October, 1928. At present the cover paper is too 
thin for the paper inside. The above-mentioned 
copies which I have are still in as good condition 
as the average magarine on a newsstand, while 
the thinner covered ones arc frequently torn before 
they are all read. 

I prefer serials and stories taking fifteen pages 
or more to the shorter stories. Also I think that 
E serial should begin in the same istue in which 
the preceding one ends. If this is done more long 
stories can be used. 1 am in favor of using Verne's 
stories as fast as possible, because they will get 
too old if not printed faster than lately. After 
Verne print W^s. Why do you not In the Quae* 
TEELY alternate reprints with new novels? Print 
a new novel and a reprint short story in one 
issue and a reprint novd and new short stories 
in the next. 

Another matter needs a few remarks. Many 
people write in and ask for sequels for this or that 
story. This they should not do, nor should editors 
e\'er ask an author to write a sequel to a story. 
I will tril you why. If an author is required by 
the publishers or urged to write a sequel to a 
story, either because the editors think it will go 
big or because the readers seem to want it, ‘he 
chances are small that the sequel Will be as good 
as the original story. On the other hand if the 
author (who should read readers' letters published 
in the magazine) sees that fats or her story ta 
praised, and if he gets another inspiration (for 
^ery good story which stands out comes from an 
inspiration) arid derides himself or herself to 
write a sequel, that's O.K. 

I have no inclination to criticize any of the 
authors or stories. That is al! this time, 

Donald Coveyou, 

R. F. D.. No. 3. Box 96. 

Petrskey, Mich. 

(This letter speaks for itsdf, and we are very 
glad indeed to get such correspondence from think- 
ing readers. It is Indirectly flattering even if it 
is of the scolding type, because it shows that inter- 
est is taken in our magazine. If you will look 
through our Discussions Cdumns, you will find 
many objections to the very things you wish. So 
you can imagine the condition of an editor who 
s^nts to please eveobody and who begins to think 
that it is absolutdy impossible to do so. We arc 
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* d^nlteljr turv that we have the be«t artiats that 
^ Amazing Sromiu erer had. And when we trjrnew 
\ people from time to time we feel a real satitfac* 

tioo in eorainir hack to the old. Bob Dean in bis 
specialties was excellefrt. but bis specialties were 
not onrs. Some of Hacluy*s work was trerj bne. 
Most of onr work is now betn( dene hr three 

• artists, all of high tjpe and of subsUntialljr 
equal merit. Yoa will see our poaitton about re* 
prints stated several times in these colntmti. We 
cannot well five manp of them in view of excellent 
oriftnal matter which we have awahtnf pubUca* 
ticn. — Editor.) 


**lNTO THE GREEN PRISIT* 
COMMENTED ON 
Bdiiot, Amaziitc Stouxs: 

I have never written before, although I am a 
constant reader of Amazing Sroaixs. I am 
writiaf now because I noticed in the '‘Disenssions'* 
column the tuggestioo that you have a **Scienc« 
Correspondence Qub'* and I wish to second that 
motion. There are raanjr questions about science 
that 1 sronld like to ask some one. The letter 
that Robt. F. Oliver srrote about the story *TDto 
the Green Prism” and your answer, started me 
thinkinf. He succrsted people of such gigantic 
size that we conldn't see there. You did not 
understand why the telescope did not bring them 
in view. The way I understand Mr. Verrill’s 
story was that those little people were on an atom, 
and as atoms and electrons are in a molecule, they 
seem to constitute a tiny universe of their own. 
The full-size human waking over them would 
walk on millions of molectiles betides their own. 
Also, as the molecule is their universe, their atom 
is their world. The ordinary human would be 
walking over millions of universes. The best of 
our microscopes do not show peo^e on the atoms. 
So can you expect our telescopes to show people 
sralking on millions of our universes? Wlien we 
are only a tiny spot on our earth our atom4n only 
one of those ttoiverses? 

I did not care for the "English at the North 
Pole”; too stale, nothing different in U. ”The 
Flying Fool” 1 did not care for; many people have 
queer dreamt. Nor did I like the "Secret King- 
dom.” I can’t say jnst srhy I didn’t like k. Per- 
haps I was too dense to mwlef stand. 

1 liked "Tho Baby on Neptnne,” though I 
couldn't qnite understand why they couldn’t de* 
oeribe their bodies if they had developed an inter- 
planetary code to the perfection they had it. 
A.WAtiNo SToaias is about the only magazine I 
read. The only fault is that one isene lasts me 
only an evening. 

Marshall N. Robbins, 

Box n09. Rochester. N. H. 

(Your letter is indirectly flanering because it 
shows that yon are reading our magazine in a 
critical spirit and such letters as yours, we think, 
may have a good effect on our authors. Mr. 
Verrill is a very distinguished archeologist and 
will fw^ • • r- n ttories. 
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Moon." by H. C. Wdlj; "Tbe Mid Pliiwi” and 
"The Red Dost," by Murray Leinster; "Beyond 
the Pole," by A. Hyatt Verrill; "Explorers of 
CaDisto” and "Callisto at War,** by Harl \'io- 
cent; *’The Green Girt," by Jack Williamaen; 
"When the Atoms Failed,” by' John W. Campbell, 
Jr.; "Vampires of the Desert,” by A- Hyatt 
Verrill; "7T»e Sixth Glacier,” by Marins: "^^’ar 
of the Planets,” by Harl Vincent; ‘The World at 
Bay.” by B. and Geo. C. Wallis; "The Menace 
of Mars,” by Clare W. Harris, "The Skylark of 
Space.” by Edward Elmer Smith; "Armageddon 
2419,” by Philip Francis Nowlan; "The Sunken 
World." by Stanley A. Coblentx; "Vandals from 
the Moon,” by Marius; "The Golden Girl of 
hlunan,” by Harl Vincent; *The Comet Doom,” by 
Edmond Hamilton. 

There are, of course, many ocher fine stories 
but 1 belteve these are the cream of the crop. 

I have been aaring my copies since I first 
started reading Amazing Sroaxu and although 
some copies have been lost 1 know that many 
Amazing Sroaixs readers would be glad of the 
chance of reading these stories. Anyone who Is 
interested can write me. 

Rufus E. Rowland, Jr., 

120$ Overton St., 

Old Hkkory, Tenn. 

(It it interesting for us to look over the list 
of authors which you give with the titles of their 
stories, at we find so many of them are still 
with os and we have every reason to bdieve will 
remain with the magazine. Garrett P. Serriss, 
however, is dead. — Eoirot.) 


*THB ICE MAN" APPROVED OP AND A 
GOOD WORD FOR THE RISING 
GENERATION 

Editor, Amazing Sroaixs: 

Ob reading Mr. Bridgeford*s very curious 
letter in the June issue, 1 was rather surprised. 
As a father of two daughters, whose P. H. S, 
ratings are 9S.7 and 100+, s^larsbip averages 
.93 and .8$. I fed fairly fit to answer his chal- 
lenge to fathers. 

My answer is: I would far sooner have sny 
daughters read stories like "The Ice Man” tb ?" 
half the stories in say, Cost^poiiian or Saturday 
£rmiHg Part. And as to tb^. they are decent 
on the whole. Moreover, I cannot see why the 
candid sUtemest of normal Old Roman rcsctioa 
to modem conditions is in any sense offensive to 
a sane person of modern viewpoint. It might 
prove so to a mind of psycbopstbic, prurient type. 

But to a modem youth, folly in harmony with 
the vastly cleaner ideals of the rising generation, 
the truly scientific candor of the Old Roman's 
reactions would not and could not be cormpting. 
The clean, candid "tcensters” of today would 
only note the differing viewpoints. It takes the 
prudish mind of the "nineties” to see immorality 
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Where await 
you. Previous 
rrperlence un- 
necessary. Ace 
or tack « Hit- 
cation no ob- 
stacle. StutpU- 
fied Method 


teaches all 
phMca of Mo- 
tion picture 
photography, 
projection, 
*stnr* photog- 
raphy. or photo An- 
Mhl«. 

Sound** Cwtt FREE of Extra Charge 

Our complete coarse ta Sound and "Talkliw” 
Ptetnres included FREE of eatra charge with 
either the motion picture photograph or motion 
pictaie projection eonrse. FREE book tdU bow 
you can quickly step Into a Ug-pev poslUoo. os 
etart a business of your own. Mall coupon NOWI 
NEW TORE INSTITUTE OF FHOTOGRAFHT 
. Dept. V-94*. IX West 33rd Streot 
New York, N.Y. 

. NEW T0RK*r5sfmiTV^VpH0TOMAfHf**'^ 

2 !>.,(. V.*M, I, W., JM SttMt. N.> T«t. N. T. 

i H^s^Ssssr— } {RxSES- 

I 


RADIO BARGAINS 

Lav Paver Transalttar sdspUMs for phens er 

ends. With plaf'ia sstU S14J1 

Aets Asdie-Vees 3^X34. %»nt tobw sad 1->S4S 
psvrr tube, tlngls dUk trswsadsvs eeluws. 
Csmpsct Ftu say car. Ws nsrsotss thli esc 
to petfara bettsr than sate mUIbx op te tlM.. 3t.XX 
a fllMlaalsr. Bans Dry with 2SX tubs. IM salts. 
viU spsrsis ap t# tan uma aat. foUy luarantoad. 1.71 

AO— A 8 C pavsr pecks t.7f 

Tshas: UX type. 3X-day rvpUeewacU easraataa. No. 21X. 
|2.2f; No I3.si: No 3X1. tlM; No 345. |f.3S: 

iia. 234. tl.2S: No 221, 7Sa; No 234. XXa; No 111. 71o 

CBAS. HOODYIA CO. liacib Are. M-3. Osnis 
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Trade-Slaik R«x. V. S. 
Pat. Off. Pat. .App. For. 


S NAP WATER-MATICon your Cold Water 
faucet, plug into electric socket and, zip — 

Running HOT Water! Attaches quick as a 
wink. NO fuss, no screws, or plumber’s bill. $3.95 
pays for everything complete. Nothing else to buy! 

Works better than many hearing plants costing 
hundreds, works instantly on AC or DC current; 
can be carried around house and attached to 
any faucet; prosndes continuous HOT WA7TR 
at once. Made of strong 

SHOCK PROOF PORCELAIN 

and equipped with famous Beldcn electric plug 
and cord insulated against short circuits and burn'oucs; 

SAFE! Gleaming white finish matchesyoursink. WATER- 
MATIC is the original big capacity HALF-GALLON- A- 
MINUTE detachable electric heater based on a new dis- 
covery by America’s foremost engineers. Will not burn 
out, short circuit or break. Sold under a POSITIVE 
GUARANTEE against breakage or replacement of parts. 

1,000 AGENTS NEEDED! 

WATER-MATIC is sweeping the country. Inquiries are pour 
in from every section. We need live men and women as active agents. 

If you live where homes, stores, garages or farms are wired for eiec- 
tricjty, and WANT TO GET INTO BUSINESS FOR YOURSELF with 
one of the fastest selling specialties, act at once. 


THIS COUPON IS WORTH *1.20 


WATER-MATIC HEATER CORP. Dept. 1I4« 1140 Broadway 

New York, N. Y. 

I wlftl) to take advantace of your SPECIAL AGENT'S OFFER aod enclose 
MONEY ORDER for 12.75 (Canada S3.75) for which kindly rush me your 
Official Agent's Outfit tneliKtIng Completo Aalai Iiiformaclon. Order Hianks 
and <»ne (1) $3.96 WATER -MATIC IIKATER <110 Volta AC or DC) 
ready for immediate use. 

t'Pon receipt of Heater and Data.lt Is agreed that I am authorised to act 
as your Official Representative and collect my c:uib commisdona of $1.20 on 
every $3.05 WA'PER-MATIC (HO Volu) aod ($1.75 on every 15.76) 
SUPER WATKR-MATIC (220 Volts) 1 sell. I promise to send you ail 
orders immediately as received so that you can ship to my customers directly 
and collect the balance tr.o.D. (Ouuute of V. S. price t$ $1.00 extra on each 
unit and remHtaneeinuat aecompany order .) 

Name 

Address 

City State 


This 


Coupon 


NOW 


7 EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


WATER-MATIC differs from anything of its 
kind. Superior to out-of-date and old-fashion- 
ed heaters with 7 amazing new improvements. 
1 - In less than 30 seconds you have ^ gallon 
of Running HOT Water a minute. Acts 
instantly; Uorks every rime! 

2 . Acts instantly, works everytime with AC 
or DC current. 

3 . Handy, portable and attractive. 

4 . WATER-MATIC will not rust, tarnish or 
rrodc. 

5 . Stays on faucet whether you need Hot 
or Cold Water. Just pull out special 
switch plug at side of heater and you 
have clean cold water instantly. 

6. White finish matches fine plumb- 
ing fixtures. 

7 . EVERY WATER-MATIC is sold 
under a POSITIVE GUARANTEE 

against breakage or replace- 
ment of parts. 

These exclusive features place the 
marvelous WATER-MATtC in a class 
by Itself. No other heater is so efficient, 
simple to operate, safe to use. 


Get into 

BIG 

MONEY 

Why half'Starvc on 
a part-time Job when 
you can get into the 

BIG MONEY with 
WATER-MATIC 1 
No experience rueded. Once 
ou see how WATER- 
4 ATIC works on your own 
^ucet. you become so en- 
thusiastic NOTHING CAN STOP YOU! 

We show you everything^how to demonstrate, how cocloae 
sales, collect your CASH. Start in Sparc Time — 10 Sales, an 
Evening's Easy Work, nets you $12.00 CASH IN HAND. Full 
time ettmmgs averaging ij Soles a net you $50 a Day. $1M a 
Week. $780 a Momn. More thon $9,000 a year. Territory is Going 
Fast. Tomorrow May Be Too Late. 


MA L 


WATEP-MATIC 
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Don’t Rasp 
Your Throat 
With Harsh 
Irritants 


"Reach for a 
LUCKY instead" 


Eve started it and the daughters 
of Eve inherited it. Eve gave 
Adam the apple, and it seems 
that Adam must have passed it 
on. For every man and every 
woman has an Adam’s Apple. It 
is your larynx — your voice box 

— containing your vocal chords 

— Donjt rasp your throat with 
harsh irritants — Reach for a 
LUCKY instead— Be careful in 
your choice of cigorettes. 

Remember, LUCKY STRIKE is 
the only cigarette in Americathat 
through its exclusive "TOAST- 
ING" Process expels certain 
harsh irritants present in all raw 
tobaccos. These expelled irri- 
tants are sold to manufacturers 
of chemical compounds. They are 
not present in your LUCKY STRIKE 
And so we say " Consider your 
Adom’s Apple." 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation — against cough 


“It’S toasted" 

Including the use of Ultra Violet Rays 
Sunshine Mellows — Heat Purifies 


AMAZENG STORIES 



A bew radio tbrlll ror youl L<i8ieD in liikisci 
to lx>adon, Pario, JBorlia, Buenos Aires and 
other broadcastlD? slatlons tbrouKbout the 
world via short wav%a< Enjoy unique fnrel^ 
programs from strange lands. Your ordinary 
receiver cannot tune In these low wave sta* 
tions. WORLD-WIDE RECniYTCn geU 14 to 
S&O meter stations with surprising clarity. 
MEND NO MONKYl Just write your najhe 
snd address on a postcard snU asic us to send 
you this wonderful guaranteed short wave seL 
Fay postman |e.15 plus a small delivery 
charge. All orders West of Rockies must be 
acoompanted by 11.110 deposit. Foreign coun- 
tries must remit in full. Write to<tay! 

CHAB. BOODWIN CO. 

4t40 Lincoln Are., I>cpt. M-SO. CJilCAGO 


Home-Study 

Business Training 

Toor opportonKy will never bs bigger tbsn your 
SrepsratioQ. Prepare now and reap the rewards of 
curly success. Fre«64^sfeBooksTail Hew. Writs 
KOw for book you wont, or mail coupon with your 
name, present potion sod address in margin today* 


1 Hither Accountancy 
} Mod. Sslcsmsothlp 
j Traffic Management 
j Rail. Station Mgm't 
J Law : Degree of IX. B* 
jCommerclat Law 
jlfidustrlsl Mgm't 
jBanktngaodFlasttCS 
ITelegrs^y 
J) Business Mgm’t 
QRallway Accounting 


B Business Correa. 
Credit and Collection 
Correspoodence 
p Modern Foremanshlp 
n Personnel Mgm't 
jBxpsrt Bookkeeping 
1C. r. A.Concblng 
j Buelness BotlUti 
j Commercial SpaolaB 
] klTeecfve Speaking 
3 SCcoocypr-rSteoog'y 


Q Paper Salcomaa’S Trslntog 
tr*BalU Ezteosioa Ualvccsity* Dept l294-R,Cbicago 



PRIM8ET— s Iliaple and msr- 
vciout nsw nrihml. tets tbsm 
in nstoral iwsltion tnd haDroses 
appsartocs IMUEDUTELY. 
No mschSAieal sppIUnrstl IN- 
VlSinL^ rOMrOBTABlX'. 
KARMLESH and caa be worn 
any tlma without detwttoo. U^s 
correeU deformity quickly rttb 
children, srentaai^ with adulU. 
Kndortsd by pbyvfHsiu at hstt 
^ . _ known method lor straishlrnlns 

30 Dayt' Trial Offer can. CompleU ooifft. cuarsn' 

teed to do as claimed, isot for |3.00 poetpald or pay 
po«uaan. plus pottass. 

WisiMt Labsratsrist. Dept. 30, OS West 42ntf St. N. Y. 


A LETTER OF FRIENDLY CRITICISM 

Editor, Auazing Stokies: 

Sometimes ytyu oak for some criticism. Well, 
here it comes. 

First of all your illustrators, you have only two 
who deserve the apace they use: they are Wesso 
and Morey. The others ne^ experience. 

^Second, some of your correspondents are be- 
ginning to think that “Discussions” is a reserved 
section for only a few. How do I know? I only 
need to ask some and here Is what they say, “I 
have written many letters, but it seems as if only 
a few have a right in the ‘Discussions' section.*' 

Third, tluif putting in unscientific stories. 

If I wanted that kind of a story I wouldn’t buy 
“A. S.“ Stories like "The Feathered Dctcctiw,'* 
“The Secret Kingdom.” "English at the North 
Pole,” "A Twentieth Century Homunculus,'’, etc., 
etc., are very much oat of jdace in A. S. Please 
don't get me wrong. The stories are all right, 
but they don't belong in a scientific magarinc. 
Stories like "The Moon Woman," "A Man from 
Space,” "Rhythm,” etc., need a little pep to 
make them interesting. On the other hand, we 
have stories such as "The Skylark of Space,” 
"WTten the Atoms Fafled,” "T^ Metal Horde.” 
etc., which are written up in such a manner that 
I have reread them many times. "The Skylark 
of Space,” which b my favorite, I have read 
almost fiRy times. 

Now that I have gotten rid of the nece^ry 
criticism I can tell you what I think of A. S. as 
a whole. The issues are wdl balanced with both 
short and long stories and with different plots 
and settiugs. The "Magazine” b improving right 
along and keeping ahead of some of the others. 

Herman Snyder, 

-410 5tb St, 
Portland, Oregon 

(If you will look over our recent issaes, you 
will find that the two artist# that you like have 
been doing the great majority of our work with 
a eertain amount of assistance from Paul, who 
b a great favorite of many of our readers, and 
it is onr readers whom we wbb to please. There 
!s no question of right in the " Discussions Col- 
umns.” We use fine type, do not abbreviate letters 
except in very few coses, and .squeeze in what we 
can, whether they express approval or disapproval 
of our work. Our stories are oil scientific, al- 
though they vary naturally in the depth to which 
they penetrate. Wc certainly appreciate the kind 
expressions toward the end of your letter.-— 
EoiToa.) 


TRAVELING FASTER THAN LIGHT 
Editor, Amazikc Ftooies: 

May I enter a few words of appreciation for 
your magazine? Thanks. From the title, we find 
that the contents are "amazing stories,” .therefore 
why should they not be wbat they were to be? I 
have yet to find one that was not amazing. If 
the text ittdf was not amazing, the fallacies 
couuined supplied that w> -4 it •• • ' 

T M If 


was fine — a better serial than “The Green 'Girl,** 

I Hke those interfdanetary tales. So moc^ for 
commendatory criticbm. Now for a bit of averse - . 
criticism. 

I believe that your illastrater made a mistake 
when he drew the ptetore of a steam yacht at the 
beginning of the story in the June issue, entitl^, 
"The Noo-Gravitatioztal Vortex." At the be- • 
finning of Chapter 2, the following sentettae ap- 
pears: "To him, life began with the hour df bis 
recovery aboard the Loch Lovern, Sir Eeme's 
ocean-going yoriit, a splendid five-masted -.^rk^ 
for Sir Esme was a true sailor, and bad nip«use 
for steam,” and yet on the cover of your raaMzine 
appears a picture of a fine steam-yacht, wim^the 
name of “Loch Lovern” on its bowl 

I think that the “Feathered Detective” was rmt 
of pbee in Akazimo SToans as there was IHCe 
science contained in it. 

In clofiog, let me offer my best wlche# for the 
future success of your magazine. 

Some of my chums >ay that you do not publis&t 
letters from "kids,” but only from Aientbts cL. 
adults. They say that your magazine is fM a 
"kid’s magazine.” Is that true? 

, I.awTenoe Hall, 

386 Kebon Street, 


Sarnia, Ont. Canada* 

(Wbat b a poor eriitor to do? Read the lette 
immediately preceding this and see bow different? 
people feel and see if you can find any way 
which we can please all our readers. You g , 
not the only correspondent who ha« brought up t p*- A 
blunder in the drawing of the steam yacht . We x 
are very glad, indeed, to pttbltsh letters from our' ^ 
young readers.— EoiToa.) *■ 
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STA'TEMBNT OP THE OWNERSHIP MAN.' ^ 


AGEMENT, CIRCULATION. ETC., REQUIRED 

- 


at ini^ Av-i ur ut* Auu. ^4, iviz,* t 

Of AM.\Z1NG STORIES, published monthly at. 
Jamaica. N. Y., for October 1st, 1930. ' , g 

State of New York, I __ >« I 

County of New York. J ”• ' 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the St^le 
and county aforesaid, personaUy appeared J. T. t 
Van Zile. who. having beeti duly sworn according ~ 
to law, depoocs and says that be b the President F' 
of the A.MAZING STORIES and that the follow- 
ing is, to Ibe best of bb knowledge and belia, a 
true statement of the ownership, management ^nd 
if a daily paper, the circulation), etc-, off the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in-, the 
above caption, r^nired by the Act of .^ugust'3■1. 
1913, embodi^ in section 411, Postal i.Aws andr 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of tlus form, 
to wit: * 

1. 'That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher. editor, man^ng editor, and 
managers are: Publishes. Radio-Science Publica- 
tions. Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City; 
^itor, 'T. O’Conor '** ** 


I 




Conor Sloane. Hi.D^ 381 Fourth-^* 
York City; >fanaginK Editor, Miriam Y 
Fourth Avenue, Ivew York CHy; 


Avenue, New Y 
lloume, 3B1 1 
Business Managers, noue. 

2. That the owner is: <tf owned by a corpora- ^ 
it# name and address must b« stated and also - 


immediately thereunder the names and addressee 
of stockholdi 


der# owning or bolding one per cent. 

or more of total sm/v 7 ,-* • t-. not o^ * 





